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Society's care. The calligraphy and 
outline of the Lighthouse in the oval 
were designed by the Wm. J. Keller 
Company under the guidance of Mr. 
William Watson. 
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The Niagara Frontier and Lumber 


by Edward W. Treen® 


THE ERIE CANAL 

New York State canals have made 
much history. Their waters have borne 
the commerce which early placed the 
State in the first ranks of the Union. 
They made possible the speedy develop- 
ment of the interior and largely influ- 
enced the prosperity of the whole nation. 
The Erie Canal had much influence in 
the development of the lumber industry 
along the Frontier. 

We have reported elsewhere in some 
detail the accelerated movement of lum- 
ber particularly oak lumber and staves, 
with the opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825. Another section in the center of the 
State had been used since 1820. As the 
records show, the transportation difficul- 
ties of the Buffalo and Tonawanda lum- 
bermen were chiefly involved with move- 
ment down the Lakes and discussions 
with the growing railroads about freight 
rates. Movement was slow in those days 
so an alternative means of shipment by 
Canal, located right at their doors, con- 
stituted a strong argument for the lum- 
bermen in trying to work out favorable 
rates with the steam carriers. A vast 
amount of the products of the forest 
moved east from the Frontier over the 
“Big Ditch”, as the Erie Canal was 
called, principally from Buffalo and the 
Tonawandas to Albany and _ interior 
points also on to the New York market. 
These shipments involved rafts of logs 
and barges carrying lumber, shingles, 
lath, posts, and ties. There were other 
canals throughout the State which also 
transported a considerable volume of 
wood products but that was outside the 
Frontier area. 

*In addition to the acknowledgments made in 


the preface to the first installment of this article 
(Niagara Frontier, autumn 1965), the author 


Sawmills were located along the Canal. 
In his book The Towpath, Arch Merrill 
writes: 

In the 1880's the sawmill of Joel 

Milliner was a busy place. It was busy 

because sawlogs from the Canadian 

forests were rafted down the Erie 

Canal from Tonawanda with some- 

times a single horse pulling six sections 

of logs hitched together. The logs 
were rolled off the Towpath into the 

mill pond nearby to be sawed by the 

Milliner mill. This mill was located 

at a place known as Adams Basin, 

three miles west of present Spencer- 
port. 
Many cooperage and barrel mills were 
also located along the Canal. 

The first canal boats navigating the 
Erie Canal carried only forty tons and 
drew but two and a half feet of water. 
The original State Engineering Specifica- 
tions drawn up in 1817 were that the 
Canal should be four feet deep, forty feet 
wide water surface, sixty-four feet wide 
including berme and towpath. This en- 
abled boats to carry seventy tons. By 
1848 specifications for enlargement were 
prepared, and by 1862 the Canal was 
deepened to seven feet and seventy feet 
water surface and an overall of eighty- 
one feet including berme and towpath. 
That permitted boats to carry two hun- 
dred forty tons. The Canal was 351 miles 
long. 

On the middle section from the Gen- 
esee River east, opened in 1820, the fol- 
lowing tolls were charged for forest 
products: 

Timber, squared and round, five mills, 
per thousand, solid feet, per mile. 


wishes to thank Congressman Henry P. Smith 
III for his assistance. 
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Boards, plank and scantling, reduced 
to inch measure, and all siding, lath and 
other sawed stuff, less than one inch 
thick, five mills, per thousand feet, per 
mile. 

Shingles, one mill, per thousand, per 
mile. 

Rails and Posts for fencing, two cents, 
per thousand, per mile. 

Wood for fuel, one cent, per cord, 
per mile. 

Staves and heading, for pipes, one 
cent, per thousand, per mile. 

Staves and heading, for hogshead, 
seven mills, per thousand, per mile. 

Staves and heading, for barrels or less, 
five mills, per thousand, per mile. 

The rafts at times were a considerable 
problem. Boatmen traveling at a mile and 
a half an hour complained bitterly that 
rafts obstructed progress on the canals. 
The Commissioners were so disturbed 
about the damage done the banks that 
as early as 1823 they were charging 
twice the toll on lumber moving in rafts 
than charged when conveyed by boats. 
This was two years prior to the full 
opening of the Canal. 

These rafts were made up in sections 
and broken up to pass through locks. 
Maximum boat size in the first locks was 
14 x 78 feet and this could not be ex- 
ceeded by the raft sections. But rafts 
upwards of a thousand feet in length 


were moving down the canal from Lake 
Champlain in 1823 and probably like 
ones could have been seen on the Erie 
soon after. 

The Lockport Daily Advertiser and 
Democrat of August 26, 1854, stated, 
“Rafts: A large number of rafts of round 
timber for ship masts have passed down 
the Canal for the seaboard during the 
present weeks. One which passed con- 
tained 11,000 cubic feet of timber and 
had on spars 95 feet long and 4 feet in 
diameter.” 

Also, from the Lock City News of 
October 12, 1878, “A raft containing 
100,000 feet of timber passed down the 
Canal from Tonawanda last Monday to 
be manufactered into shingles at the 
factory of Messrs. E. & J. Clifford, 
Gasport.” 

Also, from the Niagara Courier of July 
16, 1845, “John P. Smith, contractor, is 
now shipping for the use of the Navy 
Yard at Brooklyn a quantity of white 
oak timber, the growth of this consign- 
ment which for size and measurement, 
deserve a passing notice, 323 pieces 
averaging 48 feet in length containing 
over 100 cubic feet each. Some sticks 
contain nearly 400 cubic feet.” 

The following somewhat dim picture 
gives one a fair idea of the size of these 
log rafts. This one had at least seven 
close to boat-length sections: 


Courtesy Richard N. Wright of Syracuse, N.Y., and the late John S. N. Sprague. 
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By 1836 timber, squared and round, 
was paying five mills per hundred cubic 
feet per mile if carried in boats, and one 
cent per mile in rafts. Boards, plank, 
scantling, and other sawed stuff paid a 
half cent per 1,000 feet in boats and two 
cents in rafts. The State Barge Canal 
headquarters in Albany gives the fol- 


weight.” 


lowing information on tolls: 

The Published Rates of Toll for the 
canals provided that lumber “shall not be 
cleared by measurement when carried in 
a boat having other articles on board 
paying toll by weight, but such lumber 
shall, in all cases, be also cleared by 


Representative rates were as follows: 


1. On timber, squared and round (not including 
timber squared by sawing ) per 100 cubic feet 


per mile, if carried by boats 
2. On same, if carried by rafts 


3. On lumber, carried in boats, when weighed, per 


1,000 pounds per mile, viz: 


On white pine, whitewood, cherry, bass- 
wood, cedar, boards, scantling and all sid- 
ing, lath and other sawed stuff less than 


1” thick 


On oak, hickory, beech, sycamore, black 
walnut, butternut, maple, ash, elm, fir, 


tamarack, yew and spruce 
On hemlock 
4. On shingles, in boats per M per mile 


cts. m. fr. 
0 5 0 
1 0 0 
0 2 0 
0 1 5 
0 0 6 
0 0 5 


5. On split and round posts (not exceeding 8*feet 

in length) and rails for fencing (not exceed- 

ing 14 feet in length) per M per mile, in boats 3 0 0 
6. On sawed stuff, for window blinds, not exceed- 

ing %4” in thickness, and window sashes and 


blinds, per 1,000 pounds per mile 


0 6 0 


Investigation indicates that the symbols cts., m., and fr. meant cents, mills, 


and fractions respectively. 


The East Boston Company, having 
large White Oak manufacturing opera- 
tions on Grand Island, stock of which 
was shipped by Canal to the Eastern 
seaboard was much concerned about 
the rate of tolls, as evidenced by a letter 
written by the president of the Com- 
pany: 

Boston, January 8, 1837. 
To the Commissioners of the 
Canal Fund of the 
State of New York; 


Gentlemen: 


We are induced to address you on 
the subject of the existing tolls paid on 
the ship plank sawed at the White- 


haven Mills on Grand Island, Niagara 
River, in the hope that some alteration 
or modification may be made in the 
rate of tolls on such part as may be 
brought down in rafts. 

It may not be improper to state, 
for the information of the Board, that 
the establishment at Whitehaven was 
made at a great expense, with the view 
to supply the Seaboard generally, and 
especially the City of New York, with 
Oak and Pine Ship Planks, that from 
the constant cutting which has been 
going on since the first settlement of 
the country, the Seaboard had been 
nearly stripped of timber for that 
purpose. A new source of supply was 
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therefore sought and a company of fine 
persons, citizens of Massachusetts and 
New York, was formed, who, at an ex- 
pense of nearly three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, have opened this new 
channel of supply, which while it 
operates as an extensive public benefit 
by furnishing the material indispensa- 
ble to the Shipping interest, would 
also, it was hoped prove profitable to 
the individuals concerned in the enter- 
prise. 

After a strong effort to overcome 
various difficulties incident to a new 
undertaking, they have proved by their 
operations the practicability of deriv- 
ing a sufficient supply of this useful 
material from the great forests of 
western New York, and have success- 
fully introduced its now almost ex- 
clusive use from the City of New York 
to the States of New Hampshire and 
of Maine inclusive. But although the 
Company have furnished a supply of 
Plank, admitted on all hands to be of 
a superior quality to any heretofore 
found in the market, they have never- 
theless met with serious difficulty find- 
ing a sufficient number of Canal boats 
for their transportation and have been 
driven to raft the plank as the only 
means left to get it to market. 


They readily admit the wisdom of 
the measures taken by the Canal Com- 
missioners by increasing the tolls on 
the long and unwieldy tows of Oak and 
Pine timber navigating the Canal, and 
which of course greatly impede the 
Canal boats, but they respectfully sub- 
mit to their consideration whether 
rafts of Ship Plank are now objection- 
able and whether the tolls on them 
should not be placed as low at least 
as on rafts of timber? Even this reduc- 
tion of tolls would be important to the 
Company but if a more material one 
should be made by providing that 
single cribs of plank towed each by 
one horse or more, should pass at the 
same rate of tolls as the same plank if 
shipped in boats, it is thought that the 
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main difficulty heretofore encountered 
by the Company would be removed. 
Nor are they aware that any greater 
objection would be made to this mode 
of transporting this Plank than if they 
even conveyed boats, because, as they 
understand it, the principal difficulty 
has heretofore been that the long tows 
of six cribs drawn by two horses and 
attended only by two or three men in 
passing the locks, and by getting on 
the Canal especially in the night, ma- 
terially impedes the navigation of it. 
Whereas, in regards to single cribs, 
conducted in the mode proposed, no 
objection of this kind could properly, 
as they think, be made. 


The Company would also suggest 
whether during the operations of the 
Commissioners for the enlargement of 
the Canal, the competition of the Com- 
pany in the hiring of the Scowboats. 
and the consequent increase in freight, 
would not be detrimental to the public 
interest. To get down all planks the 
mills would produce would at least 
require three hundred boats annually. 
The amount of tolls paid by the Grand 
Island Company during the last year 
has been larger, it is thought, than by 
any other Company or association at 
the West and unless some modification 
or alteration in the tolls shall be ad- 
mitted the Company will be compelled 
to turn their attention to the sawing 
of Pine lumber for the supply of Buf- 
falo and the tows on the Upper Lakes 
and abandon the Ship Plank business 
altogether, to the manifest injury, as 
they think, of the navigating interests 
of the metropolis and of the Seaboard, 
generally, was well as of the whole 
western section of the State whence 
nearly the whole supply is at present 
derived, and which if made available 
would greatly advance the value of the 
extensive timber lands in that quarter. 


Should the suggestions herein made 
meet the favorable attention of the 
Board and the tolls on Plank in rafts 
should be reduced to the same rate as 


hare 
A 


on timber, in proportion to the cubic 
contents of 12 feet board measure for 
a cubic foot, the amount on 1,000 feet 
board measure per mile would be of 
course one and a quarter cents, 
whereas we now pay 2 cents per M 
feet per mile, and if the Commissioners 
should, as we cannot but hope they 
will, make provision for single cribs in 
the manner suggested, by introducing 
into the Toll Table on Lumber, Wood, 
etc., after the 22nd specification of the 
rates of 1835 a provision somewhat 
like this: “On the same if carried in 
Raft of one single crib or lackage not 
exceeding seventy-eight feet in length, 
each drawn by one or more horses, 
5 mills per Cubic Feet per mile”, we 
cannot but think the navigation of the 
Canal would be far less impeded than 
at Present. 


Very respectfully, 
Gentlemen, 
Your Ob’t Svt, 
Stephen White, 
President EBCo.° 


A study of this letter indicates clearly 
that Mr. Stephen White knew what the 
East Boston Company wanted. The rea- 
sons, as stated, in the perhaps excessively 
courteous manner of that day and age, 
are positive and should have been con- 
vincing. Note the veiled threat to change 
the nature of the product and discon- 
tinue the use of the Canal if changes 
desired were not considered favorably 
by the Commissioners. Research has not 
uncovered the reply from the Commis- 
sioners, if any was made, but neither is 
there any evidence the Company dis- 
continued the use of the Canal. 


A few entries from the books of 
Mixer & Company, lumber wholesalers 
of Buffalo, and shippers by Canal in the 
early 1880's, show interesting data as to 
cargo and cost of transportation: 


“Letter from the original, Courtesy Richard 
N. Wright of Syracuse, N. Y. and the late 
John S. N. Sprague. 


April 28, 1880. 
Mixer & Company Account 
C. D. Whitney, Jr., Albany, N. Y. 
155000(660 Pes.) — 4/4 Pine Lumber 


per M Feet 

Canal Freight —$ 2.95 
Tolls — 81.61 
Loading — 30.00 
Insurance _ 7.50 
Tug Bills — 5.00 
Cash (Advanced) — 100.00 
$226.36 


June 19, 1880 
Mixer & Company 
to Glen Cove Mfg. Co. 

Glen Cove, L. I. 
155000(871 Pes.) — Basswood 
Canal and River Freight — $4.00 per M 

Sept. 1880. 
Mixer & Company 
to Jno. Bulmer 
Palmyra, N. Y. 
Ft. 
1717 Pcs. Com. Stks. — 1x12-16’ — 27,312 
428 Pcs. Com. Stks. — 1x12-14’ — 5,992 


_ 567 Pes. Com. Stks. — 1x12-12’ — 6,804 


10 Pes. Com. Stks. — 1x12-10’— 100 


40,208 

Ft. 
580 Pes. 4/4 Strips — A704 
281 Pcs. 5/4 Picks — 5,165 
935 Pcs. 4/4 Culls — 11,069 
782 Pes. 5/4 Com. — 15,243 
556 Pcs. 1x12 Barn Bds. — 8500 

84,889 


Canal Freight — $1.25 per M Ft. 
Aug. 1881. 
Mixer & Company 
to Wilson & Adams 
New York, N. Y. 


Ft. 
Ash Lumber — 30,036 
Cottonwood Lumber — 53.995 
Pine Lumber ee: Bey) 
Pine Lumber — 23,000 
(Est) 150,000 


Canal and River Freight @ $3.60 per M 
on Ash and Cottonwood and $3.00 per 


M on Pine. 
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June 1882. 
Mixer & Company 
to A. M. Dodge & Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Ft. 
Hard Maple — 30,455 
Quartered Ash — 10,387 
Plain Ash — 17,000 
Quartered Oak — 3,000 
60,842 
Canal and River Freight—$3.70 per M Ft. 


Aug. 1882. 
Mixer & Company 
to W. B. Morse & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

102 Cedar Posts — 10 Ft. Long 
4960 Cedar Posts — 10 Ft. Long 
55 Cords Est. 

Canal Freight — $1.50 per Cd. 

Terms of Sale included: 

“Consignees shall furnish on arrival a 
suitable dock or berth for said boat, and 
that four days, exclusive of legal holidays, 
after arrival of boat consignments and 
notice to consignees, be allowed for dis- 
charge of cargo, after which consignees 
to pay at a rate of two per cent on 
freight, over tolls, for each day’s deten- 
tion.” This was sometimes extended to 
five or six days depending on weather 
and other circumstances. 

The last reported shipments by this 
company via Canal were hemlock and 
pine to Brooklyn and Rochester in the 
early 1890's. 

It was slow transportation but it was 
sure, and the cargoes got through. The 
canal towns, now quiet sleepy villages, 
were lively in those days as the “canawl- 
ers” had to work off their energy at every 
stop. A nation was growing. 

Canal shipments from Tonawanda in 
the years of major activity were: 


Year Lumber—Feet 
1873 89,273,285 
1875 120,650,742 
1880 291,000,000 
1890 355,230,391 
1895 393,599,620 


The State of New York Department of 
Public Works did not indicate figures by 
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individual canals nor break down forest 
products into individual items. The 
figures although not fully detailed are 
enlightening and it may be safely as- 
sumed the greatest volume moved via 
the Erie Canal from West to East: 


Year Products of the Forest 
1837 618,741 Tons 
1840 587,647 Tons 
1850 1,261,991 Tons 
1860 1,509,977 Tons 
1870 1,916,511 Tons 
1880 1,566,764 Tons 


The statistics of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange compiled in association with 
the Buffalo Merchants Exchange show 
the following shipments by Canal during 
representative years in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries: 

Shipments — M. Ft. of Lumber 

1898 1899 1900 1903 1907 1908 

28,182 23,744 16,833 21,020 94,390 70,350 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
BUFFALO AS A LUMBER 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER 

Buffalo was not in existence when the 
American Revolution ended. In 1795 a 
few houses were located on the city’s 
present site. In 1806 there were sixteen 
dwellings, two stores, several smithies 
and taverns, and a drugstore. By 1812 
the population had considerably in- 
creased and the village became a center 
of interest because of the war on the 
Frontier. In December 1813 it was 
captured by the British and Indians and 
almost every house was destroyed. The 
village was quickly rebuilt. By May 1814 
there were twenty-three houses, four 
stores, twelve groceries, taverns, shops, 
and other buildings. The 1820 census 
listed 2095 inhabitants. 

In 1825 the opening of the Erie Canal 
made Buffalo an important trans-ship- 
ping point from New York to the West 
and vice versa. Westward moved thou- 
sands of people from the eastern United 
States and from Europe seeking settle- 
ment on the new lands in the West. The 


heaviest movement started about twenty 
years after the Canal was opened its full 
length. They came by Canal to Buffalo 
and thence onto steamers for the trip 
through the Lakes. Buffalo, strategically 
located as it was, had a natural reason 
for growth. It was at the foot of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes. The first steam- 
boat on the Lakes, the “Walk-in-the- 
Water,” sailed from Buffalo in 1818. The 
industrial growth of the East demanded 
building materials. Buffalo had its first 
rail communication in 1833. From that 
time on, shipping through the Port of 
Buffalo constantly increased. The produc- 
tion of the Eastern forests had almost 
reached its peak. The great forests of the 
upper Lake States stood ready to supply 
the demand. 

New York State was first in national 
production in 1850 supplying about 
twenty percent of the total national lum- 
ber supply and employing 10,840 
workers. New York State produced more 
lumber than any other state in the 
Union. Albany, where the old Erie Canal 
lumber docks may still be seen, became 
the greatest lumber distributing point in 
the country, distributing lumber from 
the Adirondacks, the Catskills, the Great 
Lakes country via Buffalo, from Canada 
down through the Champlain Canal and 
from central New York to the Eastern 
Seaboard. In 1869 New York reached the 
peak of its lumber production and there- 
after, due particularly to the decreasing 
available supply of white pine, produc- 
tion steadily dropped. In 1869, one bil- 
lion three hundred ten million feet of 
white pine valued at $21,238,228 was 
produced in New York. 

“With the decrease of lumber manu- 
facturing in New York State about the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
Eastern capital began looking at the 
pineries of Michigan and Wisconsin 
as a profitable source of supply. In the 
late 1830's pressure was put on the 
Government for extinction of the In- 
dian titles to the land in the Lake 
States. Following such, a great wave 

*Fries, Robert F., Empire in Pine, State His- 


of Eastern speculators bought land in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The panic 
of 1837 ended that speculation but the 
lumber industry had started to grow 
and economic forces assured its expan- 
sion. The growth of the early logging 
and lumber companies was contingent 
upon the migration to the Lake States 
of men skilled in the techniques of 
logging, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion of the product. Most of the early 
millowners knew very little of the 
technical side of lumbering and they 
soon faced problems they could not 
solve without expert help. The West 
could furnish many men skilled in 
woodcraft but few who understood 
the technicalities on running an in- 
dustry in the wilderness. Consequently 
the millmen sought to attract trained 
managers and laborers from the older 
lumbering communities of New Bruns- 
wick, Maine, New Hampshire, New 
York and Pennsylvania.”® 
The forces were important. The “West” 
was our present Central States and 


* Michigan and Wisconsin. The principal 


timber available was near big water 
transportation. A glance at the map will 
show that movement by water east would 
have to move to the foot of Lake Erie 
and the Buffalo gateway. Lack of railroad 
transportation provided no other way. 
Nature had pointed the way upon which 
human enterprise would capitalize. The 
market for a very large proportion of the 
Lake States pine production was the 
industrial East. With few railroad con- 
nections west, the logical method of 
transport was by lake and that meant 
through Buffalo and the Tonawandas at 
the foot of Lake Erie. 

During these years the lumbermen of 
Ohio and Michigan and Upper Canada 
began to float the products of the forests 
to the popular Eastern markets. During 
the years prior to 1850 the lumber trade 
of Buffalo was supplied from the out- 
lying districts and consisted mainly 
in meeting the local demand caused by 
the growth of the town itself. In 1850 


torical Society of Wisconsin, 1951. 
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lumber was cheap. A large portion of 
that received at Buffalo and the Tona- 
wandas was from the Canadian forests. 
Port Dover, Ontario, was considered the 
headquarters of the Canadian trade. 
White pine was delivered at that point 
at rates of $3 per M for Box, $6 for 
Commons and $12 for Uppers. The 
Grand Trunk and Great Western Rail- 
ways brought much of that Canadian 
lumber to Buffalo. The following is 
quoted from a letter written in 1910 by 
Mr. George W. Hotchkiss who was ac- 
tively engaged in the lumber business in 
Port Dover between the years of 1851 
and 1861. Mr. Hotchkiss was later Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Illinois Lumber 
and Building Material Dealers Associa- 
tion. He died in Evanston, IIl., in 1926 
at the age of 95 years: 

The lumber business was in the 
height of its glory at Port Dover and 
Port Burwell during the years 1845 to 
1848. When I reached Port Dover in 
1851, the three houses then in the 
business of buying and shipping ag- 
gregated probably fifty to sixty million 
feet per year. Edmund Hall had been 
in the business for several years when 
Henry Wheeler bought him out in 
1850. I do not know how long Robin- 
son & Schuyler, who were buying for 
Henry W. Sage of Albany, had been 
there before I came, nor how long 
Stacey B. and his brother, Elias Hill, 
had occupied the office which stood at 
the edge of the swamp just where the 
railroad station is. Wheeler's office 
was in a one-and-a-half story ware- 
house on the water's edge but facing 
Main Street, our piling ground being 
to the south of the building. There 
were three warehouses in a row, two 
of which we knew as the Buckwell, 
ours came to be known as Wheeler’s. 
About 1854 Wheeler built a piling dock 
of 250 feet in length or more from the 
bridge south. This was about 60 feet 
in width and would hold a big pile of 
lumber. The mills from which that 
came were scattered all over the 
country from Haldimand County (on 
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the east) to Elgin County (on the 
west). 

Our purchases extended as far west 
as Port Rowan and Port Burwell and 
as far north as Woodstock, Brantford 
and Paris. I bought some on Welling- 
ton Square on Lake Erie (head of the 
lake) and as far east as Port Hope, but 
a line circling from Port Burwell to 
Woodstock, Caledonia and Dunnville 
would practically embrace the territory 
from which came our stock of white 
pine, and within the region so de- 
scribed was for many years a supply 
obtained through the various dealers 
of probably 200 million feet per year. 
While the larger number of mills were 
located on streams and ran the gate 
saw, cutting from three to four thou- 
sand feet per day, there were also 
many steam mills. These sometimes 
cut as high as from five to ten thou- 
sand feet a day. 

We had shipping points from which 
lumber was usually rafted to the vessel 
at Selkirk, Nanticoke, St. Williams and 
a point on Lake Erie, eight miles east 
of Port Burwell. We shipped consider- 
able lumber from Cayuga and Cale- 
donia as well as from Brantford, mostly 
by raft, although our light draft vessels 
could go up the Grand River as far as 
Cayuga. 

From 1850 to 1855 we paid $14 for 
clears which included lumber with no 
more than three knots well scattered 
and not larger than could be covered 
by a ten cent piece; seven dollars for 
fourths, which allowed for four such 
knots, or in the absence of knots, a 
narrow bright sap on one or both 
edges; three dollars for fine common, 
in the main a grade which ranks with 
finishing lumber today. What today 
would rank as No. 1 Common we did 
not want at any price. 

Our shipping was between ten and 
eleven million feet per year, of an 
average value of from $30.00 to $40.00 
in the Albany market, costing us about 
$10 freight via Welland Canal to 
Oswego, thence by Erie Canal to Al- 
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bany. About 1854 Mr. William Haw- 
kins, an inspector, moved to Buffalo 
and our shipments were from that time 
made through that port which never 
had been utilized for that purpose until 
then but which speedily monopolized 
the shipping of the western country.°* 

Dr. Bannister further states that large 
rafts were assembled at Port Dover and 
taken eastward many as far as Quebec. 
He further states that square timber was 
loaded in vessels having timber ports in 
the stern. Also that another feature long 
since forgotten was the bringing in from 
the forests of long sticks of timber, drawn 
by several yoke of oxen, and destined to 
become masts for the schooners of that 
day. 

Another firm shipping from the same 
section was Lees and Waters which en- 
gaged almost exclusively in the shipment 
of oak. 

The lumber interests of Buffalo grew 
from small beginnings to large propor- 
tions in a period of about forty years. 
Down to 1850 the lumber trade along 


the Frontier had not assumed a degree * 


of especial importance although sufficient 
for local requirements. It was difficult 
for the Michigan lumbermen up the 
Lakes to meet the competition of stock 
moving from the nearer Canadian points. 
Nevertheless, during those early years, 
the lumbermen of Michigan, including 
some from Ohio, began to float the prod- 
ucts of the forest, hardwoods and soft- 
woods, to the popular eastern markets. 
It was then that the Port of Buffalo and 
the Tonawandas at the foot of Lake Erie 
began to acquire national importance as 
lumber marketing and _ distributing 
centers. It must be emphasized that Buf- 
falo and the Tonawandas were always 
storage and distributing points. They 
were not large consuming points. The 
wholesale trade was confined to three or 
four firms. Among the most important 
were J. Thistlewait at the foot of Erie 
Street, William Hawkins on Ohio Basin, 
and J. S. and J. L. Newton on Court 
Street. In 1852, S. D. Colie and J. S. 


**Quoted in a letter from Dr. John A. Bannister, 


Noyes established themselves and_be- 
came important. 

From about 1850 Buffalo and the 
Tonawandas were the point where many 
cargoes of lumber were transferred to 
canal boats and forwarded to Albany. 
Many of those canal boats were built of 
white oak cut and sawed into ship 
timbers and plank from the forests of 
Niagara County as previously noted. 
Thereafter, Buffalo became chiefly a 
forwarding market, and those engaged in 
the trade were measurers and forwarders 
of lumber. 


In the latter part of the 1850's there 
were six lumber yards in Buffalo, all of 
them handling principally white pine 
and hemlock from Ontario, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. In 1852 the firm of 
Colie and Noyes claimed credit for 
having brought the first hemlock by rail 
over the Erie Railroad from Pennsylvania 
to Buffalo. But their eyes were soon 
turned to the white pine from the Upper 
Lakes. In 1851, a boatload of excellent 
Michigan white pine, 2” thick, wide and 
long, and clear was brought to Buffalo. 
The people of the town displayed much 
interest in the cargo from the Michigan 
pinelands. That registered in the minds 
of the dealers. W. G. Rector, in Log 
Transportation in the Lakes States 
(1953), writes; “In 1847 the first ship- 
ment of clear cork pine was sent from 
Saginaw, Michigan, eastward by way of 
the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal to 
Albany, N. Y. There its straight grain and 
fine texture created wide-spread interest 
which was reflected in the building of a 
strong demand. Seven years later there 
were 29 sawmills in the Saginaw area and 
nine more were constructed along the 
Saginaw River. Before the Civil War, 
commercial lumbering operations had 
spread northward along the eastern shore 
of the Lower Peninsula to include Alpena.” 

Further: “During 1863 and 1864 the 
wartime shortage of labor curtailed the 
log cut somewhat but bad droughts kept 
the logs that were cut from being driven 
down the streams. These factors, coupled 
Pt. Dover, Ontario, to the author, April 24, 1964. 
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with the inflationary aspects of the war, 
caused lumber prices to boom. At Buf- 
falo, N.Y., the lower grade 4x4’s com- 
monly called “culls” sold for $7.50 per M 
feet in 1862 but by January 1865, the 
price had increased to $16 per thousand. 
In the spring of 1865 logs became plenti- 
ful and in six months the 4x4 price at 
Buffalo fell 31%.” 


In 1859 the increasing distance and 
increasing freight rates from the Cana- 
dian producing centers handicapped con- 
siderably the importation of Canadian 
lumber into Buffalo and it was deter- 
mined by the Buffalo lumbermen, princi- 
pally Mixer & Smith and Colie & Noyes, 
that some way must be found to trans- 
port the products of the Upper Lakes 
more cheaply to the Eastern market. 
Two rafts of lumber were brought down 
the Lakes but on arrival, the lumber was 
found to have swollen and was so dam- 
aged that no profit was made on the 
venture. Vessel freight was then $9 per 
thousand, and Buffalo was paying a high 
price for its lumber by the time it was 
unloaded on the wharfs. The rafting of 
lumber down the Lakes was an extremely 
interesting operation, perhaps the most 
interesting feature being the construction 
of the rafts. The following is quoted 
from the Saginaw Enterprise of July 5, 
1866: 


The enormous prices charged by 
vessels this season has put lumbermen 
to their wits to get some means of get- 
ting the products of their mills and 
pineries to market at a less expensive 
rate. The result is that they are resort- 
ing quite largely to the primitive shift 
of rafting, though like everything else, 
science and experience is lending its 
aid to improve each successive struc- 
ture, until they are as unlike an old- 
fashioned raft as is a railroad unlike 
an ancient Pennsylvania wagon. The 
great impediment to rafting from here 
had been the long stretch of rough 
water in Saginaw Bay and Lake Huron. 
Many thousands of dollars have been 
lost upon these waters by the breaking 
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up of rafts and of late years it was 
deemed too hazardous to risk under 
ordinary circumstances. A few days 
ago we visited one of the rafts now 
being built in the Saginaw River by 
Mr. W. R. Burt and learned some- 
thing of the “modus operandi” of 
securing these floats. 

First, a strong and firm bed of 
square timber is laid in the water, 
securely fastened by lashings and pins. 
About five feet apart upright posts are 
set up of green oak or hickory saplings, 
fastened ‘securely to the bed pieces. 
A rim is laid of good, smooth, strong 
boards and the filling begins. The lum- 
ber is laid in tiers, of plank, scantling, 
joists or boards, each tier completed 
and fitted closely into the rim by itself. 
The next tier is then laid, care being 
taken to break joints, as much as pos- 
sible, and particularly endwise of the 
raft and lumber. It is thus built up tier 
after tier and rim after rim, the bed 
being gradually submerged by the 
weight, until the desired height is ob- 
tained. In laying the bed of the raft, it 
is sized proportionately to the quantity 
intended to be carried, of course, and 
the superintendent then has only to 
put in so many feet and the supply is 
stopped. During the building the 
superintendent is constantly on the 
raft, and a competent inspector meas- 
ures and tallies every board as laid 
down, so when complete, the shipper 
knows exactly what he has got, style 
and quality. Now comes the “securing” 
of the raft. To do this another tier of 
timbers is placed on top, which are 
fastened to the upright posts, and 
made as fast and firm as possible. Then 
chains are passed around the bottom 
braces, and drawn up the sides, and 
secured to a series of binders on top, 
rendering the whole very compact and 
firm. These chains are from five to ten 
feet apart, according to the size and 
weight of the raft, and are subjected 
to a tremendous strain, the binders 
being so adjusted that it must be con- 

continued on page 27 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Historic American Buildings 
Survey was fathered by the Great De- 
pression in late 1933 with the intent of 
providing work for unemployed archi- 
tects. The idea was to record in photo- 
graphs, by measured drawings, and in 
written descriptions the history of the 
nation’s architecture. A thousand men’s 
efforts were spent over a seven-year per- 
iod in recording buildings of the eastern 
seaboard built before 1825. At the end 
of this period (1941) 6,389 structures 
had been recorded and the resulting 
data deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress. World War II and subsequent 
disturbances put the program into a 
state of suspended animation. 


In 1957 the Survey was re-activated. 
By this time there was an awareness 
among historians that the entire 19th 
century had architectural value and that 
the United States was larger than the 
tidewater area of the Atlantic seaboard. 


1916 was then set as the cut-off date for . 


buildings to be added to the Survey. 
Chairmen of Preservation Committees 
of local chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects across the country were 
approached regarding the suitability of 
‘buildings in their areas for inclusion in 
the Survey. 


Mr. Olaf William Shelgren is chair- 
man of the Preservation Committee of 
the Buffalo & Western New York Chapter 
of the A.I.A. His initial reply to the 
HABS office, then in Philadelphia, re- 
sulted in a visit to Buffalo in 1963 on a 
summer's afternoon by John Poppeliers, 
architectural historian on their staff. Mr. 
Poppeliers, a native of Binghamton, 
N. Y., was assumed by his superiors to 
be a knowledgeable person on Western 
New York and the buildings existing 
here. It was his first visit and his knowl- 
edge was limited to Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Larkin Company office build- 
ing and his houses—gained from books 
and classroom. The short length of his 
visit permitted only a whirlwind tour of 


downtown Buffalo and a newspaper 
interview, but gave him first-hand knowl- 
edge of buildings existing here. 


August 1964 brought Mr. Poppeliers 
back to the Niagara Frontier, for a week- 
end visit this time. Arriving on a Friday 
afternoon, he had time for a brief review 
of the downtown Buffalo area. Saturda 
brought forth an excursion of Mr. Shel- 
gren and Mr. Poppeliers to Chautauqua 
County with Miss Jewel Conover of 
Fredonia as tour leader and Mr. Harold 
L. Olmsted as obligato. Miss Conover 
lead the band of travelers through 
Fredonia, Westfield, Ashville, Panama, 
and finally to Chautauqua. Here Mr. 
Robert Gaede, of Cleveland and then 
national chairman of the A.I.A. Preserva- 
tion Committees, took over as leader, 
being a long-time summer resident of the 
Chautauqua community. Mr. Olmsted, in 
wooden shoes and long white hair, posed 
successfully as Ringo Starr's grandfather 
for a bevy of adoring teen-agers until he 
shattered the illusion. Sunday, Mr. 
Charles Thiele, architect of Niagara 
Falls, and Mr. Lester Smith acted as tour 
guides for the Upper Niagara River: 
Niagara Falls, Lewiston, and Youngs- 
town, before Mr. Poppeliers returned in 
the evening to Philadelphia. 


In September Mr. James C. Massey, 
head of HABS, wrote Mr. Shelgren from 
Philadelphia to say that the Survey 
would include, initially, eleven buildings 
in Buffalo, five in the Niagara Falls area, 
four in Chautauqua County, and six in 
the Albion area (visited by Poppeliers 
independently from his Buffalo visits). 
This was to be in charge of Mr. Shelgren 
and the Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
Society, who were to be responsible for 
the written architectural and _ historical 
data along with the other members of 
Mr. Shelgren’s committee — Messrs. 
Louis Greenstein, Guy Baldwin, and 
Roger Patterson. Miss Conover and Mr. 
Shelgren, Jr. did this work for the 
Chautauqua County Buildings, as did 
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Mr. Cary Lattin, Orleans County His- 
torian, for the Athion buildings. 

It was June, 1965 when Mr. Jack 
Boucher, HABS photographers, appeared 
with a station wagon full of equipment 
to do the photographing. He arrived in 
Buffalo and within an hour was at work. 
The weather during his five-day visit 
cooperated splendidly and the ‘results 
were approximately 150 superb photo- 
graphs. Subsequently, the written ma- 
terial and photograph negatives were 
sent to Philadelphia and ea to the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D. C. 

The criteria for a building’s mnclnston 
are its historical and/or erchitectural 
merits. Priority is given to buildings 
threatened with demolition (i.e. urban 
renewal and highway programs) or al- 
terations. The annual reports of the 
Librarian of Congress show that the 
HABS is one of the most active collec- 
tions in the Library. Copies of photo- 
graphs of the buildings and the written 
descriptions are available from the 
Library of Congress for a nominal sum. 


The HABS program is a continuing 
one. Unfortunately its funds are limited 
and the published catalog of the Survey 
(available in libraries across the country ) 
has not been brought up to date for ten 
years. There is no reason why local or- 
ganizations ‘annot add to the collection 
on their own initiative. All that is re- 
quired for this is an evaluation of build- 
ings — architecturally and _ historically, 
ae a good photographer. In this way 
many persons can contribute to the 
documentation of an important part of 
our cultural heritage. 

The following catalog was prepared 
by the author for the initial exhibit of 
these materials in the State Court of the 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society. 
Funds for the mounting of the exhibit 
and its formal opening on February 16, 
1966, were provided by the New York 
State Council on the Arts. A further grant 
from the Council made possible the con- 
version of the exhibit into a traveling 
exhibit, and the publication of this 
catalog. 


MARTIN-TAURIELLO HOUSE 


MartiIn-TAURIELLO House 
123 Jewetr Parkway 
BuFFao, N.Y. 
Now owned by Mrs. S. J. Tauriello, i 
was built in 1904 for Darwin Martin, an 
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executive of the Larkin Co. It is perhaps 
superfluous to note that Frank Lloyd 
Wright was the architect. Originally, it 
had a conservatory and garage ponueced 
to the house by a ‘long pergola- like struc- 
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ture. These were demolished in 1960 
when the rear of the property was sold. 
The present owner acquired the prop- 
erty in the 1950's after a long period of 
inoccupancy. They have carefully re- 
modeled the house, respecting the orig- 
inal design, into two apartments plus 
living and working quarters for them- 
selves. 


Because of the fame of the architect, 
scarcely a week goes by without a re- 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


quest to visit the house by architects and 
students from all over the world. 


Unitep States Customs Houser 
NE Corner SENECA AND 
WASHINGTON STREET 

BuFFAa.o, N.Y. 


Demolished in 1965, the earliest part 
of this building was completed in 1858 
(the 3-story rear portion). In 1886 the 
4-story front portion was built. Original- 
ly it housed post office, customs office, 
and court rooms. The Ohio sandstone of 
the exterior surrendered its original 
tawny warmth to the soot of the years 
which gave the building an excessively 
formidable appearance. The design of 
the building had its origins in Italy. One 
had, when standing on the street outside, 
a feeling of Florence where the palazzi 
of Renaissance bankers hang heavy on 
the streets. 


Sr. Pau’s EpiscopaAL CATHEDRAL 
SHELTON SQUARE 
Burrato, N.Y. 


Construction was started in 1849 with 
Richard Upjohn as architect. He also 
designed Trinity Church in New York 
City’s financial district. It is built with 
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sandstone quarried at Hulberton in Or- 
leans County. In 1888 fire consumed the 
entire interior and the wood roof. Re- 
construction within the masonry shell 
was started almost immediately. The 
building is a superb example of Gothic 
revival architecture owing its inspiration 
to the early churches of England. Stand- 
ing on a small irregularly shaped lot, it 
presents a continually changing composi- 
tion to the pedestrian who circumnay- 
igates it. 


St. Lours RomMAN Catuo.ic CuurcH 
Main AND EpwarpD STREETS 
BurFrao, N.Y. 


Herein, there lies a small paradox: a 
French patron saint and a building ow- 
ing its inspiration to the Gothic of Ger- 
many. This is eminently suitable con- 
sidering the growth of Buffalo and of 
St. Louis’ parish: the French background 
of Mr. Le Couteulx, donor in 1829 of the 
land, and the large German influx in the 
mid-19th century. This building for St. 
Louis Church was completed in 1889, 
Messrs. Schickel and Ditmars of New 
York City being the architects. The 
exterior is Medina red sandstone and 
the tower is a delight to the eye from 
many points in the area, near and far. 


DorsHEIMER House 
(Geo. R. BENNETT Co. ) 
434 DELAWARE AVENUE 
BurFra.o, N.Y. 


Mr. William Dorsheimer built this 
dignified building for his residence in 
1869 from drawings prepared by H. H. 
Richardson, architect, who later designed 
Trinity Church in Boston, Massachusetts, 
and the Buffalo State Hospital. The house 
is more representative of designs of the 
1860's and 70’s, when the style of the 
French Second Empire was popular, 
than of Mr. Richardson’s later designs to 
which he owes his great reputation. The 
careful transformation from residence to 
business quarters maintains evidence of 
the vanishing glories of Delaware 
Avenue. 
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DORSHEIMER HOUSE 


PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 
SW Corner CHuRCH AND PEARL STREETS 
Burra.o, N.Y. 


Architecturally, this is probably the 
most famous building in Buffalo, having 
a world-wide reputation. It was designed 
by Louis Sullivan and built in 1895, 
being one of Buffalo’s first all-steel frame 
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PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY CLUB 
355 BUFFALO STREET 
Nracara Fats, N.Y. 


Started in 1837, but for unknown rea- 
sons not completed until 1851 by Major 
Solon Whitney, this Greek Revival resi- 
dence sits discreetly removed from the 
street. The native grey limestone of the 
walls acts as pleasant’ foil for the white 
woodwork of the exterior. Subsequent 
additions and alterations through the 
years show the changes of fashion, but 
yet have the proud spirit of the original 
house. 


First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
505 Cayuca AT 5TH STREET 
Lewiston, N.Y. 


For almost 150 years the cupola of this 
building has been a landmark for trav- 
elers descending the Niagara Escarp- 
ment. The building was started in 1825 
and architecturally is a transitional de- 
sign between the Post-Colonial or Fed- 
eral style and the Greek Revival. Con- 
tinuous use of the building as a house of 
worship has brought changes to the 
exterior and interior to keep it in style. 
Fortunately, the cupola and two-story 
portico have remained unchanged. 


buildings. Sullivan covered the steel 
frame on the exterior with terra cotta in 
designs which are one of his “trade 
marks.” These are carefully confined 
within the vertical lines of the exterior 
except at the cornice where there is a 
gentle explosion. 

The interior of the building is cur- 
rently undergoing modernization and 
pieces of the original metalwork are 
being utilized for decorative ornaments. 

Yale “University and the Art Institute of 
Chicago are among the proud owners 
of salvaged materials from the interior, 
and in a sense all Buffalonians are owners 
of the exterior. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
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Erte County SAvinG BANK 
MAIN AND NIAGARA STREETS 
Burrao, N.Y. 


Completed in 1893, this building 
represents a transitional stage of con- 
struction. Its neighbor, St. Paul's 

Cathedral, represents the early stage 
with the masonry walls supporting floor 
and roof. Its other neighbor, the Pru- 
dential Building, represents the latest 
stage with masonry covering a_ steel 
frame which supports floor and roof. The 
Erie County Savings Bank Building has 
the masonry to carry floor and roof at 
the exterior, while inside these are car- 
ried on a steel frame. 

Occupying a triangular lot, the build- 
ing represents a superb solution to the 
difficult site. George B. Post of New 
York City was selected as the architect 
in 1891, the result of a competition. It 
was initially designed to have electric 
lighting — a modern invention in 1893 — 
for which Thomas Alva Edison was the 
consulting engineer. The design of the 
building owes much to the chateaux of 
France and the roofline is the most in- 
teresting in downtown Buffalo. 

This building, along with its neighbors, 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral and the 
Prudential Building, constitute a trium- 
virate of architectural history. The build- 
ing is to be demolished in the “interest” 
of urban renewal. 


Tue FRONTIER House 
450 CENTER STREET 
Lewiston, N.Y. 


In 1833 a traveler through Lewiston 
reported that the Frontier House was a 
very good building and that the rest of 
the buildings there were very ordinary. 
Since few “existing Lewiston buildings 
predate 1833, we cannot confirm or re- 
fute this traveler's judgment. But look- 
ing at the Frontier House by itself, we 
can agree with his verdict on it. It 
was built in 1824 as a hotel and has been 
serving the public ever since. Of par- 
ticular interest is the original ornamental 
woodwork of the interior and exterior. 
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THE FRONTIER HOUSE 


Tue CoBBLESTONE CHURCH 
Ripce Roap (U.S. 104) NortrH sipE 
Cuitps, N.Y. 

In 1834 the First Universalist Society 
erected a simple stone church building 
on the Ridge Road. Since the area 
abounded with small stones, the size and 
shape of large potatoes, the exterior was 
faced with these laid in straight rows. 
This we now call “cobblestone build- 
ing.” In 1874 the interior of the church 
was remodeled. The pews were turned 
around; a new “modern” pulpit was in- 
stalled; the doors from the pews were 
removed; and the old woodwork was 
grained. In the 1890's the tower was 
removed because of the ravages of time 
and the weather, and the congregation 
moved to neighboring Albion. 

Finally, in 1960 the Cobblestone So- 
ciety was formed to save the church 


building which was in danger of being 
sold for commercial purposes. It be- 
came the property of the Cobblestone 
Society in 1963, and since then the tower 
has been replaced, roof repaired, win- 
dows reglazed, and fallen plaster re- 
placed. The Society is in the process of 
turning the basement into a museum 
room ae presenting the history of cobble- 
stone building and of the Albion-Childs 
area. 


SmitH Biy-FANCHER HousE 
4 N. MAPLE STREET 
AsHvILLe, N.Y. 

In or about 1835 a Mr. Smith Bly 
built this Greek Revival house for his 
residence in the village of Ashville in 
the town of North Harmony. And a har- 
monious residence he did build. The 
ornamental woodwork is reputed to have 
come from Philadelphia, but no proof of 
this has been found. Regardless of its 
origin it has survived the weather and 
changing tastes splendidly, and still de- 
lights the eye of the beholder. 


Biorr-BartTLetr House 
135 W. BANK STREET 
AvBron, N.Y. 

This is a small temple-form frame 
house on a side street. Its grace and 
dignity come from the four simple 
square columns across the front and 
the elaborate ornament of the entrance 
and adjoining window heads. This ap- 
parently came from Minard Lafever’s 
The Beauties of Modern Architecture, 
a builder’s handbook first published in 
1835 and widely used for about twenty 
years. 


ATHERLY-SWANSON House 
406 W. Marin STREET 
ASHVILLE, N.Y. 

Perhaps this house can be regarded as 
a triumph of the jigsaw, for it has an 
almost bewildering variety of sawed 
ornament. The house is essentially a 
square Italianate villa surmounted with 
an observatory, and typical of the mid- 
19th century. But the two-story porches 
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COPP-SMITH HOUSE 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
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at front and back, the side porch, and the 
ornamentation render the _ building 
unique. The ornament is basically Gothic 
but was translated in the hands of a 
country carpenter into something exotic. 


Copp-SmitH House 
17 East AVENUE 
SINCLAIRVILLE, N.Y. 


“The Rural Gothic style, characterized 
mainly by pointed gables . . . (is) much 
the most beautiful mode for our country 
residences. The outline is highly pictur- 
esque and harmonious with nature. The 
form is convenient, their accessories 
elegant and they are highly expressive 
of the refined and unostentatious enjoy- 
ments of the country.” These words 
were written by Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing in a book titled Cottage Residences; 
or, A series of designs for rural cottages 
and cottage villas. And their gardens 
and grounds. Adapted to North America, 
first appearing in 1842. 


The exact date of the construction is 
unknown, but it was probably around 
1850, and the builder heeded Mr. 
Downing’s words. The house is fortunate 
in retaining most of its ornamentation. 
Especially unusual are the two diamond 
stacks of the chimney, and the rose 
trellis. The interior of the house is 
trimmed in the Greek Revival style. The 
years and successive owners have been 
kind to the house. 


First PresBYTERIAN CHURCH 
East STATE STREET OPPOSITE COURTHOUSE 
Apion, N.Y. 


Originally, this building had a_pro- 
jecting tower which was later demolished 
by the destructive hand of nature 
and changing tastes in style. When the 
stone church in the late 19th century 
Gothic style was built adjoining this 
Greek Revival building, the original 
room for worship was converted to other 
uses of the church. Fortunately, the 
splendid plaster ceiling ornament re- 
mains, along with the two columns 
flanking the entrance. 


Dr. WALTER Cary House 
184 DELAWARE AVENUE 
Burrao, N.Y. 


This house was built in 1853, and to 
build a house in the Early English style 
then (Gothic Revival is a fairly recent 
term) was to announce that one was a 
pace- -setter in matters of style and fash- 
ion. But by the end of the Civil War it 
was rather out-of-date. So in the early 
1870's the mansard roof was added and 
the interiors remodeled in French Ren- 
aissance style, which brought it abreast 
with current tastes. Its destruction 
this year has been a great loss to Del- 
aware Avenue and to Buffalo. 


U. S. Post OFFICE 
SWAN AND ELLicotr STREETS 
BurFao, N.Y. 


Nowadays post office buildings are not 
built as they used to be. Construction on 
this one was started in 1894 and finished 
in early 1901; James Knox Taylor was the 
architect. The style is French Gothic, 
complete with gargoyles on the tower 
and at the corners. A native note is the 
Federal eagle over the entrance and the 
bison heads at each side. The great 
skylight-covered court in the center of 
the building above the first floor is really 
quite breathtaking. This building is to be 
declared surplus property later this year 
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ADAMS POWER PLANT 


CARY HOUSE 


U. S. POST OFFICE, BUFFALO 


by the government, so we can probably 
look forward to another parking lot. 


ApaMs Power PLANT 

BuFFALO AVENUE ADJACENT TO END OF 
PortacGE Roap 

Nracara Fatts, N.Y. 


This building was in the process of 
demolition in the spring of 1965 when 
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the HABS photographer arrived to take 
pictures. Completed in 1895 with Stan- 
ford White as the architect, this building 
housed the first generating plant to 
transmit electrical current over a long 
distance (to Buffalo for street lighting). 
Built of Niagara limestone, in great 
rock-faced blocks, its very appearance 
said “POWER.” The masonry of the main 
entrance was carefully saved and it is 
planned to re-erect this as a sort of 
“triumphal arch” memorial elsewhere in 
Niagara Falls. 


Rynp-PoLerro House 

NW Corner OF WASHINGTON 
& PEARL STREETS 

WestrFieELp, N.Y. 


Along with the gothic cottage, Mr. 
Andrew Jackson Downing advocated the 
Italian villa as a proper style for the 
American house. Great overhanging 
eaves supported on scrolled brackets, 
and usually an observatory surmounting 
the low pitched roof are the trademarks 
of this style. This house was apparently 
built at the close of the Civil War. The 
boards of the siding were fashioned to 
imitate cut stone (like Mt. Vernon) and 
then given a coat of sand and paint to 
further the likeness. Horizontally sliding 
sash in the windows in the frieze are a 
rare feature. Since a fire in the rear wing 
in 1964, the house has been empty 
awaiting destruction by vandals and/or 
the elements. 
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RYND-POLETTO HOUSE 
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~ BUFFALO STATE HOSPITAL 


BurraLo State Hospirau 
400 Forest AVENUE 
Burra.o, N.Y. 

The construction of the original com- 
plex of buildings (22) spanned the 
years 1871 to 1890, with Henry Hobson 
Richardson as architect. The assemblage 
of French medieval forms in this vast 
composition is now considered typical of 
his work. Collaborating with the archi- 
tect was Frederick Law Olmsted who 
was responsible for the landscape design 
of the grounds. The twin towers add a 
vital vertical note to the flat surrounding 
landscape and a landmark to the skyline 
of the West Side. 


CoBBLESTONE SCHOOL 

Ripce Roap (U.S. 104) N. Swe 
% mr. E. OF INTERSECTION WITH 
N. Y. State Route 98 

Cuips, N.Y. 

Built in 1849, this building served the 
children of the area until the mid 1950’s. 
The building was acquired in 1961 by 
the Cobblestone Society which maintains 
it as a 19th century school museum. 


Cobblestone buildings (as they are now 
called) were built in surprising numbers 
in Upstate New York from 1825 to 1865. 
Westward-moving Yorkers took this craft, 
where nature cooperated with a supply 
of stones, into Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Canada. The stones of this Greek 
Revival-style school are the smooth 
water-washed variety laid in courses ap- 
proximately 2-% in. high. Here the un- 
usual feature is that the stones are a 
veneer on a wood frame building. 


Tue D. A. R. (Toustey-Cuurcu ) House 
249 N. Main STREET 
AxBion, N.Y. 


i. ee ee ee ; A unique Greek Revival house, with as 
COBBLESTONE SCHOOL much distinction as the great temple 
form houses of Geneva and Rochester, 
this small house has undergone few 
changes since it was built around 1840. 
On the exterior the second floor is mini- 
mized by the deep cornice and flat 
pitched roof. But, greeting the visitor on 
entering the main entrance, is a most 
imposing and unusual staircase. Else- 
where on the first floor ornament from 
Minard Lafever’s architectural books is 
in evidence. 


THE D.A.R. (TOUSLEY-CHURCH) HOUSE Pratt OPERA 
114-120 Main STREET 


ALBION, N.Y. 


Built by John Pratt in the late 1880's 
its original name was the “Grand Opera” 
in the Pratt block. At the time of its con- 
struction it had the largest stage between 
Rochester and Buffalo. The 1900's saw 
the decline of traveling stage shows, so 
the theater appointments of the interior 
were removed and the auditorium used 
for gymnasium purposes. Above the 
ground floor the building has kept its 
splendid facade with the corbeled 
cornice and projecting pedimented cen- 
oY Soe tral feature. These are echoed in adjacent 
buildings which collectively form fine 
examples of late 19th century commercial 
architecture that has not been seriously 
mistreated by would-be modernizers. 


CO. 
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PRATT OPERA 
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THE WILCOX HOUSE 


KrReEMLIN HALL 
West EAGLE AND PEARL STREETS 
Burra.o, N.Y. 

Demolished in 1965, Kremlin Hall was 
built in 1854-55 by the Young Men’s 
Christian Union to house stores, offices, 
and on the top floor a public hall seating 
900 people. A fire in 1875 reduced the 
building to a brick shell within which 
were rebuilt stores and offices. It derived 
its dignity from the simple, regularly- 
spaced windows of ample size and 
capped with flat pedimental cast iron 
lintels. A cornice of classical origin with 
a paneled frieze topped the walls. It per- 
haps epitomized that simple, anonymous 
architecture admired by the late archi- 
tect, Eliel Saarinen, for giving to an area 
a sense of history and character while 
acting as a foil for more important 
neighboring buildings. 
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Tue Wiicox Housre 
641 DELAWARE AVENUE 
BuFFato, N.Y. 

Every community in Western New 
York should have a temple form house 
as a reminder of its earlier days, and 
here is one of national historical signifi- 
cance. The structure has a tangled build- 
ing history which has not yet been com- 
pletely unraveled. The Delaware Avenue 
end of the house started life in 1838 as 
part of the officers quarters of the 
Poinsett Barracks, which then occupied 
the area bounded by Delaware Avenue, 
Main, North, and Allen Streets. After 
this United States Army post was given 
up in 1845, this part of the barracks 
became a private residence with some 
alterations. 


In the 1880's Ansley Wilcox acquired 
the property and in the mid-1890’s he 
engaged George Cary as architect and 
proceeded to double the size of the 
original building with the addition of the 
rear half of the house. As Mr. Wilcox 
was a person of national consequence in 
civic affairs, it was only proper that 
Theodore Roosevelt should be sworn 
into the Presidency here, following the 
death of William McKinley on Septem- 
ber 14, 1901. 


KREMLIN HALL 


BurFALo LiGHTHOUSE OF 1833 
Coast Guarp Base, BuFFALO HARBOR 
Built in 1833 and deactivated for many 
years, the Buffalo Lighthouse was trans- 
ferred to the custody of the Buffalo & 
Erie County Historical Society in 1961, 
the happy culmination of a sustained 
campaign for its preservation. Its demo- 
lition had been proposed in plans to im- 
prove the north entrance of the harbor. 
The structure is a superb piece of mas- 
onry. For an account of its restoration, 
with a listing of the Committee whose 
efforts preserved it and of the major in- 
dividual and corporate donors whose 
contributions restored it, see Niagara 
Frontier, volume 8, pages 114-117 
(winter 1962). 


U. S. Customs Housre 
WHIRLPOOL STREET AT 
Lower Socu STREET 
NraGARA FA.ts, N.Y. 


The men of the Niagara District of 
U. S. Customs work in a b uilding, 
originally built in 1863, which stands 
beside the American end of the Lower 
Arch Bridge to Canada. Customs men 


s Se ee 
“BUFFALO LIGHTHOUSE OF 1833 
occupied this building until 1908, when 
it was vacated. During World War I it 
served as a button factory and then 
stood vacant until fire gutted the struc- 
ture in 1924. The subsequent rebuilding 
for Customs offices once again lowered 
the roof which reduced the third floor 
windows to slots huddled under the 
eaves. But the original round-headed 
openings were preserved on the first and 
second floors in the old local stone walls. 
Despite the 1924 Georgian detail at the 
windows and main entrance, the build- 
ing still has the Italianate feeling of a 
typical Civil War building. 


The publication of this catalog was made possible by a grant from 
the New York State Council on the Arts. ae 

Front cover: The Prudential Building, Buffalo, New York. 

Inside front cover: left to right — Atherly-Swanson House, Ash- 
ville, N. Y.; Copp-Smith House, Sinclairville, N. Y.; St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Buffalo, N. Y.; Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y.; St. 
Louis Church, Buffalo, N. Y.; U. §. Customs House, Buffalo, N. Y. — 
two views; Smith Bly-Fancher House, Ashville, N. Y. 

Rear cover: The Cobblestone Church, Childs, New York. 

All Photographs by Mr. Jack Boucher, HABS photographer. 
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continued from page 10 

stant and firm and uniform on each as 

nearly as possible. Huge paddles or 

oars are then attached, and usually a 

rudder to facilitate handling them in 

deep and rough water; a boat and crew 
are shipped and the raft is ready for 

a “tow’. 

These rafts are always towed by 
tugs or steamers, which take them 
direct to Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
etc. One good tug generally takes 
two, sometimes three rafts, and the 
uniform good luck which has of late 
attended the shipments has brought 
them into much favor. The only real 
danger apprehended even in the hard- 
est storms is that the tugs may cast 
them off and let them go on shore, in 
which event the rafts are usually a 
dead loss. Messrs. Burt and Mitchell 
have now afloat five rafts, which left 
the river last week, containing not less 
than four and a half million feet of 
lumber and they with others are put- 
ting up about twenty more. We cer- 
tainly wish them every measure of 
success in their shipments. 

As early as 1857 a group of eastern 
lumber dealers were attempting to raft 
logs from Saginaw, Michigan, to their 
mills in Buffalo and the Tonawandas. A 
short time later, John Charlton, the 
Canadian representative of a New York 
lumber firm, was busily engaged in raft- 
ing logs across Lake Erie from Long 
Point, Ontario. Neither project was 
particularly successful. After losing sev- 
eral rafts on the Great Lakes, the Buffalo 
lumbermen abandoned the enterprise, 
and it was not renewed until the early 
1860's. , 

Charlton’s rafting operations were de- 
scribed as follows: 

Our mode of rafting at this time 
(c.1859) was to use sticks of long tim- 
ber 60 to 90 feet in length for side 
booms, with cross booms thirty feet 
long at either end. The logs were 


*Quoted in Robert C. Johnson, “Logs for Sag- 
inaw,” Inland Seas, vol. 5, p. 38, footnote 
(spring 1949). Raft towing across the lakes con- 


stowed into these cribs, twenty to 
thirty of which made a raft. The runs 
from Long Point to Buffalo occupied 
about twenty-eight hours. If rough 
weather was encountered many of the 
logs would jump over, or go under the 
booms, and in cases of a heavy blow 
the raft was liable to go ashore. From 
four hundred to five hundred thousand 
feet, board measure, was put into each 
raft.® 

It remained for Mr. John S. Noyes, of 
Colie & Noyes of Buffalo, to solve the 
problem of cheap and safe transporta- 
tion down the Lakes. Some of the most 
colortul types of ships on the Great Lakes 
in those early years were the sailing 
schooners. These traveled under their 
own power, and some were towed by 
tugs. The schooners, it is believed, were 
the first carriers of the finished product. 
From the time when the tugs and 
steamers entered the lumber scene there 
developed the picturesque system of 
tows. Schooners, some cut down, were 
pulled sometimes by tugs in tows of four 
or five. Many, as barges, in tows of four 
or more, transported many hundreds of 
thousands of feet all the way from Sag- 
inaw and Alpena to Buffalo and Tona- 
wanda. When wind was favorable the 
“tow” hoisted a sail or two to ease the 
strain. 

In 1861 Mr. Noyes became the pioneer 
in converting schooners to barges. He 
bought two vessels, the Empire and the 
Sultana, dismasted them, cut the decks 
out and otherwise prepared them to 
carry cargoes of lumber in tow. In 1862 
he did the same to the St. Lawrence. 
They were towed by the tug Reindeer.°° 

The first bargeload devised by this 
method came down the Lakes and landed 
at Buffalo on June 12, 1861. The trip 
was successful in every particular. The 
real beginning of the large Buffalo lum- 
ber trade dates from that time. In 1880, 
two hundred fifteen million feet of lum- 
ber, six million feet of hewn timbers and 


tinued on a limited scale through the period of 
the 60’s and 70's. 
**Detroii Marine Historian — May-June, 1948. 
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thirty-three million of shingles were re- 
ceived at Buffalo from the Upper Lakes. 


The Saginaw Weekly Enterprise of 


June 18, 1868, gave the following inter- 
esting account of the barge traffic: 


BARGE LINES 


Lumber Transportation and How It Is 


Done. — Lists of Barges in the Lumber 
Trade. Capacity, Tonnage and Draft. 
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The transportation by barges to 
ports on the lake, is almost exclusively 
a lumber institution, and constitutes an 
important feature of the lumber trade. 
It is only within the last few years 
this manner of transportation has been 
used to any advantage. But at the 
present time the system is so regulated 
that it almost completely takes the 
place of all others. At first the entire 
carrying trade from the Saginaw Val- 
ley was monopolized by sailing vessels, 
and it required but few of these to take 
from the Saginaw Valley its annual 
quota of exports. Then rafting was 
tried, which was succeeded by a better 
class of propellors and vessels, and 
finally by the organization of barge 
lines. 


Ballentine, Crawford and Co.’s tug 
and barge line was organized and com- 
menced operations in 1866, with one 
outside tug, the Wm. A. Moore, and 
five barges with a united carrying 
capacity of two million two hundred 
fifty thousand feet of lumber. For the 
season of 1867 one inside tug, the 
H. A. Ballentine, was built, two out- 
side tugs added to the fleet, as also 
several barges, and the lumber moved 
by the line aggregated over 40 million 
feet besides a proportionate amount 
of lath and shingles, without the loss 
of a board or package. 


For the purpose of facilitating busi- 
ness, and taking charge of barges as 
soon as booked, they have a line of 
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five powerful tugs. The outside tugs 
are: John Prinderville, length 126 feet, 
beam 20 feet, depth 12 feet, register 
178 tons; Wm. A. Moore, length 119 
feet, beam 21 feet, depth 11 feet 5 
inches, register 153 tons; Winslow, a 
trifle larger than either of the above, 
power about the same. The inside tugs 
are: H. A. Ballentine, built last year 
at this place, 85 feet long, beam 16 
feet 8 inches, register 73% tons; Nellie 
Cotton, an iron tug built by David Bell 
of Buffalo, a little smaller than the 
Ballentine, of light draft and very 
powerful. The firm of Ballentine, 
Crawford and Co. consists of H. A. 
Ballentine, East Saginaw; D. Ballen- 
tine, Chicago; J. M. Ballentine, Detroit; 
A. B. Moore, Geneva, Illinois; Edward 
F. Lawrence, Chicago; A. B. Crawford, 
Detroit. 


Next to Ballentine, Crawford and 
Co.’s line and occupying nearly as 
prominent a place in the Saginaw 
trade, is the Barge and Tug Line of 
R. J. Hackett and John Strachan of 
Detroit, represented in this city by 
Mr. Thomas H. Walsh, as Agent. This 
line was organized in 1865, with barges 
representing a capital of about $50,000, 
and has had added to its three power- 
ful tugs — the Wm. B. Castle, Con- 
stitution and Zouave — costing about 
$65,000 or $70,000. A powerful river 
tug for inside towing is expected this 
week. This line has one tug on the 
Bay every week and sometimes two 
tugs; business has increased so largely 
as to require two tugs to be almost 
constantly on hand that the barges 
may get around on time. 


Besides the barges belonging to the 
above lines, there are nearly thirty 
other barges owned by companies and 
individuals, the greater part of which 
tow on Ballentine and Co.’s and 
Hackett and Co.’s lines. The following 
is a list of barges engaged in the 
Saginaw lumber trade: 


BARGES ENGAGED IN SAGINAW LUMBER TRADE 


Baltic 
Michigan 

J. L. Ketchum 
Samuel Bolton 
Ajax 

Matilda 
Harvest 
Joseph 
Kenosha 


Wauresan 

St. Clair 
Ontario 

Mary Barter 
R. R. Elliott 
Forest Queen 
Morning Star 
Niagara 


Gardner 

City of Cleveland 
D. F. Rose 
Forester 
Kentucky 
David Smole 
Empire 

Marine City 

T. P. Sheldon 
J. A. Hollan 

A. F. R. Braley 
Wolverine 

Gen. Sherman 
Table Rock 

J. D. Morton 
Crosby's Express 
Hercules 
Isabella 

T. G. Lester 
Florence Lester 
Bell City 

G. W. Wesley 
Globe 

Saginaw 
Clifton 

Eliza Turner 
Detroit 


Tons 


Capacity Draft 
M Feet 
715 11.7 
600 10 
550 10 
550 10 
SID 10 
350 i) 
225 8 
380 9.4 
275 9 
R. J. Hackett and Co.’s Line 
350 10 
310 10 
275 10.6 
500 10 
300 8 
400 8 
125 6.6 
300 10 
Miscellaneous 

350 10 
500 . 10.6 
340 10 
350 10.6 
300 10.6 
600 8 
850 12 
320 10 
257 it 
230 7 
500 8 
200 6.6 
160 6.6 
220 8 
220 8 
100 7.6 
235 9 
240 10.6 
250 7.6 
340 9 
150 8.2 
280 8 
275 10 
422 8.6 
180 
475 
270 


Owners or Masters 


J. Gallagher 
H. Koebel and Co. 


C. C. Blodgett 
S. W. Morgan 


Jacob Sanor 
Sawyer & Cholet 
Barber & Wiggens 
Fields & Sager 
Arnold & Barney 
T. Garry 

J. H. Hentig 
Stone, Master 
A. Hamson 
J. Hanford 
Paul Morlat 

T. J. Lester 
Lester & Bros. 

| Bee Searles 

C. Sonsmith 
Rebilding 

C. Holland 
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As will be seen the united carrying 
capacity of the barges is 15% million 
feet. That of Ballentine, Crawford & 
Co.’s over four million and Hackett & 
Co. nearly three million feet of lumber. 
This, we believe, embraces nearly the 
whole list. Several that were running 
last year are not on the line this year, 
of which number is the Columbia de- 
stroyed in a storm, the Ocean, Acadia, 
the Tailor, which has been transformed 
into a sail vessel and several others. 


“The barge Empire is the largest 
barge in the business, and has carried 
out the largest cargo of any craft of 
any description from the Saginaw 
River. One cargo last year footed up 
nearly a million feet of lumber. (Note. 
This Empire was the steamer Mr. 
Noyes of Buffalo cut down.) She is the 
hull of the old steamer Empire. A 
large portion of barges are hulls of 
dismantled steamers and vessels, while 
a few of them are new. The Bell City, 
Florence Lester, T. G. Lester are new, 
built this year, and some six or eight 
were built on the river last year, among 
which number are the Joseph, Rose, 
Sheldon, Hollan, Braley, Wesley and 


Ketcham. Besides the above there are 
a number of steam barges—M. Groh, 
Estabrook, Yosemite, East Saginaw, 
Bay City, St. Clair, Salina, J. Mowry, 
Trader, Guiding Star, City of Port 
Huron, and George W. Bissell. 


“The barge business is now so well 
organized that it is almost impossible 
for steam or sail vessels to compete 
with it. These cargoes are towed to 
Toledo, Cleveland or Buffalo, accord- 
ing as they are made up, the average 
time of a round trip from Saginaw 
River to Buffalo and return, being 
fifteen days. The rates of insurance are 
the same as on first class vessels, 
though few take the trouble to insure 
as it is generally understood that the 
probability of the barges going through 
promptly and in safety, is considered 
as near an absolute certainty as in any 
operation which involves the risk of 
trusting to the elements to any extent. 
The round trip to Toledo takes about 
ten days including loading and un- 
loading, although it is frequently done 
in eight and a half days. These barges 
never go to Chicago.” 


to be continued 


Recent Manuscript Acquisitions 


By Dennis R. Bodem 


Introduction 


The following article is the first in a 
series made possible by a_ three-year 
grant from the Buffalo Foundation to 
enable the Historical Society to prepare 
and publish accessions lists, inventories, 
and subject guides to its research hold- 
ings. The Society gratefully acknowl- 
edges this assistance in bringing to the 
scholarly world and the general public, 
in systematic fashion, a knowledge of 
the breadth and depth of its collections. 
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Earlier descriptions of the Society’s 
holdings have taken various forms. The 
old Publications series, in 33 vol- 
umes, contains much information, in the 
form of annual reports, special articles, 
and the like, on manuscript and other 
acquisitions. Notable among these was 
the publication by Frank H. Severance, 
in 1910, of the “Rough List of Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society,” which appeared in Vol- 
ume 14 of the Publications and which 
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was also published separately. This was 
a pioneering effort, issued with an invita- 
tion to other historical societies in the 
state and nation to publish similar lists 
of their holdings. 


A general description of the Society's 
manuscript holdings was compiled and 
published in 1941 in the Historical 
Records Survey, New York (State), 
Guide to Depositories of Manuscript 
Collections in New York State (Exclu- 
sive of New York City) (Albany, 1941). 
A listing of later acquisitions, with re- 
ferral to these earlier publications, ap- 
peared in the National Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission’s Guide to Archives 
and Manuscripts (New Haven, 1961). 
Over the years, specific manuscripts col- 
lections have received mention in 
Niagara Frontier (quarterly, 1953- ) 
and in the Society’s Newsletter (monthly, 
1958- ). Such notices have varied 
from brief summaries to narrative de- 
scriptions, such as “The Taylor-Gans- 
worth Collection (Niagara Frontier, 
autumn 1956), and to formal finding 
‘aids, such as the “Inventory of the Cary 
Papers” (Niagara Frontier, autumn 
1959). The Society has always supplied 
generous information to the press upon 
receipt of major acquisitions, and has 
met with equally generous response. 
Both major local newspapers have car- 
ried many accounts, frequently in con- 
siderable depth, on such collections. 


The present article provides succinct 
descriptions of some of the more recent 
acquisitions, and will be followed by 
similar lists. The statement “inventory 
available” means that a draft inventory 
of the collection many be consulted in 
the Historical Society. 


This list was complied by Dennis R. 
Bodem, Chief of Resources of the Society 
and Charles R. Kent, Field Representa- 
tive for the Society. 


Bartietr, Georce Hunter (1856-1931) 
PAPERS 


Correspondence of officials of Holland 
Land Company including Joseph Ellicott, 
Cazenovia, Andrew Ellicott, David 
Evans, Wilhelm Willinck, 1802-1844; 
journals, land and financial records of 
Holland Land Company. For Evans, 
Peacock, Bartlett families correspond- 
ence includes financial letters, land 
records for Buffalo enterprises such as 
Evans Grain Elevator Co., Kremlin busi- 
ness block, ca. 1820-1944. For Alice 
Evans (1858-1936) unpublished manu- 
script and notes on Buffalo genealogy 
and unpublished history of Delaware 
Avenue families. Notes, rough draft 
manuscripts, galley proofs for Charles 
W. Evans’ History of Saint Paul's Church 
Buffalo, New York . . . 1817-1888 edited 
. . . @ continuation of the History from 
1888-1903 by Alice M. Evans Bartlett 
and G. Hunter Bartlett (Buffalo, 1903) 
472 pp. George Hunter Bartlett cor- 
respondence, ca. 1870-1930, includes ma- 
terials on his student life at Yale, his 
activities as a Board member of the then 
Buffalo Historical Society, his hobbies 
of genealogy, photography, and archi- 
tectural design. Many genealogical notes, 
charts, graphs, photographs of Ellicott- 
Evans-Peacock-Bartlett families. 


Several hundred photographs taken by 
Bartlett and developed by him have de- 
tailed notes of photographic data, ca. 
1880-1930, they are located in the Soci- 
ety’s Iconographic section. Paintings of 
the Ellicott-Evans-Bartlett families, as 
well as photographic equipment used by 
Bartlett are in the Society's museum col- 
lections. Publications, particularly of 
social organizations, real estate firms, and 
other businesses Bartlett had an interest 
in are included in the Society's Vertical 
File. 


Collection organized, preliminary in- 
ventories available. 28 cu. ft. 1958-1959, 
1964, 1965. Gift of George Hunter Barlett 
estate and Mrs. Alison Bartlett Kenn, 
Wilmette, III. 
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Cary, GeorcE (1879-1945) Papers 


Architect and designer of Pan-Ameri- 
can buildings and Buffalo residences. 
Associated with many pioneer Buffalo 
families and businesses. 1959 acquisitions 
(about ten cu. ft.) include the earlier 
family archives, inventoried and pub- 
lished in Niagara Frontier VI: 89-94, 
Autumn, 1959. Recent acquisitions in- 
clude financial papers on family; notes, 
architectural tracings and drawings of 
local buildings and of competition 
entrees; property ledgers; photographs, 
prints, personal letters. Inventory avail- 
able. 25 cu. ft. 1965. Gift of Charles Cary. 


CENTENNIAL Recorps, BurFALO 1932 


Correspondence, notes, outlines, work 
papers, memoranda, photographs, bro- 
chures, programs of Buffalo Centennial 
collected by its chairman, Frederick 
Corey, Unorganized. 1 cu. ft. 1965. Gift 
of Mrs. Robert Bergner, Orchard Park, 
New York. 


CuoraL Cius, BurrALo Recorps 1925- 
1964 


Minutes of meetings, membership lists, 
financial records, treasurer's reports, re- 
ceipts, club announcements, scrapbooks, 
photographs, newspaper clippings and 
reviews and memorabilia. Unorganized, 
3 cu. ft. 1965. Gift of Mrs. Frederick 
Mangold, Kenmore, New York on behalf 
of the Choral Club. 


CusHING, WILLIAM BarKER (1842-1874) 
Tape on Records; Artifacts 


Naval officer (1842-1874), executive 
officer aboard naval vessels, later com- 
mander; parent lived at Fredonia, New 
York. Tape recording by Society staff 
members of voice of Mrs. Kemp Keena, 
Westfield, New York. She was executrix 
for William Cushing's daughter’s estate. 
Tape recording provides information on 
location of Cushing's records and _arti- 
facts. 1965. 
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Cusuinc, WILLIAM Barker (1842-1874) 
MEMORABILIA 

Correspondence, scattered; clippings, 
genealogical materials; related artifacts 
in museum collections. Unorganized. 
1 cu. ft. 1965. Gift of Mrs. Kemp Keena, 
Westfield, New York. 


East Boston TrmBer Company (1830's 
and 1840's) Papers 

Papers relating to Grand Island white 
oak lumbering operations of this com- 
pany. Collection contains _ thirty-five 
Xeroxed copies of letters written by and 
passed between personnel of the timber 
company including Lewis F. Allen, 1834- 
1840. Included are protests of company, 
notices, and notes. Originals are in Baker 
Library, Harvard University. Organized. 
1965. Gift of the late John S. N. Sprague. 


Evarts, Jerry (1914-1965) Papers 

Newspaper columnist fifteen years 
Buffalo Courier Express “As I See It” 
by-line. Manuscripts include _ letters, 
speeches, notes on charitable activities 
privately organized by him; copies of his 
columns; albums of newspaper clippings, 
pictures, brochures, and notebooks, ca. 
1949 to 1965. Organized. 6 cu. ft. 1965. 
Gift of Mrs. Jerry Evarts. 


Hartwe i, Ernest C. (1884-1965) 
PAPERS 

Superintendent of Buffalo schools 
1918-1936; educator, President emeritus 
of State University College at Brockport, 
N.Y. Papers include correspondence, 
speeches, pamphlets, letters, personal 
and business; notes, printed brochures, 
materials on Cerebral Palsy fund raising 
campaigns; correspondence refers to 
noted Buffalo educators including Kamp- 
rath, William B. (Society has his papers, 
see below). Unorganized. 3 cu. ft. 1965. 
Gift of Mrs. Ernest C. Hartwell, Brock- 
port, New York. 


Harran, WILLIAM, LETTERS ON 
“THOMAS FLYER” AUTOMOBILE 

Copy of typed letter of Arthur H. 
Driver to William Harrah October 27, 


three 
oe 


1964, on “Thomas Flyer” automobile that 
won the 1908 “Round the World” race. 
3 pp. Copy of typed letter of William 
Harrah to Arthur H. Driver, November 
18, 1964 acknowledging. 1 p. 1965. Gift 
of Arthur H. Driver, Oakland, California, 
and Miss Margaret Morey. 


Havrern, Jupce Purp (1902-1963 ) 
PAPERS 

Supreme Court (State of New York) 
Justice; 1947-1963; U.S. member of 
United Nations Subcommission on Pro- 
tection of Minorities; U.S. delegate at 
Geneva meetings 1951, 1953 and in New 
York City, 1954; Professor of Law and 
later Dean of Law School, University of 
Buffalo. Papers include correspondence 
ca. 1945-1963, notes, rough drafts of 
articles and speeches; sound recordings 
of speeches; memoranda and _publica- 
tions. Includes correspondence on foreign 
aid; science, and religion; European 
Defense Commission; re ae and let- 
ters to and from many 20th century na- 
tional and local leaders. Papers on Fed- 
eration of Bar Association of Western 
New York and as result of his chairman- 
ship of Buffalo Council on World Affairs, 
1950-1952 and as member of the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and many other organiza- 
tions. 

Long run serials, including annotated 
copies of Department of State Bulletin, 
many annotated copies of mimeographed 
United Nations publications relating to 
human rights, minority rights, and the 
like. Organized; available for research. 
Donations are continuing. Inventory 
available. 20 cu. ft. 1965. Gift of Mrs. 
Philip Halpern. 


Henrich LUMBER 
1866-1961 
Primarily financial records, 1866-1961, 
for the lumbering, milling, and various 
allied interests of the Buffalo based firm; 
including, particularly for the period, 
1888-1942, cash books, trial and balance 
books, time, account, and cost books, 
journals, inventories, ledgers, and _scat- 
tered business correspondence; also fi- 


Company ReEcorps, 


nancial records of the Henrich Panel 
Company; blueprints; and scattered per- 
sonal papers, 1837-1941, for different 
member of the family. 35 cu. ft. Organ- 
ized inventory available. 1964. Gift of 
William Henrich, Snyder, New York. 


Wituiam B. Kampratu (1888-1965) 
Papers, ca. 1900-1965 

Correspondence, both professional and 
private, notes, photographs and press 
releases, and memorabilia of pioneer in 
field of vocational education and avia- 
tion, who also was Principal of Burgard 
Vocational High School, Buffalo (1915- 
1955); includes correspondence and 
publications of such activities as “Fight- 
ing Mechanics” School for U.S. Army 
Training Detachment; Buffalo Teachers 
Federation: Trade School Association of 
America; New York State Industrial Arts 
Association; and many others. 24 cu. ft. 
In process. 1965. Gift of Richard 
Kamprath, Tonawanda, New York. 


Lancpon, ANpREW (1835-1919) Recorps 
AND MEMORABILIA 

Correspondence from Ansley Wilcox, 
November 25, 1905, and anonymous, 
January 15, 1915, concerning the Michel- 
angelo David statue donated by Langdon 
to Buffalo; photographs of the Society’s 
bronze doors which Langdon donated; 
illuminated inscribed volume, a “Tri- 
bute,” 1910, to Langdon from the So- 
ciety’s Board of Managers. 1 cu. ft. 
Organized. 1964. Gift of Andrew Lang- 
don III, Rochester, New York. 


LarkeE Famity Diaries, 1858-1881 
Diaries of Alfred Larke and his wife, 
Margaret; of a soldier's life in the mid- 
west, Texas, and Fort Porter in Buffalo. 
New York. 1 cu. ft. Organized, Inventory 
available. 1965. Gift of M. L. Larke. 


Murpuy, Pau. (1892- ) PAPERS 
Battalion Chief in Buffalo Fire Depart- 
ment from 1951 to retirement; served 
with 78th Division, NYNG, U.S. Army 
as enlisted man, 1917; typewritten recol- 
lections of service during World War I, 
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copies of Division newspaper; also type- 
written recollections of his life, particu- 
larly of his work with fire department. 
1 cu. ft. 1965. Gift of Paul Murphy, 
Tonawanda, New York. 


OLMstTED FAmiLy Papers, ca. 1825-1910 

Correspondence, diaries, records of the 
James D. Olmsted, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
and of the Olmsted, Warren, and Camp 
families of Western New York; includes 
correspondence of James D. Warren, 
founder of Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser, and records and photographs of the 
Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and 
Manufacturing Company. 3 cu. ft. Dona- 
tion continuing; much of the collection is 
organized. Available for research, 1961, 
1963-to date. Gift of Miss Elizabeth W. 
Olmsted. 


Press Cyciuinc Crus Papers, 1899-1957 

Correspondence, 1899-1935, member- 
ship lists, financial records, photographs, 
clippings, memorabilia of a major Buffalo 
cycling club. 1 cu. ft. Organized, un- 
published inventory available for con- 
sultation in Historical Society. 1961. Gift 
of Leo Wechter. 


RooseEvELT, PresiwENT THEODORE (1858- 
1919) CorresPONENCE 

Correspondence, August 25, 1887-1898 
from Roosevelt to W. A. (Austin) 
Wadsworth, Geneseo, New York, in- 
cluding social and personal commentary. 
31 letters. Loaned items on microfilm, 
1965. Originals in possession of Mr. 
William P. Wadsworth, Geneseo, New 
York. 
Stmon, Epwarp M. (1886-1965) Papers 

Vocational rehabilitation pioneer; long- 
time counselor with State Education 
Department’s Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation at Buffalo, New York. Ma- 
terials on mechanical drawing and shop 
work with handicapped; letters, speeches, 
reports, sketches. drawings, and class 
pictures. Unorganized, 3 cu. ft. 1965. Gift 
of Joseph E. McGurk, Rochester, New 
York. 


SPauLpING, ELBriwce Gerry (1809-1897 ) 
PAPERS 
Correspondence, 1829-1897, both busi- 
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ness and personal, of the Buffalo mayor, 
international banker and financier, and 
“Father of the Greenbacks;” also printed 
material, speeches, (rough drafts, printed 
copies), land maps, some personal fi- 
nancial records. 3 cu. ft. Organized. In- 
ventory available, 1963. Gift of Mrs. 
Roger K. Adams and Mr. Andrew 
Thompson. 


STREETER, DANIEL W. (1884-1964 ) 
PAPERS 

Correspondence, speeches, rough 
drafts and galleys of published books, 
scrapbooks, photographs and glass nega- 
tives, and memorabilia of a Buffalo busi- 
ness and civic leader who also led hunts 
in Africa. 26 cu. ft. Organized as original- 
ly received from donor; nonetheless, col- 
lection available for research use. Pre- 
liminary inventory available. 1965. Gift 
of Daniel B. Streeter, Williamsville, New 
York and Mrs. Roger Putnam, Long- 
meadow, Massachusetts. 


Trencu Mortar Battery, Wor_p War | 
Diary 

World War I diary of the 102nd 
Trench Mortar Battery for period July 
15, 1917 — February 6, 1919. 35 p. 
Original and Xeroxed copy. 1965. Gift of 
Charles Pearson, Jr. 


Witson, Guitrorp REED PAPERS 

Correspondence, 1830-1922; including 
an account of trip to Washington, D.C., 
and Baltimore, Maryland, 1830; also 
hand-drawn maps of early Buffalo harbor 
and canals. 1 volume. Inventory avail- 
able. 1960. Gift of Mrs. Chauncey 
Tucker. 


Witmer Famity Diaries, 1851-1913 

Diaries of Tobias, Christian. and Anna 
Witmer, early surveyors of Erie and 
Niagara Counties, pioneers in Williams- 
ville, New York; for 1867 includes scrap- 
book and diary for year spent teaching 
in Kansas; diaries for father and son for 
Civil War years. 1 cu. ft. Civil War 
diaries and family history on microfilm, 
others original. Organized, inventory 
available. 1965. Purchase and gift of 
R. H. Haerle, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Sayings and Doings of Frontier Folk 


Memorial of an Old Mill Tragedy 


by Frank J. Lankes 


For many years a large fragment of 
broken millstone rested between the 
sidewalk and curb before the residence 
of Dr. Laurence Miano at 3457 Clinton 
Street in Gardenville. It once served as 
a carriage block, a step-up to any horse- 
drawn vehicle. Dr. Miano removed this 
fragment from curbside to his rock 
garden and thereby preserved a relic of 
a tragedy that occurred long ago in the 
neighboring hamlet of Blossom. 


Pete Diehl operated the mill at that 
time, a water-powered enterprise on 
Buffalo Creek, three miles upstream from 
Gardenville. Blossom was then a rural 
community of a dozen or so houses, two 
white churches facing each other across 
the road, a general store, grammar 
school, post office, tavern-hotel, black- 
smith shop, and this mill which had been 
built by the Ebenezer Society. The com- 
munity today is minus a blacksmith shop, 
general store, post office, and school, but 
still retains an atmosphere of rural 
tranquility. 

Now it so happened that Pete had 
bought and installed an outsized mill- 
stone for grinding barley, and the time 
arrived to give it a trial run. On that day 
Chris Mayer was at work in a ditch at 
his home when a farmer drove up on his 
way to the mill with sacks of barley. He 
stopped for a brief roadside visit; that 
millstone had been an object of local 
interest and the subject of some com- 
munity discussion. Chris decided to ride 
along to witness the tryout. 

There were several men at the mill, one 
being Mike Greis, who protested against 
running the new stone on the same power 
drive used to operate the displaced one, 


that the speed generated would be too 
great for safety. Pete was convinced that 
no danger was involved, and the barley 
was unloaded. At that time Mike was 
employed by Noyes mill supply house in 
Buffalo and had some qualified judge- 
ment in this matter. Seeing that Pete was 
resolved to go ahead he advised those 
present to leave the mill. Nick George, 
Weber, and Mike went outside and Chris 
remained with Pete. 


Power was applied and as was pre- 
dicted an unsafe speed developed—the 
huge stone rose on its spindle, was flung 
clear of the grinding stand, dropped and 
shattered a portion of heavy flooring, 
spun across the unused area beneath the 
mill and crashed through the stone 
foundation wall. In passage it struck 
Chris in the abdomen, killing him in- 
stantly. Pete had a leg torn off at the hip 
and died that night. 

Up to this point three sources con- 
tributed to the narrative. They were the 
late Philip Wiegand of Gardenville, the 
late John Mayer of Blossom (younger 
brother of Chris), and Hardy Greis, a 
son of Mike Greis. Years later Hardy 
owned and operated the mill and now 
lives in retirement nearby. 

Phil thought the event occurred dur- 
ing the 1870's, but Hardy believed it 
should have been later as his father 
would have been too young (he thought) 
for a responsible job with Noyes at that 
time. Ten years passed before the date 
was determined. 

While riding home from Blossom with 
a friend on a pleasant May morning in 
1963 we passed Blossom Cemetery and 
decided to turn in for an examination of 
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old grave stones. The first we stopped 
at marked the burial place of Chris 
Mayer. 

Action of the elements had eroded 
some of the epitaph, but Cliff Mitzel had 
the graves register, and a telephone in- 
quiry brought the information we were 
seeking: 

CHRISTIAN MAYER 
Born December 20, 1844 
Died December 17, 1875 


Contributors 


MR. EDWARD W. TREEN was in- 
troduced to our readers in the autumn 
1965 issue of Niagara Frontier. We pub- 
lish here the second installment of his 
study of the lumber industry in this area. 
There will be several more to follow. 


His accomplishments on behalf of the 
Historic American Buildings Survey are 
only a few of MR. OLAF W. SHEL- 
GREN, JR’S. many services to the His- 
torical Society. A member of the firm of 
Shelgren, Patterson, and Marzec, he and 
his father were volunteer consulting 
architects on the 1870 Street Exhibit, our 
long-term installation sponsored by the 
Junior League of Buffalo; and he has 
presented programs before the Congress 
of Local Historical Societies and on radio 
and television in the Society’s effort to 
make our architectural heritage mean- 
ingful to our citizens. He is a member of 
our Museum Committee, and is serving 
this year as President of the Cobblestone 
Society. 


MR. DENNIS R. BODEM has been 
Chief of Resources on the Historical So- 
ciety staff since 1964, having previously 
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So ends the story. Those two men died 
within eight days of the dawn of Christ- 
mas morning. One broods about it oc- 
casionally, and about mournful thoughts 
that surely were foremost in the minds 
of neighbors as they gathered for supper 
in the lamplight of that faraway winter 
evening. 


served as assistant archivist in the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin since 
1961. He is an alumnus of Wabash Col- 
lege, with two years of graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin. The article 
we publish here is the first in a series, to 
be prepared by various staff members, of 
descriptive accessions lists, inventories, 
and subject guides to the Society’s col- 
lections of research materials. Their pub- 
lication is made possible by a grant from 
the Buffalo Foundation, to which we ex- 
press our deep appreciation. It is hoped 
the series of articles will provide the ma- 
terials for a new guide to the holdings 
of the Society. 


MR. FRANK LANKES is the official 
Historian of the Town of West Seneca 
and is well known to our readers. In addi- 
tion to his writings that have appeared 
occasionally in this journal, his publica- 
tions include a study of the Ebenezer 
Community (1949), An Outline of West 
Seneca History (1962), and An Old 
Ebenezer Graveyard Mystery (1965). 
He has also contributed materials for the 
Society’s collections. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the Historical 
Society in the general tradition of the 
lighthouse as a symbol of learning, 
truth and light as well as for its local 
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Society's care. The calligraphy and 
outline of the Lighthouse in the oval 
were designed by the Wm. J. Keller 
Company under the guidance of Mr. 
William Watson. 


importance. The site is under the 
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The Niagara Frontier and Lumber, Part Three 


by Edward W. Treen 


Earlier in this work we stated that it 
required only the energy and imagina- 
tion of resourceful men to capitalize on 
the potentialities presented by the open- 
ing of the Michigan pineries. It is well, 
therefore, that at this point in the nar- 
rative we recount the experiences of Mr. 
John S. Noyes who was the pioneer in 
developing the movement of lumber by 
barge from Michigan to Buffalo. It is 
worthy of inclusion in this record because 
it represents, in the experience of one 
man, the development of the lumber 
industry from the Lakes to the Frontier. 


“Mr. Noyes was born in Rochester, N.Y., 

in 1831. He came to Buffalo in 1849. In 
1851 he became an inspector of lumber 
at Buffalo in the office of J. S. Semon and 
William Hawkins on the Ohio Basin. It 
will be recalled that this Mr. Hawkins 
had been very active for years in the 
Port Dover section of Ontario before 
moving to Buffalo. The lumber reaching 
Buffalo at that time came by lake from 
southern and western Ontario white pine 
manufacturing and shipping points — 
from Grand River, Port Dover, Port 
Ryerse, Port Rowan and Port Burwell. 
This section was at the height of produc- 
tion in 1855 and was largely cut out by 
the early 1860's. During this period 
began the period of expansion in the 
Saginaw Bay white pine district of 
Michigan. In 1854 Mr. Noyes went to 
Saginaw and bought a cargo of lumber 
from E. C. Litchfield which was manu- 
factured at the old Atwater mill run by 
Curt Emerson for Sage and Grant of 
New York. Mr. Sage was one of the 
principal benefactors of Cornell Univer- 
sity. This was a cargo of thick Uppers 
manufactured from Cass River logs and 
was the finest cargo of white pine that 
ever reached the Buffalo docks. It was 
in every respect a show cargo. 


“In the spring of 1852 Mr. Noyes bor- 
rowed $1,000 and entered definitely into 
the lumber business not only as an in- 
spector but in buying and selling on his 
own account. Up to 1856 James Roby 
was his partner and then for a time he 
did business alone. In 1858 with Edward 
D. Reed, the firm of Noyes and Reed 
was established which continued until 
1876. The firm had a yard on the Ohio 
Basin where the Haines Lumber Com- 
pany is now, and did business as for- 
warders and commission merchants in 
lumber. After this until 1879 Reed was 
alone in business with a yard in Ganson 
Street. He bought and completed the 
Coatsworth Slip. His handlings in lumber 
were exclusively in white pine, and he 
drew his supplies from the almost illimit- 
able forests of Canada and Michigan. 


“At the time of the dissolution of the 
firm of Sage & Grant and the conclusion 
of their Saginaw Valley operations, Wil- 
liam S. Grant and J. S. Noyes became 
partners under the firm name of Grant 
& Noyes. Mr. Noyes went to Michigan 
and bought 7,000 acres of pine on the 
Tittabawassee River in Gladwin County. 
On this timberland the firm continued to 
log and have the product sawed into 
lumber for five or six years. The lumber 
was marketed in Buffalo. The tract cut 
something like 150 million feet. One of 
the incidents of Mr. Noyes’ operation on 
the Tittabawassee River was the fact that 
the late Thomas Nestor drove into camp 
one day with his teams and solicited a 
job of drawing logs, which was given 
him and at which work he was employed 
for several winters. After Grant & Noyes 
had cut from the tract all the timber 
they thought was worth cutting they sold 
the land to Mr. Nestor, and the money 
which he made on the residue of the 
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timber which he cut and floated to the 
Saginaw mills was the nucleus of the 
great fortune he acquired in the business 
in later years. 


“Afterwards Grant & Noyes bought sev- 
eral thousand acres of timberland on the 
Ausable River twenty five miles above 
its mouth at a point known as “Tom 
Thompson’s”. This land was stripped and 
the logs towed to East Tawas and sawed 
at the old H. P. Smith mill (of Tona- 
wanda fame), and the product shipped 
to Buffalo. This partnership was con- 
tinued up until 1872. 


“Mr. Noyes was the inventor and 
pioneer of the great tow barge system 
which has been prevalent on the chain 
of Lakes for many years. Previous to 
1861 all lumber from Michigan and 
Canadian points was forwarded to the 
east coast and loaded on schooners. 
Schooners were scarce, freights high, 
and deliveries uncertain. In 1861 Mr. 
Noyes bought the hulls of two old pas- 
senger steamers the Sultana and the 
Empire, which were sunken and aban- 
doned at the foot of Hog Island in the 
Detroit River, for $2,200. Incidentally, 
Hog Island is now the beautiful Belle 
Isle Park, the pride of Detroit. He re- 
built these two old steamers into tow 
barges and for sometime afterward he 
chartered a tug for which he paid $100 
per day to tow the barges down the lakes 
to Buffalo with the lumber and back to 
the sawmills light. He soon, however, 
bought of Fowler & Esseltyne of Detroit, 
the tug Reindeer, for which he paid 
$25,000. He supplemented his fleet of 
tow barges with the Queen City and St. 
Lawrence which were without masts or 
sails. The plan of handling those barges 
at this time consisted of having one vessel 
loading at the mill docks while another 
was unloading at the Buffalo docks and 
a third was in transit between the two 
points. The system effected a great econ- 
omy in lumber transportation and soon 
was generally adopted, modified at a 


*American Lumberman — January 28, 1905. 
John Noyes was the maternal grandfather of the 
late John S. N. Sprague. 
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later date somewhat by the substitution 
of steam carrying barges to tow the 
barges in place of tugs; but J. S. Noyes 
is entitled to the credit of the original 
idea which has worked out so much 
economy in lumber handling on the 
Great Lakes. Mr. Noyes was the first 
man to ship lumber to Tonawanda from 
up the Lakes which he landed at the old 
elevator dock. 


“After the dissolution of Grant & Noyes, 
Mr. Noyes continued in the business on 
his own account until with George P. 
Sawyer in 1876 the firm of Noyes & 
Sawyer was organized. This partnership 
was dissolved in 1901, Mr. Noyes taking 
the Ganson Street yard and office. He 
continued in the lumber business alone 
up to 1904 when he sold out his stock 
and practically retired from business. 


“In 1882 Mr. Noyes became interested 
in redwood in California and with his 
cousin, Gen. Henry F. Noyes, Millard 
Powers Fillmore, son of the late Pres- 
ident, Delavan F. Clark, and others 
bought 12,000 acres of redwood timber. 
In connection with George A. Wilcox, 
George B. Sawyer of Buffalo, and Gen. 
Noyes, Mr. Noyes bought an additional 
tract of 6,000 acres of redwood timber. 
He still has an interest in California red- 
wood, but has disposed of considerable 
of his holdings during the last few years. 


“During Mr. Noyes’ lumber career he 
has personally handled from 5 to 10 
million feet of lumber annually, while 
his forwarding business has reached as 
high as 100 million feet in a single year. 
Among pioneer lumbermen, now dead 
and gone, who were employed by J. S. 
Noyes were John E. Estabrook and the 
grandfather of Hon. W. B. Mershon of 
Saginaw. Early in Mr. Noyes’ career he 
logged and lumbered in Nanticoke seven 
miles below Port Dover in Lower 
Canada. 

“His competitors in the lumber trade 
in Buffalo have repeatedly honored him 
by making him President of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange and he has continued 
active in lumber affairs”.® 


During this period great expansion 
and modernizing of the Buffalo Lumber 
District, made necessary by the increas- 
ing movement of lumber down the Lakes, 
were undertaken by the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. About 1881, that railroad pur- 
chased the Tifft Farm from Mr. George 
W. Tifft, an early resident of the walee 
front, for $410,000. The railroad, seeing 
that Buffalo was to become one of the 
largest lumber markets in the world, 
commenced extensive improvements in 
the way of dredging, building wharves 
and such other works as would make the 
property of value as lumber yards. At 
that time, the City Ship Canal, which 
had been built by the City of Buffalo to 
improve the water front facilities, 
stretched down toward this locality, its 
southern terminal being a short distance 
from the Tifft Farm property. The rail- 
road extended the canal 2,500 feet right 
through the property making the ex- 
tension 200 feet wide and 18 feet deep 
to accommodate the largest lumber ves- 
sels. One canal was then laid out at right 
angles with the main canal and from this 
extended additional canals thereby leav- 
ing between them piers about 400 feet 
wide, making in all a total dock frontage 
of 10,000 feet. Here were seen lumber 


piles by the acre; pine and hemlock from 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, 
lath and shingles from up the Lakes, ash, 
walnut, oak and yellow poplar from the 
Central States, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee; maple and birch from 

Canada and the Adirondacks. The lum- 
ber, particularly the hardwoods from the 
inland states, did not move by water but 
it all gravitated to the great Buffalo Lum- 
ber District. A map of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber District published by the New York 
Lumber Trade Journal on March 15, 
1888, shows twenty-nine lumber yards in 
that lake front area. That property 
(1965) is now owned by the Republic 
Steel Corporation, and the old canals 
have now nearly all been filled in. Driv- 
ing through that district today one can, 
by slowing down and looking over the 
ground, visualize in his mind’s eye, the 
tremendous concentration of lumber and 
the lumber vessels at the wharves during 
the last quarter of the previous century 
and the first few years of the present. 


The following photographs give one a 
good idea of the size and type of ships 
in the lumber carrying trade, the size of 
the lumber piles and the type of men 
who worked them ninety Aiea ago. 


ameneotr 


Sidney O. Neff, built in 1890, ), left; and schooner, Day Spring, used by y Hales 
and Douglas Lumber Company, Manistee, Mich., right. Courtesy of Michigan His- 
torical Commission. 
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Top left, Loading lumber at Montague, Mich., 1870. Top right, Rietz Brothers 
Mill, Michigan. Center, Long tow at Sturgeon Bay about 1890, Bottom, G. Elias & 
Bros. yard, Buffalo. 
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Those were great days as the Buffalo 
Express, July 14, 1881, stated: “Last 
night was literally a bright light in the 
history of the Island as that tract lying 
between Buffalo River and the Lake is 
familiarly called. “The Island” is a place 
of great industry, being occupied with 
immense coal docks, lumber yards, 
elevators and the like. Ganson Street, the 
principal thoroughfare, was magnificent- 
ly illuminated by electricity.” 

The principal railroads serving the 
District were the New York Central, 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), 
Grand Trunk of Canada, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
Erie, Lehigh Valley, D.L. & W., and last 
but not least, the shortline Buffalo Creek 
Railroad. 

A steamboat left the foot of Main 
Street several times a day to take busi- 
nessmen and visitors to the Lumber 
District. 

A comparison of lumber prices at the 
time the Tifft Farm was developed by 
the Lehigh Valley are eye-opening when 
compared with present market lists. The 
following were published by the New 
York Lumber Trade Journal in its Special 
Edition of March 1, 1888, on the Buffalo 
Lumber Trade: 


ROUGH WHITE PINE 


Uppers, 1” & 1%” — $43 to $45 
Uppers, 142” & 2” — $43 to $45 
Uppers, 2%,” 3” & 4” — $53 to $55 
Selects (Pickings ) 

ibs — $37 to $39 

LA" & 116” — $37 to $39 

or — $37 to $39 

2%" 3” & 4” — $43 to $45 
Common 

1” under 14” — $17 to $18 

1”, 14” up — $18 to $19 

1%” & 1%” 

in Misc. widths — $18 to $20 

ere — $20 to $22 
No. 1 Barn 

10” & 12” — $17 to $19 
No. 2 Barn 

TO see 1 or” — $16 to $17.50 
1” Box, 14”, 14%”, 2” — $13 to $16 


Norway 1” to 2” — $15 to $20 
Hemlock — $9.50 to $13 
WORKED WHITE PINE 

No.4 No.3 No.2 No.1 
& Clear 
Bevel 
Siding $12-13 $16-18 $20-22 
Novelty (German) 
Siding 7/8” $14-16 $19-21 $30-32 
Beaded 
Ceiling $14-15 $19-20 $30-33 
Flooring 
$11-12 $14-15 $18-20 $30-33 
HARDWOODS 
Ash, White, 
Ist & 2nds, 8” & up, 12’: 
1”, 1-1/3” & 1” — $30 to $34 
DP DO SEALE — $34 to $37 
Common — $20 
Basswood, 
Ist & 2nds, 6” & up, 
12’ to 16’ — $21 
Birch, Red, 
Ist & 2nds, 6” & up, 
12’ to 16’ — $36 
Birch, White 
Ist & 2nds, 6” & up, 
12’ to 16’ — $24 
Cherry, 
Ist & 2nds, 6” & up, 
12!"to-.16/ 
y” he $72 
1%” to 4” — $75 
Chestnut, 
Ist & 2nds, 8” & up, 
12’ to 16’ 
Vv” — $30 
1%” & Thicker — $31 
Maple, Hard, 
Ists & 2nds, 6” & up, 
12’ to 16’ — $24 
Common — $15 
Maple, Soft, 
Ists & 2nds, 6” & up, 
12’ to 16’ — $23 
Common — $13 
Oak, Plain White, 
Ist & 2nds, 8” & up, 
12/2147, 16" — $35 
Common — $22 
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Oak, Qtd. White, 


Ists & 2nds, 6” & up, 
12’ to 16’ 
Me — $50 
14” & up = $52, 
No. 2 — $38 
Oak, Plain Red, 
Ists & 2nds, 8” & up, 
12’ to 16° — $30 
Common — $20 
Oak, Qtd. Red, 
Ists & 2nds, 6” & up, 
12’ to 16’ — $40 
Poplar, 
Ists & 2nds, 10” & up, 
12’ to 16’ — $30 to $34 
Squares No. 1 — $33 to $35 
Common — $20 to $25 


Hemlock from Pennsylvania increased 
in importance in the Buffalo trade in the 
1880's. The United Lumber Company of 
Buffalo handled during that period a 
larger amount of hemlock than any com- 
pany in the world — 150 million feet a 
year. The eastern hemlock, a fine struc- 
tural wood, was usually manufactured in 
connection with bark peeling operations 
for tanning purposes. United were north- 
ern Pennsylvania operators controlling 
the output of F. H. and G. W. Goodyear 
and the Allegheny Lumber Company or- 
ganized in 1884 owning 130 thousand 
acres of timber. There were Goodyear 
mills at Austin, Shipping and Keating 
Summit, Bullis Mills, Smethport and 
other points. The Goodyear mill at Aus- 
tin had a 400 thousand foot capacity 
per day. 

Other Pennsylvania operators head- 
quartered in Buffalo were Rich Lumber 
Company, mill at Gardeau, McKean 
County; D. Underhill, Jr. & Co., carrying 
35 million feet of hemlock in stock; Knox 
& Folger; W. H. Kurtz Co., McNeil 
Lumber Company and the Penn Lumber 
& Storage Company. 

Much of the land cut over by these 
companies is now in the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest from which millions of feet 
of fine timber, principally hardwoods, are 
still sold and cut each year. Also, small 
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modern mills are cutting good timber on 
former cutover land outside of the Na- 
tional Forest. These mills are cutting 
hardwoods. Some of the finest cherry in 
the world still comes from that section. 
Hardwood reproduction and growth is 
vigorous. 

Following are sketches of some of the 
principal dealers, chiefly in softwoods, 
eighty five to one hundred years ago. 
One of them, Mixer & Company, cele- 
brated its one hundredth birthday in 
1957. 

BUFFALO LUMBER STORAGE 
AND TRANSFER COMPANY. This 
company did a general lumber storage 
and warehouse business. Their main dock 
consisted of over 1,500 feet of the Tifft 
Farm improvements of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad with a uniform depth of water 
of 18 feet. They paid all advance charges, 
freight, duties and insurance upon lum- 
ber consigned to them, carefully sorting 
and piling cargoes to the best advantage. 

W. R. BURT. Burt had large interests 
in white pine. The company started a 
large yard in Buffalo in 1879 under the 
management of C. Hamilton. It occupied 
seven acres of land and had a frontage 
on the river of 600 feet. He had planing 
mill facilities through the firm of Burt & 
Mead. Mr. Burt resided in East Saginaw, 
Michigan, where he could keep in close 
touch with his white pine manufacturing 
operations. 

HAINES & COMPANY. This firm did 
an exclusively wholesale business, estab- 
lished in 1861 by Emmor Haines (Pres- 
ident of the Buffalo Historical Society in 
1887) and George R. Haines. Alfred 
Haines was admitted in 1867 and the 
firm name changed to Haines & Com- 
pany. Their office and yards were at the 
foot of Erie Street and their docks were 
among the most extensive in western 
New York, having a water frontage of 
over 1,200 feet with complete facilities 
for handling shipments by rail or water. 

CALVIN P. HAZARD. Had two yards. 
The office and principal yard were at 
92 River Street, on the Erie Basin, where 

continued on p. 55 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following catalog is a guide to an 
exhibit in the Buffalo Club on the oc- 
casion of its centenary. The decision of 
the Club to honor its first president, 
Millard Fillmore, in this way is a tribute 
not only to Fillmore, but also to an- 
other of its members, the late Daniel B. 
Niederlander, in whose memory a gift 
was presented to the Historical Society 
by Mrs. Niederlander. It was her wish 
the fund should be used for the pur- 
chase of Fillmore letters, and the initial 
display of the manuscripts so acquired 
in the Club is a fitting tribute to the 
powerful effect its members have ex- 
erted over the years on countless civic 
causes. 


Presented at the same time the His- 
torical Society received a grant from 
the National Historical Publications 
Commission for a comprehensive pro- 
gram to collect and publish on microfilm 
the Papers of Millard Fillmore, the gift 
has been used to particularly good ad- 
vantage. 


A further word concerning Daniel B. 
Niederlander is in order here. The brief 
sketch printed below indicates some- 
thing of his many contributions in en- 
riching the life of this community. His 
services to the Historical Society, and to 
the general cause of historical study, 
were basic. Both as board member and 
president of the Society, he accom- 
plished some major actions. He was in- 
strumental in gathering monies for the 
Managers Discretionary Fund, to which 
he was himself a generous donor; and 
from this fund was purchased for the 


Society, and the community it serves, the 
great microfilm publication of the 
Grover Cleveland Papers in the Library 
of Congress. (Cleveland, it may be 
noted, was also a member of the 
Buffalo Club.) Earlier, Mr. Nieder- 
lander had been of vital assistance in 
the preservation and restoration of the 
Buffalo Lighthouse of 1833, insuring 
that the best talents at the command of 
Buffalo business were applied to the 
work. And as the restorer and operator 
of the Williamsville Water Mills, he had 
demonstrated what a private citizen 
can do in the cause of historic preserva- 
tion. His intuitive sense of historical 
values thus ranged from the preserva- 
tion of historic buildings to the preser- 
vation and dissemination of documen- 
tary source materials. For all these rea- 
sons, the Historical Society counts it a 
privilege to have prepared this Fillmore- 
Niederlander Exhibit for this important 
occasion. 

This exhibit was prepared by the His- 
torical Society at the invitation of the 
Buffalo Club, which has provided funds 
for its design and installation. Publica- 
tion of this catalog has been made pos- 
sible by the grant from the Buffalo 
Foundation, from Statler Foundation 
funds, for the preparation of descriptive 
lists of the holdings of the Historical 
Society. 

The exhibit was designed by James 
E. Littlefield, Curator of Exhibits, and 
this catalog and following prefatory mat- 
ter has been prepared by Dennis R. 
Bodem, Chief of Resources of the 
Society. 
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Daniel B. Niederlander (1895-1964) 
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Daniel B. Niederlander 


(1895-1964) 


The success of Daniel B. Nieder- 
lander in the construction and engineer- 
ing field is legend; many know the story 
of his rise from a junior engineer for 
the New York Central Railroad to the 
Board Chairmanship of the John W. 
Cowper Company, one of the largest 
construction firms in the East. 

The work-a-day world, however, took 
only a part of his time, for he devoted 
many hours to civic, religious, and cul- 
tural activities in Western New York. 

Buffalo born and a resident of Wil- 
liamsville for over forty years, he served 
as mayor and village trustee, and also 
served as president of the Williamsville 
Historical Society. He and his wife, the 
former Grace Eggert Miller, purchased 
and restored the old Williamsville Mills 
which had been operated by her family 
for many years. 

A bibliophile, he found time to learn 
the art of bookbinding, and as a col- 
lector of rare books became a member 


of the Friends of the Grosvenor Library. 
An avid archer, he also enjoyed collect- 
ing 18th century prints of archers in 
action, 


He served as a vice-president and di- 
rector of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, was active in the United Fund, 
held memberships and offices in numer- 
ous professional groups and organiza- 
tions, including the Buffalo Club and 
the White Buffalo. 


In 1956 the Episcopal Church hon- 
ored him as the “Layman of the Year”, 
and in 1964 he received a citation from 
the State University College at Buffalo 
for distinguished service to his profes- 
sion and to the educational, and cultural 
community. This honor was specifically 
for his interest in history and his work 
with the Buffalo and Erie County His- 
orical Society. He became president of 
the Society in October of 1962, and held 
this office till his death. 
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charcoal sketch by George Peter Alexander Healy for the oil portrait of 
in the White House. The charcoal sketch was done in 


1857 and was acquired by the Historical Society through the Nelson S. Taylor Fund 
in 1960. 
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Original 
President Fillmore hanging 


Millard Fillmore 


(1800-1874) 


Farm boy, cloth-dresser, law office 
clerk, teacher, lawyer, local office 


holder, 


Assemblyman, 


Congress- 


man, New York State Comptroller, 


Vice-President, 


Thirteenth 


Presi- 


dent of the United States. 


During his 74 years, Millard Fillmore 
moved from a log cabin in Cayuga 
County, to East Aurora, Buffalo, Albany, 
Washington, D. C., and back to an hon- 
ored retirement in Buffalo. 


In East Aurora he opened his first 
law office, married his sweetheart, Abi- 
gail Powers, and began his long climb 
in politics. Moving to Buffalo in 1830 he 

-increased his political activities and 
within a few years formed a legal part- 
nership with Nathan K. Hall and Solo- 
mon G. Haven. In 1847 he served as 
New York State Comptroller in Albany; 
the following year the Whigs nominated 
him for the Vice-Presidency to balance 
the ballot with the slave-owner, Zachary 
Taylor. Upon Taylor’s death in July 
1850, Fillmore became President. 


Not nominated for a second term by 
the Whig Party, Fillmore made one brief 
effort in 1856 to return to politics as the 
Presidential candidate for the Native 
American (Know-Nothing) Party. 


Defeated, he withdrew from politics 
and. devoted his energy to national and 
local public service, his friends, and 
family. Shortly before he had left Wash- 
ington, his wife, Abigail Powers Fill- 
more, had died, and in 1858, Fillmore 
married Mrs. Caroline Carmichael Mc- 
Intosh, a widow from Albany. Their 
large home on Niagara Square became 
a center for the social and cultural life 
of Buffalo. 

A strong supporter of Oliver G. Steele 
in establishing Buffalo’s free common 
school system, a founder and first chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, a 
founder of the Young Men’s Association; 
member of the boards of the Grosvenor 
Library, the Fine Arts Academy and of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences; Com- 
mander of the Union Continentals 
(Home Guard) during the Civil War, 
first president of the Buffalo Historical 
Society in 1862, and in 1867, first presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Club — Millard Fill- 


more was truly “Buffalo’s First Citizen.” 
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The Daniel B. Niederlander Gift Collection 


by Dennis R. Bodem 


The Buffalo and Erie County Histori- 
cal Society serves, along with its man 
other functions, as the “Millard Fill- 
more Presidential Library.” It has more 
than 8,400 letters received by him as 
President, a collection of several hun- 
dred letters written by him, and the 
major part of his library. It also has 
furniture and personal items, some of 
which are on loan from the Abigail Fill- 
more Chapter, D.A.R. 

While the Society has the letters re- 
ceived by Fillmore as President, it has 
no comparable collection of copies of 
letters written by him, the result pre- 
sumably of his son’s ordered destruction 
of his father’s papers. The Fillmore let- 
ters acquired by the Niederlander Gift 
are a step in re-constituting this missing 
half of his correspondence. Called “pri- 
mary source materials,” they are used by 
historians to interpret “what manner of 
man” Fillmore was. 

Unfortunately, Fillmore has not fared 
well at the hands of other writers. Un- 
popular and opposed because of his 
strict interpretation of the Constitution, 
his political rivals depicted him as ab- 
surd in political knowledge, pompous, 
cold, and void of compassion towards his 
fellow men. Not until eighty-five years 
after his death did a full-length biog- 
raphy appear, written by Dr. Robert 
Rayback and published by the Historical 
Society. The author suggested that Fill- 
more was an intelligent, personable man 
who welcomed close associations. 

In the Niederlander Gift Collection 
we read the words of a man who 
soothed, rejoiced, chatted, debated, 
grieved, and revealed his inner thoughts 
to others. Because a “flesh-and-blood” 
man emerges from this collection, these 
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letters are important to historical schol- 
arship. 

Fillmore poured out his grief to his 
sister over the death of his wife. No- 
where else can one find so eloquent a 
eulogy for Abigail or an expression of 
his great love for her. Also, prior to find- 
ing this letter, the full story surrounding 
Abigail’s last days was unknown. In 
other letters we read of a Fillmore who 
could both admonish and reassure his 
discouraged brother; tease and rejoice 
with his “charming pupil,” the “dear 
Miss Ella”; cryptically comment about 
acquaintances; question spiritualism; 
and discuss books and bookstores. We 
read, too, of a Fillmore so thoughtful 
that he laboriously wrote with a lead 
pencil rather than delay a letter a day 
when it became so cold that the ink 
froze in the inkwell. 

Two items in the collection are not in 
Fillmore’s hand. One is a patronage re- 
quest signed by Rufus Choate. The other 
is written by President Fillmore’s son, 
Millard Powers Fillmore, acting as his 
father’s personal secretary. 

Within the collection are two series 
of letters of special interest because of 
the extended time and frequency of cor- 
respondence. In 1849-1850 Fillmore 
wrote to John Hancock, a young man in 
Albany who had worked in the State 
Comptroller's Office under Fillmore. 
After Fillmore became Vice-President, 
Hancock kept him informed about the 
Albany political situation. The Society 
already owned nine letters from Han- 
cock, and now the letters from Fillmore 
to Hancock fill out the story. Hancock’s 
work did not go unrewarded. After pass- 
age of the deficiency bill that Fillmore 
discusses, Hancock received a clerkship 


[hrhano 
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in the Postmaster General’s Office in 


Washington. 
The other major series in the Nieder- 


lender Gift collection comprises seven- 
teen letters from Fillmore to Miss Rhoda 


Fuller. 

A friend of the family, Miss Fuller 
lived, at various times between 1853 and 
1857, in the Fillmore house in Buffalo. 
During this period President F illmore 
traveled frequently to assuage his grief 
over the recent deaths of his wife and 
vivacious young daughter. Return ad- 
dresses on these letters indicate his jour- 
nies — Canandaigua, New York City, 
Toledo, Boston, and, in Europe, Paris 
and Rome. But, when he returned to 


1. ALS, Aurora, 1832, September 4, to Gentle- 
men, [W. and A. Gould], law book- 
sellers, Albany, New York, concern- 
ing bill owed for books, and 
requesting delay of payment because 
of a cholera epidemic in Buffalo 
which has interfered with all busi- 
ness activities, 1 p. quarto. 

2. ALS, Washington, 1840, December 23, to 
Dear Sir, [Charles T. Torrey], Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, agreeing to the 
use of his name as a reference for 
George W. Jonson, a former student 
in Fillmore’s law office, who is seek 
ing an important public office; in- 
cluding detailed sketch of his close 
relationship with Jonson, 244 p. 
quarto. 

3. ALS, Washington, 1842, January 18, to My 
Dear Cousin, urging him to come to 
Washington, and that he was obtain- 
ing the autographs that he desired, 1 


p. quarto. 

4. ALS, Buffalo, 1849, April 27, to Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior in President 
Taylor's Cabinet  [Washington, 
D. C€.?], introducing and requesting 
a clerkship for John Hancock in the 
Department of Interior, 1 p. quarto. 

. ALS, Buffalo, 1849, May 9, to My Dear Sir, 
(John Hancock], a twenty-two or 
twenty-three year old clerk in the 
State Comptroller’s office at Albany, 
stating that he has talked to Mr. 
Bush about Governor Young regard- 
ing false reports made about him 
(Fillmore) and he feels that it would 
be useless to try to cover all of these 
false reports, 1 p. octavo. 

6. ALS, Buffalo, 1849, May 10, to My Dear Sir. 
[John Hancock], [Albany, N. Y.?], 
thanking him for clipping from 
Knickerbocker which he _ considers 
abusive; wonders what Governor 


uw 


Buffalo both the President and his son 
looked to Miss Fuller to keep the house 
and to provide the feminine conversation 
and laughter they sorely missed. 


Young clerk Hancock, Miss Fuller, 
brothers, sisters, and good friends — all 
shared President Fillmore’s joys and 
sorrows a century ago. Now, with these 
letters gathered from many places and 
different times into the Daniel B. Nied- 
erlander Gift Collection, we too can 
pause, reflect a moment, and learn 
“what manner of man” Fillmore was. 


The notation ALS in the following 
catalog indicates an autograph letter 
signed; LS indicates a letter signed. 


Young’s friends hope to gain by their 
attack on him, 1 p. octavo. 

7. ALS, Buffalo, 1849, May 13, to My Dear 
Sir, [John Hancock], [Albany, 
N. Y.?], returns clipping and states 
belief that it is not worthwhile to 
answer such malicious attacks, 1 p. 
octavo. 

8. ALS, [Private], Buffalo, 1849, May 18, to 
John Hancock, [Albany, N. Y.?], 
stating reluctance to interfere in cer- 
tain types of appointments; comments 
on activities of editor of the Express, 
1 p. octavo. 

9. ALS, [Private], Buffalo, 1849, May 28, to 
My Dear Sir, [John Hancock], [AI- 
bany, N. Y.?], requesting that Han- 
cock seek to have an article published 
that was received from Harry E. 
Davies, favorable to Fillmore, 2p. 
octavo. 

10. ALS, [Private], Buffalo, 1849, June 23, to 
John Hancock, Esq., [Albany, N.Y.?], 
stating Mr. Jones has been recom- 
mended for a position of inspector 
as Hancock desired, but that he 
would like to know for certain what 
wing of the Whig Party Mr. Jones be- 
longs to and warns Hancock about 
being deceived on this matter, 1 p. 
quarto. 

ll. ALS, Buffalo, 1849, July 12, to John Huan- 
cock, Esq., [Albany, N. Y.?], asking 
which newspaper articles attacking 
him were published; wonders if he 
has been deceived concerning an ap- 
pointment, 1 p. quarto. 

12. ALS, Buffalo, 1849, July 25, to My Dear 
Sir, [John Hancock], [Albany, 
N. Y.?], thanking him for enclosures, 
requests more information on a Mr. 
McElroy before recommending him for 
appointment as a surveyor, and says he 
will make no more recommendations 
to the Secretary of the Treasury he- 
cause of his lack of success in getting 
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Facsimile extracts from 12-page letter to his sister, April 12, 1853 (Item No. 21 in this 
Catalog). 
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20. 


21. 


4. ALS, Buffalo, 


LS, Washington, 1850, 


his nominee approved as Collector of 
Customs [at Buffalo?], 1 p. quarto. 


. ALS, Buffalo, 1849, August 10, to J. [John] 


Hancock, Esq., [Albany, N. Y.?], 
thanking Hancock for a miniature 
engraving, expresses regrets at Han- 
cock’s illness, and rejoices that Han- 
cock is feeling better, 1 p. quarto. 

1849, August 20, to John 
Hancock, [Albany, N. Y.?], telling 
Hancock that he has sent copy of 
circular enclosed in letter to certain 
individuals and requests that Han 
cock get a desired list, 1 p. quarto. 


. ALS, Buffalo, 1849, August 29, to My Dear 


Sir, [John Hancock], [Albany, 
N. Y.?], acknowledging receipt of 
list, returns list with instructions for 
making it more useful for Fillmore’s 
political purposes, defends himself 
against attacks that he works only for 
his own selfish interests, and informs 
Hancock that the President is going 
to Niagara Falls to rest until his 
health improves, 2 p. quarto. 


. ALS, Buffalo, 1849, October 27, to John 


Hancock, [Albany, N. Y.?], denying 
any connection with the dismissal of 
government employees by Mr. Stuart, 
1 p. quarto. 

March 18, to My 
Dear Sir, [John Hancock], Albany, 
N. Y., thanking him for extract from 
the Knickerbocker and denying he 
wrote material contained in extract; 
hopes Hancock approves his course 
of not publicly answering malic ious 
reports, 1 p. quarto. 


LS, Washington, 1850, April 25, to My 


Dear Sir, [John Hancock], Albany, 
N. Y., acknowledging receipt of abu- 
sive article printed in the Knicker- 
bocker; provision for extra clerks in 
the Post Office provided for in the 


deficiency bill which passed the Sen- 


ate is likely to be rejected in the 
House of Representatives, 1 p. quarto. 


ALS, Washington City, 1852, March 23, to 


My Dear Brother (Cyrus Fillmore), 
Orland, Steuben County, Ohio, stating 
that Father took Cyrus’ advice rather 
than his. Mrs. Fillmore had just re- 
turned from New York City where 
she has seen a physician about her 
deafness, 1144 p. quarto. 


ALS, Washington, 1852, September 28, to 


My Dear Brother, Charles D. Fill- 
more, St. Paul, Minnesota, informing 
him that he has been misinformed: 
his position as a government timber 
agent has not been eliminated; in- 
stead the Secretary of the Interior had 
found his work outstanding and he 
should persevere, 2 p. quarto. 


ALS, Buffalo, 1853, April 12, to My Dear 


Sister, Julia [Fillmore Harris], [To- 
ledo, Ohio?], expressing his grief 
and giving a detailed account of the 
final illness and death of his wife, 
Abigail Fillmore; stating, “I have an 
undoubting conviction that there is 
an over ruling Providence which or- 


22. 


23. 


24. 


ALS, At Mr. 


ders all things for the best,” 
quarto. 


12 p. 


ALS, Buffalo, 1854, August 28, to My Dear 


Miss Fuller, [Miss Rhoda Fuller], 
explaining that he had seen Dr. Bur- 
well and asking when she will return 
to Buffalo, 2 p. octavo. 


ALS, Buffalo, 1854, November 2, to My 


Dear Sister [?1, [Mrs. J. E. Fill- 
more], St. Paul, Minnesota, wishing 
her success in business matters and 
congratulating her upon her safe re- 
turn home from a trip, 3 p. duo- 
decimo. 


F. Grangers, Canandaigua, 
1854, December 20, to My Dear Miss 
Fuller, [Miss Rhoda Fuller], restat- 
ing arrangements of a Miss Louisa’s 
trip by train and mentioning he’s 
writing with pencil because his ink 
is frozen, 1 p. quarto, pencil. 


5. Buffalo, 1855, March 31, to My Dear Miss 


Fuller, [Miss Rhoda Fuller], [at Au- 
burn?], expressing concern that she 
had been ill on journey, and relating 
Powers’ and his pilgrimage to the 
graves of his wife and daughter on 
the “anniversary of grief,’ comment- 
ing on the weather and family events, 
visits, personal reading, writing, and 
sitting for a portrait, concluding that 
the many postscripts might indicate 
that he is “rather femine [sic] if not 
a woman’s rights-man?” 3 p. quarto. 


26. ALS, Buffalo, 1855, April 3, te My Dear 


Miss Fuller, [Miss Rhoda Fuller], 
[at Auburn?], stating he sent a letter 
commenting that he is forwarding a 
letter from a mutual friend, un- 
opened, for her; also mentioning 
weather, sorry that he is not present 
to accompany him on his walk, hop- 
ing her sister is better and comment- 
ing that all miss her, 2 p., 4 quarto. 


27. ALS, Buffalo, 1855, April 11,to Miss Rhoda 


Fuller [at Auburn?] stating he sent 
a letter yesterday [letter missing], 
comments on bad weather and cancel- 
ling trip to Aurora, and expressing 
anxiety for return, 2 p. quarto pencil. 


28. ALS, Buffalo, 1855, April 13, to My Dear 


29. ALS, Buffalo, 1855, April 14, to 


30. ALS, St. 


Miss Fuller, [Miss Rhoda Fuller], 
[at Auburn], discussing trip to Au- 
rora, selling of house, and the many 
visitors they have had, and also the 
length of time he is sitting for a por- 
trait for the Young Men’s Association, 
also telling his “Dear Girl” not to be 
annoyed at unfavorable newspaper 
comment about him, and wishing her 
in Buffalo, 3 p. quarto. 

Dear 


Rhoda, [Miss Rhoda Fuller], stating 
that Dr. Thompson will take the 
house and that the matter of furniture 
will be discussed with Miss Fuller, 
also mentioning weather and news 
from mutual friends, 3 p. octavo. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York, 1855, 
May 2, to My Dear Miss Fuller, 
[Miss Rhoda Fuller], discussing leav- 
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ing Buffalo and what he considers to 
be his last visit with his father and 
family in Aurora, expressing in lauda- 
tory terms Miss Fuller’s residence 
with himself and his son both of 
whom she has “made happy”, dis- 
cussing plans for European trip and 
extending sympathy at learning of 
Miss Fuller’s sister’s terminal illness, 
also mentioning that he has left all of 
her letters “in the letter box in the 
front store room” and that, should 
he not return, either she or Powers 
will destroy them, he would not as 
the letters are all that remains of 
many memories, 3 p. quarto. 


31. ALS, Boston, Massachusetts, 1855, May 6, to 
My Dear Miss Fuller [Miss Rhoda 
Fuller], [at Auburn?], sympathizing 
at her sister’s death and discussing 
his itinerary prior to taking the “At- 
lantic” to Liverpool, 3 p. octavo. 

32. ALS, Paris, France, 1856, May 29, to My 
Dear Friend [Miss Rhoda Fuller], 
Buffalo, New York, discussing a let- 
ter of Miss Fuller’s from October 14, 
[1855] in which unfavorable state- 
ments were attributed to a “friend” 
of both and questioning the effects of 
spiritualism in a friend. 2 p. octavo. 


33. ALS,St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, 1857, 
April 22, to My Dear Miss Fuller, 
[Miss Rhoda Fuller], commenting on 
clipping [not enclosed] concerning 
“Miss Charlotte Bronte.” weather, and 
his “dull” morning in Appleton’s 
Book Store, wishing that she were 
there to enliven conversation and ex- 
pressing delight that it is unknown 
that he is in New York City, also 
discussing travel of friends, 2  p. 
quarto. 

34. ALS, At A. C. Harris’, [brother-in-law] To- 
ledo, Ohio, 1857, May 21, to My Dear 
Miss Fuller, [Miss Rhoda Fuller], 
discussing trip from Sandusky and 
plans to visit his brother [Cyrus] in 
Indiana, 2 p. octavo. 

35. ALS, Fishkill Landing, 1857, June 16, to 
My Dear Miss Fuller [Miss Rhoda 
Fuller], mentioning time of his ex- 
pected arrival home, 1 p. octavo. 


36. ALS, Buffalo, 1857, June 21, to My Dear 
Miss Fuller [Miss Rhoda Fuller], at 
Auburn, New York, mentioning her 
absence and his and Powers’ disap- 
pointment at not receiving a letter, 
commenting on weather and Sunday 
sermon, and Sunday dinner and 
guests and his awaiting her return, 
3 p. quarto. 

37. ALS,At C. B. Stuart’s [Albany, New 
York?], 1857, July 18, to My Dear 
Miss Fuller [Miss Rhoda Fuller], 
[Buffalo?], commenting on visitors 
and plans and mentioning his return, 
1% p. quarto. 
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38. ALS, Saratoga Springs, U. S. Hotel, 1857, 
August 11, to My Dear Miss Fuller 
[Miss Rhoda Fuller], discussing her’s 
and Power’s most recent letters, and 
commenting on his weakened health, 
the long night and rainy weather, also 
commenting on plans to go to Mont- 
real and looking forward to her con- 
versation, asking to be remembered 
to “Ella,” 3 p. octavo. 

39. ALS, Buffalo, 1857, September 21, to “My 
Dear Ella,” expressing happiness at 
her note and that she had so im- 
proved in her speech, and declining 
all the credit for making suggestions 
which cured her stammering, asking 
that she read aloud daily and being 
sure to properly inflate the lungs and 
looking forward to conversing with 
his “charming pupil”, 2 p. octavo. 

40. ALS, Buffalo, 1857, November 19, to “My 
Dear Miss Ella,” commenting that she 
is his favorite pupil and that she 
should continue her exercises, also 
that he believes that Rhoda is keep- 
ing her informed of present events, 
so he need not, 14 p. octavo. 

41. ALS, Buffalo, 1858, January 24, to My Dear 
Miss Fuller [Miss Rhoda Fuller], dis- 
cussing her recent letter, mutual 
friends, and future plans, 144 p. 


octavo. 

42. ALS, Buffalo, 1859, October 19, to Dr. H. P. 
Welling, [New York City?], con- 
cerning payment for medical services 
rendered to Fillmore’s wife. Fillmore 
suggests that they meet at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel in New York City 
and amicably settle the matter, 2 p. 
octavo. 

43. LS,Rufus Choate, [ex-United States Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts], James Mer- 
rill, Charles Loring, and J. Healy, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1851, March 24, 
to President Millard Fillmore, [Wash- 
ington, D. C.?], recommending the 
appointment of Nathaniel S. Howe of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, to a Board 
of Commissioners adjusting land 
titles in California on the basis of 
Howe’s personal reputation, his legal 
experience, and his _ conservative 
Whig background, 114 p. quarto. 

44, ALS,M. [Millard] P. [Powers] Fillmore, 
Millard Fillmore’s son acting in his 
capacity as the President’s personal 
secretary, Washington, 1852, August 
5, to the Acting Secretary of State. 
[Washington, D. C.?], stating that 
the President has received additional 
information concerning the case of 
Anceal Brea from General Coombs 
and that the papers applying for the 
pardon of Brea have been sent to the 
State Department; however, further 
action on the case shall be suspended 
until the Acting Secretary of State 
receives further word from _ the 
President, 114 p. octavo. 


hae 
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continued from p. 42 

there was storage capacity for 12 million 
feet of lumber. The other yard was on 
the Tifft Farm covering four acres with 
ample dock facilities. Total sales aver- 
aged from 20 to 25 million feet annually 
of white pine besides lath, shingles and 
fence posts. Mr. Hazard commenced 
business in 1865. 

HOLLAND, GRAVES & MONT- 
GOMERY. This firm was composed of 
Nelson Holland, Luther P. Graves, and 
George B. Montgomery. It was not 
located in the lumber district near the 
Tifft Farm but at North Buffalo on the 
Niagara River. They sold principally 
cargo lots of mill run white pine from a 
large mill in East Saginaw, Michigan, 
the cut of which they controlled. During 
the navigation period there were gen- 
erally four million feet or more of pine on 
their docks and they carried in their yard 
12 million feet of graded stock. 

E. & B. HOLMES. This company was 
organized in 1852. They maintained three 
yards and two offices. The shipping and 
receiving yards were on the Ohio Basin. 
Their output was principally white pine 
plus Norway pine and hemlock and some 
hardwoods. They were well known 
throughout the eastern trade. In addition, 
they manufactured all kinds of wood- 
working machinery. 

HURD & HAUENSTEIN. This com- 
pany owned large tracts of pine in the 
Upper and Lower Peninsulas of Mich- 
igan. At Buffalo they maintained two 
yards and docks, one on Ganson Street 
in the lumber district known as “The 
Island” and one at the Tifft Farm. They 
had complete planing mill facilities and 
annually carried many millions of feet 
of fine white pine from their connections 
up the Lakes. 

HURD BROS. Harvey J. Hurd and 
James T. Hurd, both very well known 
lumbermen comprised this partnership. 
They dealt largely in white pine but 
also quantities of Norway pine, hemlock 
and oak sill timber. They had two large 
yards, one at Ganson Street and another 
at the Lumber District of South Buffalo, 
known as the Tifft Farm. In connection 


with these yards they operated a large 
planing mill. 

LAYCOCK LUMBER COMPANY. In 
1868 the Laycock Lumber Company was 
operating a sawmill on Scajaquada Creek 
to supply the demand for long timber. 
Logs came from Big Creek, Canada and 
rafts of white and Norway pine logs 
were brought down from Michigan. They 
later had a sawmill at Black Rock, two 
in Canada, and one in Pennsylvania en- 
abling them to fill orders for almost any 
size of pine, hemlock or hardwood. 

NOYES & SAWYER. Mr. Noyes, 
whose career is related elsewhere in this 
work, had been very actively engaged in 
the lumber business for many years not 
only in Buffalo but elsewhere. He was 
the pioneer in developing the transport 
of lumber by barge to Buffalo from 
Michigan. They had a large yard on 
Ganson Street with a dock frontage of 
over 1,500 feet. They engaged in buying 
and operating pine lands, logs in the 
woods or afloat or lumber on docks as the 
market and their best judgment dictated. 

MIXER & COMPANY. Harrison B. 
Mixer, along with John S. Noyes and 
S. D. Colie, were in 1850 the three 
principal wholesale lumber distributors 
in Buffalo. They controlled the bulk of 
the trade. In 1857, H. B. Mixer formed 
a partnership with James P. Smith under 
the firm name of Mixer & Smith, which 
lasted until 1877. The name Mixer & 
Company was then adopted. H. B. 
Mixer’s associates were Zenas Willis and 
C. W. Baldy. They had a storage yard on 
Ganson Street and Michigan Avenue, in 
1886 handling principally white pine. 
When the supply of white pine decreased 
Mixer became heavily involved in yellow 
pine, conducting several operations in 
the South. They later became large dis- 
tributors of western softwoods. In 1944, 
Mixer & Company purchased the in- 
ventory and properties of Taylor & Crate 
at 2101 Elmwood Avenue, and became 
an important distributor of hardwoods 
as well as softwoods. The company also 
maintained yards at Albany and Youngs- 
town, Ohio. In 1961, the company was 
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sold to Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany of Boston, longtime wholesalers of 
softwood lumber. The name Mixer & 
Company after one hundred years of 
operation then disappeared from the 
trade, it from then on being known as 
Mixer Division of Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Company. 

Several of the above names will be 
recognized in the separate section cover- 
ing the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. The 
Exchange was formed in 1880 and many 


John Booth 
DEALER IN LUMBER 


Rosewood, Mahogany, Walnut & Veneers 


Corner, Ohio & Chicago Streets 


CORNELL & MASON 
DEALERS IN LUMBER 


Pine, Walnut, Oak, Ash, Whitewood, etc. 


Office — 314 Ohio St. near Chicago 


SCATCHERD & BELTON 


LUMBER DEALERS & FORWARDERS 


Steam Derrick and Receiving Dock 
opposite Central Wharf 


of these men were active in its organiza- 
tion and operation. None of the above 
mentioned companies is now active, most 
of them having discontinued business 
many years ago. They were “raised” on 
white pine and when the Michigan 
pineries were cut out, it meant the end 
for many companies not only in Buffalo 
but at other points in the East and West. 

The following advertisements ap- 
peared in the Buffalo City Directory for 
1870: 


Cunningham, Haines & Company 
LUMBER DEALERS 
Pine Lumber, Lath, Posts and Shingles 
Mill at Ossinele, Alpena, Michigan 
YARD — ELK ST. on Ohio Basin Slip 


MIXER & SMITH 
WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS 
AND SHIPPERS 
No. 60 MAIN STREET 


NOYES & REED 
FORWARDING & COMMISSION 
LUMBER MERCHANTS 
FOOT OF ERIE STREET 


TAYLOR & CRATE 
Wholesale & Retail 
DEALERS IN LUMBER 
Walnut, Maple, Cherry, Hickory, Butternut, Chestnut 
Ash, Oak, Basswood, Whitewood and Red Cedar Posts 
Office — 269 Elk St., Yard on Ohio Basin Slip 


In 1880, the following advertisement appeared in the Buffalo City Directory: 


NOYES & SAWYER 
Wholesale Dealers in 
ROUGH & DRESSED LUMBER 
Office and Yard — Lumber District 
GANSON STREET AND BLACKWELL CANAL 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO FORWARDING 


In 1885, the following advertisement appeared in the Buffalo City Directory: 


E. & B. HOLMES PLANING MILL 
“Having lately introduced the most improved Dry Kiln in use we are able 
to furnish our customers and the public with thoroughly Kiln Dried Lumber and 
Building Materials of all Kinds.” 


OFFICE & MILL — CORNER MICHIGAN AVE. & CANAL 
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The Seventy-Fourth New 


in the Mexican War 
by Grove McClellan 


It wasn’t like Viet Nam. There were 
no enemy bullets to dodge, no casualty 
lists, no flag-draped caskets. 

But there was fighting, nevertheless. 
Fighting the elements, the insects, the 
reptiles. There was discomfort, incon- 
venience, privation, boredom. Food was 
often inadequate in quantity and quality, 
water was scarce, clothing unsuited to a 
tropical climate. 

But if the National Guard’s Mexican 
Border service of a half century ago 
served no other purpose, it awakened 
the nation to a realization of the almost 
total unreadiness of the United States for 
war. 

There had been a long period of Vea 
following the Civil War, interrupted only 
by relatively small local campaigns 


against western Indians, plus the war ° 


with Spain, which was virtually over in 
less than twelve weeks. A wave of pac- 
ifism had swept the country and some 
people predicted that the United States, 
by its isolation, had nothing to fear from 
a foreign foe. As a result, for a number 
of years the army had received little at- 
tention and had been allowed to suffer 
from public apathy and inadequate 
funds 

Thus, the self-assurance of the Amer- 
ican people was rudely shattered when 
the evening newspapers of Saturday, 
June 19, 1916, announced President 
Woodrow Wilson’s order for mobiliza- 
tion of the entire National Guard of the 
United States for emergency service on 
the Mexican Border. 

Relations with Mexico had _ been 
strained ever since the fall of President 
Diaz, and grew worse under the dicta- 
tors who followed. Pancho Villa’s raid on 
an American frontier town was the last 
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straw, and General Pershing, with an 
expeditionary force, was ordered into 
Mexico in hot pursuit of Villa. To stand 
by in support of Pershing, should his 
extended supply lines be cut, the Na- 
tional Guard was called out. 

Excitement reigned in many Buffalo 
families as the 74th N. Y. Infantry, the 
3rd N. Y. Field Artillery (formerly the 
65th N. Y. Infantry) and Troop I, Ist 
N. Y. Cavalry, all of Buffalo, responded 
to the President’s call. 

The telephones were busy that eve- 
ning as corporals of the 74th hastily con- 
tacted the members of their squads and 
ordered them to report immediately to 
the Connecticut Street Armory. Within 
several hours 600 to 700 men had ar- 
rived, prepared to spend the night away 
from home. There were no adequate 
sleeping accommodations in the armory, 
and the soldiers were told to spread 
their issue blankets on the floor of the 
big drill hall and get what sleep was 
possible. 

The days that followed were crowded 
with activity. Recruiting was spurred by 
the prospect of service in the field. There 
was no draft in those days, no conscrip- 
tion, no selective service. Every man was 
a volunteer. The recruits had to be 
trained, and the new soldiers were 
drilled in the park area adjacent to the 
armory, quite a feat in view of the 
numerous trees. The quartermaster de- 
partment worked feverishly to issue uni- 
forms and equipment, such as_ hats, 
blouses, shirts, underwear, socks, shoes, 
rifles, bayonets, cartridge belts, haver- 
sacks, blankets, ponchos, canteens, mess 
kits, first aid packs, shelter halves, en- 
trenching tools, tent pegs and other items 
required for active service in the field. 
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The regiment, under the command of 
Col. Charles J. Wolf, consisted of a 
headquarters company, supply company, 
twelve rifle companies, a machine gun 
company and hospital corps. Colonel 
Wolf failed to pass the army’s wee 
physical examination and was succeeded 
by Col. Nathaniel B. Thruston. On July 
1 the regiment was mustered into federal 
service. A private’s pay dropped from 
$1.25 per day to 50¢. 


At last, on July 4th orders were re- 
ceived from Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, 
Headquarters Eastern Department, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., for the 74th Regi- 
ment to proceed by rail to Brownsville, 
Texas, reporting upon arrival to the 
commanding general, Southern Depart- 
ment. 

Bright and early in the warm sunshine 
of July 5th 1,200 soldiers clad in woolen 
olive drab uniforms marched out of the 
Connecticut Street armory and through 
the streets of Buffalo to the cheers of 
thousands of spectators who lined the 
curbs on the way to the old Exchange 
Street railway station. The line of march 
was Prospect Avenue, to Porter Avenue, 
to North Street, to Delaware, to Chip- 
pewa, to Main, to Swan, to Michigan 
then to the railroad yards. 


There hundreds of fathers, mothers, 
wives and children were on hand to bid 
what was often a tearful farewell to those 
who, it was then thought, might soon be 
facing enemy troops. The noon sun was 
sweltering hot, and the thirsty and tired 
soldiers, in their winter uniforms, were 
nearly prostrated. Two long troop trains 
made up of day coaches were waiting on 
the siding and after some delays the 
officers and men were entrained. 


As soon as they were aboard it was 
discovered that not enough cars had 
been provided and that three men would 
have to be crowded into two seats and 
sleep that way. The heat grew worse, 
and the soldiers divested themselves of 
woolen blouses and shirts, only to find 
that in the not-too-clean coaches there 
was no place to hang them, except on the 
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floor, the baggage racks being filled with 
equipment. The “all aboard” was given, 
and the trains pulled slowly out of the 
station area. 


The next day a soldier wrote home, in 
part, “I am commencing this at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. We have been stand- 
ing here for three quarters of an hour 
and they won't let us off. So far, the trip 
has been a succession of delays. . .It’s 
the slowest train I ever was on. It took 
us about an hour to get out of the Buffalo 
yards. We stopped in Dunkirk about an 
hour, same in Erie. Last night, judging 
by the jolts, they switched us all over 
the yards at Toledo. . .Three men must 
share two seats and sleep that way. 


“We are occasionally without drink- 
ing water. There is no water to wash 
with, we sure are dirty. . .The commis- 
sary department is careful that we don’t 
over-eat. Yesterday for lunch we had one 
ham sandwich at 2:30 p.m. Then at 
7:30 p.m. we had one tablespoonful of 
beans and two slices of bread, with 
coffee.” 


The crowded conditions of the rail 
travel became insufferable to the men, 
and while the train stood near a Cleve- 
land lumber yard some soldiers managed 
to get off and “commandeer” a few 
boards. These were placed across the 
tops of the seats at night and served 
one soldier of the trio as a makeshift 
“upper berth,” while the other two could 
double up on the seats below which 
faced each other. One slight disadvant- 
age of the upper berth was that when 
the train negotiated a curve the boards 
would spread apart, then close at an 
opposite curve, pinching that part of 
the soldier's posterior anatomy which 
happened to get caught between the 
boards. 


A letter from another private soldier 
in the 74th Regiment to a Buffalo news- 
paper reads, in part, “Conditions are 
getting so raw that I deem it my duty to 
write you and give you an opportuni 
to tell the people of Buffalo how their 
boys are being treated. We are being fed 


worse than pigs, because pigs eat reg- 
ularly. We don't. 

“All we had to eat one day from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. was one jam sandwich, and 
then for supper two corned beef sand- 
wiches. There was a lapse of fifteen 
hours before we were fed again, then we 


were given a few beans and slop sup- 
posed to be coffee. . .Then they began to 
feed us twice a day, 10 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
meals made up of beans, corned beef, 
slop, dry bread and once or twice, 
tomato soup.” 

to be continued 


Books You May Want to Read 


Erie Water West: A History of the Erie 
Canal, 1792-1854. By Ronald E. Shaw. 
(Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1966. Pp. xiv, 449, $8.00). 

This study, which won the 1965 manu- 
script award of the Organization of 
American Historians, is by all odds the 
most satisfactory general account of the 
early history of the Erie Canal thus far 
to appear in print. Professor Shaw, a 
native of western New York, brings to 
his project a feeling for the region which 
effectively supplements his extensive re- 
search in a wide variety of primary and 
secondary sources. Written in a clear 
and straightforward manner, his book 
traces the development of the upstate 
waterway from the early visions of men 
like Jesse Hawley, Gouverneur Morris, 
Elkanah Watson, and James Geddes 
through the actual construction and 
eventual extension of the canal system, 
ending with the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment of 1854 permitting 
the artery to be further enlarged and 
various lateral feeders to be completed. 
Detailed attention is given to the prog- 
ress of canal legislation, including the 
tangled history of the enlargement is- 
sue, while other sections describe opera- 
tions connected with the movement of 
traffic on the waterway, the role of the 
canal fund in state finance, the con- 
tributions of the Erie Canal to the 
economic growth of New York and the 
nation, and the impact which it had 
upon social life and customs. This com- 
prehensiveness of approach, along with 
the book’s other merits, will in all likeli- 
hood make it the standard work on its 
subject for the foreseeable future. 


In one respect, however, Shaw’s study 
may disappoint readers who have long 
awaited an adequate general work on the 
important topic with which it deals. Al- 
though the book effectively ties together 
many aspects of Erie Canal history 
which have previously been covered in 
a scattering of specific studies, the 
author’s gleanings fom fresh research in 
manuscripts, newspapers, and _ other 
primary sources frequently serve mainly 
to amplify and embellish an already 
familiar story. Persons acquainted with 
the published works of Nathan Miller, 
Julius Rubin, Noble Whitford, and other 
writers who have analyzed various facets 
of the Canal’s development will find few 
surprises in Erie Water West, though 
they will gain many new and interesting 
details. 

In addition, I cannot help but be 
skeptical about the pane (| section in 
which Shaw attempts to delineate the 
broader arama of the Erie Canal in 
American history. It seems clear on the 
basis of earlier studies by Miller and 
Rubin that the chief relevance of the 
Canal for our own times is the way in 
which it demonstrated the possibilities 
of state enterprise for pump-priming 
growth in an underdeveloped economy. 
In light of their work, Shaw’s efforts to 
show that the most striking aspect of 
the Canal from a modern ype opin 
may have been the way in which it 
exemplified nationalism appear some- 
what forced and unconvincing. Indeed, 
one can make out an equally good case 
that the early history of the Canal helps 
to illustrate the failure of nationalism to 
produce a well-financed and well-in- 
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tegrated system of internal improvements 
in the United States during the ante- 
bellum era, resulting in wasteful com- 
petition between states and_ localities 
while the federal government retreated 
into an everhardening position of laissez- 
faire. Certainly Shaw’s own description 
of the canal expansion issue within New 
York shows how a _ narrow financial 
orthodoxy served to hamstring or delay 
the improvement of the waterway de- 
spite broad national needs for enhanced 
ways of moving western goods toward 
the Atlantic coast. 

Future scholars interested in exploring 
the background of the Erie Canal might 
profitably study in detail the history of 
Canadian-American trade relationships 
and commercial rivalries in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, which as Shaw demonstrates had 
a great bearing upon the debates in- 
volving the canal project and helped 
dictate the selection of a route term- 
inating in Lake Erie rather than Lake 
Ontario via the Oswego River. The full 
impact of the Coat upon economic 
porn has yet to be traced in detail, and 
resh research on New York politics in 
the troubled decades following the Panic 


Contributors 

In the “Military History Chapter 
Notes” section of this issue we begin 
MR. GROVE McCLELLAN’S account 
of the 74th New York Infantry on the 
Mexican Border in 1917. The “soldier's 
letters” that he quotes are largely his 
own, written to his family and friends 
while he was serving as a member of 
the Regiment. His story does for the 
74th what Capt. Charles Pearson’s ac- 
count (published in Niagara Frontier, 
Spring 1965) did for the history of Troop 
I, lst New York Cavalry, in recounting 
the part played by Buffalo men in this 
action. It is thus another chapter in the 
history of the Western New York mnilitia, 
the recording of which is a major pur- 
pose of the Military History Chapter of 
the Historical Society. 

Mr. McClellan is widely known on the 
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of 1837 might help to put the canal ex- 
pansion issue in better perspective with 
relation to other questions facing the 
electorate at the same time. Finally, we 
need more studies of the fortunes and 
vicissitudes of New York’s lateral canals, 
a subject which falls for the most part 
outside of the purview of Shaw’s work. 
These reflections should not obscure 
the merits of a useful book which de- 
serves wide and respectful attention. 
Readers of Niagara Frontier should be 
especially interested in Shaw’s recount- 
ing of the struggle between Buffalo and 
Black Rock over the question of which 
community should be the western term- 
inus of the Canal, and in the insights 
which he provides on the relationship of 
Joseph Ellicott and the Holland Land 
Company to the venture. Transporta- 
tion history enthusiasts will welcome a 
number of fresh details on everyday 
operations along the waterway, such as 
those provided in the chapter on “Pack- 
ets, Freighters, and Canallers.” And the 
general public will find here, as pre- 
viously stated, the best overall treatment 
of the book’s subject that we yet possess. 
W. David Lewis 

State University of New York at Buffalo 


Niagara Frontier. He retired as Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Old Fort Ni- 
agara Association and Director of the 
Old Fort earlier this year. During his 
15-year tenure in this post he directed 
important repairs and _ reconstruction 
work on this major historic site. Visitors 
to the fort totaled close to 300,000 in 
1965. He continues to serve the Old 
Fort as Director of Public Relations and 
to exercise his interest in the military 
history of the Frontier, as this article 
demonstrates. It was initially published 
with some excisions, in the Buffalo 
Evening News. 
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The Niagara Frontier and Lumber, Part Four 


by Edward W. Treen 


CHAPTER V 


THE 
BUFFALO LUMBER EXCHANGE 


The development of the Niagara Fron- 
tier lumber industry was greatly in- 
fluenced by the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, first named the Buffalo Lumber 
and Stave Exchange. No history of the 
lumber industry along the Frontier is 
complete without a detailed account of 
the Exchange’s doings. 


The Exchange has been involved in 
freight rate and transit matters with the 
railroads; improvement of the Buffalo 

Harbor; elimination of grade crossings; 
lake shipping; ; lumber grades and inspec- 
tion; pricing; labor contracts; the Na- 
tional Railway Act; the Office of Price 
Administration; legislative matters in 
Albany and Washington; in fact, any 
matter of importance affecting the in- 
dustry, especially in the earlier years, 
was given prompt attention by ‘those 
men who were rugged individualists all, 
but recognized the need of collective 
action when common interests were in- 
volved. It is therefore quite proper that 
this record should include a quite com- 
plete account of the activities of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange including, in 
many instances, actual quotations from 
the minutes of its meetings. 

In early 1880 problems common to the 
lumber dealers on the Niagara Frontier 
prompted an attempt to form an organ- 
ization which could represent the in- 
dustry. In other words, the dealers de- 
cided that in union there was strength 
and that they had better do something 
about it. The principal problem in- 
volved discriminating freight rates in 
favor of through rates to Atlantic Coast 
points from the West as against rates to 
those points from Buffalo on lumber 
stopped off at Buffalo and the Tona- 
wandas for storage and furtherance. 
Other important questions involved the 


measurement and inspection of lumber 
from Michigan points, manner of un- 
loading at the docks and charges there- 
for; also the question of lumber price 
control in Buffalo and the Tonawandas. 
There was little fear of government ac- 
tion against group action on pricing in 
those days. 


On January 10, 1880, a meeting of 
lumber dealers was called. This led to a 
later meeting in February at which time 
a committee composed of W. R. Burt, 
F. W. Taylor, H. Montgomery and C. A. 
Sweet recommended, among _ other 
things, a meeting of lumber and stave 
dealers be called for the purpose of 
forming an Exchange of dealers in those 
commodities. On February 21, 1880, Mr. 
J. N. Scatcherd, acting chairnran. ap- 
pointed a Committee on Organization of 
the Exchange. The Committee reported 
on March 4th and submitted a Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. These provided that 
all persons doing a lumber and stave 
business “in the City of Buffalo or in 
the districts contiguous thereto” were 
eligible for membership on signing the 
Articles of the Association and paying a 
five dollar initiation fee; a board of 
eleven directors to be elected annually 
by the membership from which should 
also be elected annually by the member- 
ship a President, Vice-President, and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. This was adopted 
and J. N. Scatcherd was elected Pres- 
ident, C. A. Sweet Vice-President and 
C. W. Baldy Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. 
Scatcherd served as President for six 
years and Mr. Baldy as Secretary for 
fifteen years. 


They did not overlook at this organ- 
ization meeting the possibility of inquir- 
ing into the advisability of making a 
uniform price list or the advisability of 
grading lumber. 


Mr. James N. Scatcherd, the first 
President, died in January 1885. On 
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December 18, 1886, a committee com- 
posed of Messrs. Laycock, Crate, Flem- 
ing, Baldy and John N. Scatcherd pre- 
sented a report revising and amending 
the Articles of Association of the Ex- 
change, Article I, revising the name to 
Lumber Exchange of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
revised Articles of Association were 


adopted. 


The Exchange continues active and 
alert to all matters affecting the lumber 
industry along the Frontier. Although 
the first membership consisted of whole- 
sale distributors of softwoods and hard- 
woods the membership has been 
broadened to now include retailers, 
wholesalers (direct shipment and yard 
operators ) and commission salesmen. It 
continues to hold regular weekly meet- 
ings, both for business and social pur- 
poses and special meetings whenever 
matters involving the industry require 
such. 


Railroads and Freight Rates 


The railroads were in a great period of 
expansion at the time the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange was formed. Prior to the 
1880’s most of the lumber coming into 
Buffalo and the Tonawandas was trans- 
ported by lake shipping, but after that 
time rail transport increasingly domin- 
ated. The railroad barons ruled; there 
was no regulation by Government of 
rates and the growing pains resulted in a 
hodge-podge of rates between different 
commodities and_ different — sections. 
There were discriminatory rates and 
rebates established by the railroad in 
concert with those shipping points and 
shippers which could provide the largest 
tonnage, the longest hauls, and other 
arrangements favorable to the carriers. 
That was the situation with which the 
Niagara Frontier lumbermen had_ to 
contend. 


On January 10, 1880, a meeting of 
lumber dealers was called, the object 
being to try to bring some influence to 
bear to induce the railroad companies 
serving Buffalo to discontinue their rate 
discriminations against this — section. 
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Shortly thereafter, a committee com- 
posed of W. R. Burt, F. W. Taylor, H. 
Montgomery and C. W. Sweet was ap- 
pointed to see the railroad authorities 
personally on the freight rate question. 
That committee accomplished little other 
than to recommend the appointment of 
another committee “to collect facts and 
figures connected with the trade and 
present them to the managers of the 
leading railroad lines connecting us with 
Eastern points with a view to obtaining 
lower freight rates and better accom- 
modations in supply of cars, especially 
long cars.” Burt, Taylor, Montgome 

and Sweet plus J. R. Smith, W. H. Grat- 
wick and H. M. Stocum from the Tona- 
wanda Lumbermen’s Association were 
instructed to continue in their efforts. 
J. N. Scatcherd of Buffalo was also ap- 
pointed to this committee. The instruc- 
tions were formalized in the resolution 
offered by Mr. T. S. Fassett of Tona- 
wanda which was adopted as follows: 


RESOLVED: That the report of the 
Committee be accepted and the Com- 
mittee appointed be requested to at 
once gather statistics bearing on the 
question and be further instructed to 
proceed to New York and lay before 
the officers of the two trunk lines the 
importance of protecting the great 
lumber and stave interests of Buffalo 
and Tonawanda by making uniform 
and equitable rates of freight as com- 
pared with the rates from the West to 
our Eastern and Southern markets, 
also to furnish adequate transportation 
facilities which have been and are 
now lacking to the great detriment of 
the trade at these points. 


Not very much was accomplished until 
the years 1882 to 1885. Other committees 
were appointed from time to time which 
worked with committees of the Buffalo 
Board of Trade for the purpose of show- 
ing the Common Council of the City of 
Buffalo the necessity of binding the new 
roads about to enter Buffalo to agree to 
give Buffalo shippers equitable rates as 
compared with through rates. Action 
progressed slowly, and in February 1884, 


the Exchange requested the Lumber 
Committee of the Buffalo Merchants Ex- 
change to collect and make inquiries in 
the matter of rail freights from Canada 
to Eastern points, that is, special rates, 
underweights, and kindred subjects in 
the transportation of lumber. On October 
21, 1885, at a special meeting held in the 
Committee rooms of the Merchants Ex- 
change, Mr. Montgomery, a member of 
the Merchants Exchange Lumber Com- 
mittee, reported that a delegation of Buf- 
falo and Tonawanda lumbermen visited 
New York during a meeting of the prin- 
cipal Eastern lines and presented the 
claims of Buffalo and Tonawanda for 
pro-rata freight with Chicago points. 
Nothing much was accomplished other 
than a promise that the matter would be 
laid before the Presidents of the roads. 


It was becoming evident that it might 
be advisable to make an arrangement 
with some one person or body closer to 
the railroads than a lumber committee 
from Buffalo if anything was to be ac- 
complished. Another committee had 
been appointed at the October 21st meet- 
ing, and they reported at a special meet- 
ing of the Exchange held on October 30, 
1885. They suggested the possibility of 
securing the opinion of a good railroad 
man as to the probable success of an 
agent for the lumbermen with the rail- 
roads. That resulted in an invitation to a 
Mr. H. C. Vilas, ex-manager of the 
Commercial Express Fast Freight Line, 
to meet with the committee. Mr. Vilas 
was of the opinion that an agent would 
be of great use to the lumbermen, and if 
the proper man were selected, he should 
be able to treat with the railroads with 
success. Mr. Vilas expressed a willing- 
ness to serve on a month-to-month basis. 
That was agreeable to the lumbermen 
and it was further agreed that Mr. Vilas 
before finally deciding to take the posi- 
tion, would visit New York to find out 
whatever other information he could 
from his railroad friends. 


The Lumber Committee had decided 
that success depended upon securing 
from the General Managers of the Trunk 
Lines an agreement to maintain Buffalo 
rates on the basis of 50% of Chicago, 
such to hold good at all times on all 
rates and whenever rate changes from 
Chicago were made. They decided that 
if that could not be brought about, the 
employment of an agent would do little 
good. Mr. Vilas, having returned from 
New York, stated that Buffalo rates were 
not to be made from a Chicago base but 
from Detroit as the carriers knew that 
the new rates would give Saginaw points 
an advantage which would build up the 
trade there as against Buffalo and give 
the railroads a longer haul. 


At the same time, Mr. J. S. Hammond, 
General Freight Agent of the Erie Rail- 
road, was invited to meet with the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hammond had little to offer 
beyond Mr. Vilas’ advice except that as 
the Executive Committee of the Rail- 
roads was meeting in New York it might 
be advisable for the Lumber Committee 
to go there immediately and present their 
case directly to that Executive Commit- 
tee. He was of the opinion that the 50% 
basis of Chicago could be arranged. The 
Executive Committee had meantime ad- 
journed so instead of the Lumber Com- 
mittee going they decided to send Mr. 
Vilas to see the railroad General Man- 
agers. He was to seek a postponement of 
the new rates about to be published until 
the Buffalo case could be placed before 
the railroad Executive Committee. It was 
decided to recommend assessment of the 
members of the Exchange proportionate- 
ly based on volume of business to cover 
the expenses of the agent. That agent 
was to be responsible to a committee of 
five, three from the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change and two from the Tonawanda 
Lumbermen’s Association. Tonawanda 
had expressed a desire to join with Buf- 
falo in this matter. 


To be continued 
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Preliminary Inventory of the 


Papers of Elbridge Gerry Spaulding 


Comp. by Shirley A. Hansen 


Introduction 

Elbridge Gerry Spaulding (1809- 
1897), “Father of the Greenbacks,” was 
lawyer, financier, and statesman. He 
was one of Buffalo’s best known repre- 
sentatives in the national political arena 
during the latter half of the 19th Cen- 
tury. As the “Greenback” connotation 
reveals, Spaulding, at the request of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, 
in 1862 drafted the Legal Tender Act. 

Spaulding came from a distinguished 
New England family. He was born in 
Summer Hill, Cayuga County, New 
York, on February 24, 1809. He studied 
law in Batavia, Attica, and Buffalo, be- 
ginning practice in the latter place in the 
middle ‘30's. His political career began 
in 1836, with his acceptance of the City 
Clerkship. In 1841 he was elected Alder- 
man and served on the finance commit- 
tee. He served as Mayor in 1847, and 
then went on to the New York State 
Assembly (1848). In 1849 he was 
elected to the 31st Congress as a Whig. 
He served as New York State Treasurer 
in 1854 and 1855, and during that time, 
as an ex-officio member of the Canal 
Board, encouraged the enlargement of 
the Erie and Oswego Canals. He was 
an original member of the Republican 
State Committee. In 1858 he was elected 
to the 36th Congress and was appointed 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Re-elected to the 37th Congress, he 
was made chairman of the Committee’s 
subcommittee in which the distinctive 
financial measures of the Civil War were 
initiated. In 1860 he was a leading sup- 
porter in the campaign and election of 
President Lincoln. 

The drafting of the Legal Tender Act 
was the high point of his career. En- 
acted in 1862, this measure was the 
Federal Government's solution to the 
financing of the Civil War. The paper 
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money issued under its authority 
quickly became known as “greenbacks,” 
Treasury notes that were legal tender 
for payment of all public and private 
debts. Spaulding was also co-sponsor of 
the National Bank Act, passed later in 
the same Congress. 


In 1869 Spaulding published his His- 
tory of the Legal Tender Paper Money 
Issued during the Great Rebellion, 
Being a Loan without Interest and a 
National Currency (Buffalo, Express 
Printing Co., 1869. 213, 40 p.). A second 
edition, with a new introduction and 
additional appendixes, was published in 
1875, and in the same year this addi- 
tional material was also published as 
a separate pamphlet under the cover- 
title, Extra Sheets from Spaulding’s His- 
tory of Legal Tender Paper Money... 
Second edition (Buffalo, Baker, Jones 
& Co., 1875). Another major publication 
was his One Hundred Years of Progress 
in the Business of Banking, Address .. . 
at the Meeting of the Banker's Asso- 
ciation, at the International Exposition, 
Philadelphia, May 30, 1876 (Buffalo, 
Baker, Jones & Co., 1876. 70 p.). Pub- 
lished copies of several speeches by 
Spaulding are in the Historical Society's 
library. 


Upon his return to Buffalo, Spaulding 
founded the Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank in 1864 and served many years as 
its president. He had earlier been active 
in the organization of the Buffalo Gas 
Light Company and the Buffalo Street 
Railroad. He was president of the Inter- 
national Bridge Company. He was 
active, too, in civic and cultural affairs, 
being a life member of the Young Men’s 
Association, the Buffalo Historical Soci- 
ety, and the Society of Natural Sciences. 
His summer place, River Lawn on 
Grand Island, was located on property 

Continued on page 81 
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Entrance to the Polish Armed Forces Exhibit 


The Polish Armed Forces 
in World War IL Exhibit 


by Walter M. Drzewieniecki, Ph.D. 


The idea of organizing an exhibit to 
portray the contributions of the Polish 
Armed Forces in World War II was born 
in the Polish American Council on Cul- 
tural Affairs. The Council wished to pre- 
sent an exhibit during 1966, the year 
commemorating the Millenniam of Po- 
land, to show “the participation of the 
Polish people in world affairs. They 
wished also to bring to the attention of 
the people of Buffalo the fact that there 
are living in Buffalo many Poles who 
fought side by side with Allied armies 
during World War II. Thirdly, the 
Council wished to preserve war souve- 
nirs and records. 


The director of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, Mr. Walter 


S. Dunn, Jr., was consulted on the possi- 
bilities of such an exhibit. He was not 
only sympathetic to the goals of the 
Council, but also willing to make avail- 
able the necessary tools, research assist- 
ance and staff needed to create such a 
display. 

It took almost two years to gather 
and to process the material ultimately 
considered for inclusion in the exhibit. At 
first, it was necessary to collect some 
representative items in order to convince 
people that such materials were available 
and could be collected. Later, a com- 
mittee was formed to search for addi- 
tional materials and to do the necessary 
research. 

A committee was finally formed con- 
sisting of the following persons from the 
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three 
listo. 
Manne 


Corporal in the Third Carpathian Division 
of the Second Polish Corps. 


Polish-American community in Buffalo: 

Captain Jan Rekawek, Mrs. Wanda 
Tutaj, Captain Jerzy Tutaj and myself, 
all of the Polish American Council on 
Cultural Affairs; Mr. Waldemar Czyz, 
Mr. Wladyslaw Konieczny, Mrs. Antonia 
Rudzinski, Mr. Karol Tomaszewski and 
Mr. Piotr Wolanczyk of the Polish Vet- 
erans Association, Post 33, Major Wlady- 
slaw Chrzanowski, Polish Air Force Vet- 
erans Association Buffalo Wing, and Mr. 
Richard Korpanty and Dr. Matthew 
Gajewski. 

Much of the research was done by 
Captains Rekawek and Tutaj, Mr. Czyz 
and myself. Dr. C. Tetkowski served as 
the art consultant. Mrs. Tutaj, Mrs. 
Emilia Lubelski, Mrs. Adam Serafin and 
Mr. Stanislaw Fronczak were in charge 
of invitations and dinner arrangements. 
Mrs. Rudzinski made flags, Mr. Kon- 
ieczny painted divisional badges, and 
Wolanczyk prepared lists of Polish 

World War II veterans now living on 
the Niagara Frontier. Mrs. Maria Jaw or- 
ski edited a pamphlet that was distrib- 
uted during the program opening the 
exhibit. Mr. Tomaszewski, President of 
the Polish Veterans Association, Post 33, 
coordinated all activities, except re- 
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search, that were carried on outside the 
Historical Society. Dr. Gajewski_pre- 
pared an exhibit of Polish stamps issued 
by the Polish Armed Forces, and Mr. 
Korpanty brought his collection of Po- 
lish weapons. Rey. W. Klos was in charge 
of the artistic program. 

Meanwhile, in July 1965, I visited the 
General Sikorski Historical Society in 

London, England, and made arrange- 
ments to boro a set of photographs 
representing the activities of the Polish 
Armed Forces abroad. Then I went to 
Warsaw, Poland, and there secured simi- 
lar cooperation from the Zachodnia 
Agencja  Prasowa (Western Press 
Agency) in regard to material concern- 
ing the Polish Underground Army and 
the Polish divisions which fought ‘under 
Soviet command. Several months 
elapsed before materials were received. 

While in Poland, I ordered a Krakow- 
ski costume for the Council to donate to 
the Historical Society during the exhibit 
opening ceremonies. It will be part of 
the Society’s permanent collection. 

In New York City, upon my return to 
the United States, I was able to obtain 
additional information from the J. Pil- 
sudski Historical Institute, and from 
Professor W. Jedrzejewicz, a former col- 
onel in the Polish Army, and minister of 
education in Poland. 

During the spring of 1966 materials 
for the exhibit were screened, and iden- 
tified by members of the research com- 
mittee. These were transferred to the 
Historical Society for further selection 
and final preparation. The committee 
gathered almost two thousand photo- 
graphs and out of this number, several 
hundred were given to Mr. Dunn, who 
with the assistance of his staff and my- 
self, finally selected some 150 photo- 
graphs for display. 

The Polish American Council carried 
on a publicity campaign in order to 
stimulate greater interest, and results 
were gratifying. Many valuable items 
were received from New York City; 
Chicago; Hartford, Conn.; Toronto, Ont. 
Canada, and other cities. Several hun- 
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dred dollars was also collected and used 
for expenses connected with the exhibit. 


During the summer of 1966 it was 
necessary for several committee mem- 
bers to make additional trips to various 
cities in order to bring to Buffalo some 
of the valuable items being considered. 
Mr. Tomaszewski, Mr. Rudzinski and I 
went to Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Dunn to 
Chicago, and Mr. Dunn and myself to 
Toronto. 


About 250 persons attended the open- 
ing ceremonies, making this one of the 
largest gatherings ever held at the Buf- 
falo and Erie County Historical Society. 
Among the guests were two bishops, 
Bishop Wladyslaw Rubin, personal rep- 
resentative of the Primate of Poland, 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, and Stanis- 
laus Brzana, Auxiliary Bishop of Buffalo. 


The program was preceded by a Re- 
treat Ceremony during which an Ameri- 
can flag and a Polish flag which had 
flown together all day over the Society, 
were iparert Mr. Waldemar Czyz was 
in charge of this ceremony. The colors 
and color guard were prov vided by Post 
33, Polish Veterans Association, and the 
Casimir Pulaski Post Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 


POLISH ARMY IN SEPTEMBER CAMPAICN 


During the opening night program 
I served as master of ceremonies. Mr. 
Owen B. Augspurger, President of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical So- 
ciety, welcomed the guests. Both the 
American and Polish national anthems 
were sung by Mrs. Teresa Skotnicka- 
Dybas and Mr. Ludwik Distel, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Virginia Lorenz-Gutow- 
ska. Most Reverend Bishop Brzana said 
a prayer, and Most Reverend Bishop 
Rubin delivered a short message in 
Polish and in English. 


Later, Mrs. Skotnicka-Dybas and Mr. 
Distel accompanied by Mrs. Lorenz- 
Gutowska, sang a Polish soldiers’ song, 
“Ulan i Dziewezyna” (“A Cavalry Soldier 
and a Girl”). Mrs. Wanda Tutaj, secre- 
tary of the Polish American Council on 
Cultural Affairs, presented the Polish 
costume from the District of Krakow to 
the Historical Society. It was modeled 
by Miss Hanka Fundalinski. 


Colonel Silas R. Molyneaux, U.S.A.F., 
Ret., delivered an address on the partici- 
pation of the Polish armed forces in 
World War II, and the program closed 
with a Polish soldiers’ camp song sung 
by Mr. Distel. 


CENERAL ANDERS ARMY IN USSR 
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Among the many guests were: Mon- 
signor Peter Adamski, Judge Matthew 
Jansen, and many other prominent citi- 
zens of the Buffalo area. Major Stanislaw 
Gierat, national commander of the Po- 


lish Veterans organization, also attended. 
Captain Adam Serafin of Buffalo repre- 
sented Polish flyers in the United States, 
and Major Zdzislaw Giera represented 
Polish veterans living in Canada. 


The Polish Military Contributions 


to World War II 


By 
Colonel Silas R. Molyneaux, USAF(Ret.)°® 


May I express the deep personal 
honor which I feel in being asked to 
address this Society on the occasion of 
the opening of the Exhibit of the Polish 
Armed Forces in World War II. I am 
deeply appreciative because I know that 
I am among people here tonight who 
are dedicated to a love of country and 
a love of liberty. 


INDEPENDENT PARACHUTE S8RIGADE 


And I wish also to express my admira- 
tion for all the labor which, over the 
past two years, has gone into the prep- 
aration of this ‘exhibit — which we are 
here privileged to enjoy for the first 
time — and in a city which has the 
closest of ties with the peoples and his- 
tory of Poland. 


I am often amused at the attempts 
of public speakers, especially politicians, 
to relate themselves to their particular 
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Polish Armed Forces Exhibit 


*An Address by Col. Molyneaux at the opening 
of the Polish Armed Forces in World War II 
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Exhibit, Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society, September 29, 1966. 


In 1939, after having secured control 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia, Hit- 
ler turned his attention to making 
Poland a German satellite. He placed 
his armies in position to attack Po- 
land from the north, west and south 
if the Polish government resisted. 
Attempts by the Poles to avert war 
through diplomacy failed, and Po- 
land’s borders were invaded on 
September 1. 


The Polish army fought valiantly, 
but was greatly outnumbered and 
poorly equipped to cope with the 
German airplanes and tanks. On 
September 17 the Russian army in- 
vaded Poland from the East and on 
October 6 remnants of the Polish 
army surrendered. The country was 
partitioned by Germany and Russia. 


However, the Polish people did 
not cease to participate in the war. 
An active underground was main- 
tained to harass the Germans. Men 
from the air force, army and navy 
escaped in large numbers, organ- 
ized units and fought with the Allied 
forces. 


I Polish troops in Russia. About 
181,000 Polish soldiers were taken 
prisoners, and nearly 1,500,000 
Poles were deported to Russia by 
the Soviets. Following Hitler’s at- 
tack on Russia in June 1941, an 
agreement was made between the 
Polish government in exile and the 
Soviet government to release all 
Polish citizens held in Russia and to 
organize a Polish army in Russia 
under the direction of the Polish 
High Command. The concentration 
camps were opened, and 100,000 
men were organized under General 
W. Anders. One division was 
equipped with weapons by the So- 
viets, and initial plans were for the 
Polish units to fight the Germans on 
the Eastern Front. Instead, 115,000 
men were evacuated from Russia to 
Iran and these units formed the 
Polish Second Corps. 


audiences. For example, I cannot stand 
here tonight telling you about my Polish 
relatives, for, as far as I know, I have 
none. Nor can I claim familiarity with 
the Polish language, for, in truth, I 
cannot speak a word of Polish. Nor can 
I stand here and extoll the virtues of 
Polish sausage, for I must admit that 
kielbasa is not one of my favorite foods. 
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Many Poles found their way to 
France and there organized their 
forces in October 1939. When the 
Germans attacked France in May 
1940, however, the Polish army, 
navy and air force were only par- 
tially organized. Still, two infantry 
divisions and one armored brigade 
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took part in the Battle of France. 


When France fell, about one- 
fourth of the men escaped to Eng- 
land to fight again. Men in the 2nd 
Infantry Division crossed the Swiss 
border and were interned there un- 
til the end of the war. 


70 


The Carpathian Brigade was formed 
in Syria in April 1940 from Polish 
soldiers who had escaped through 
Hungary and Rumania. It became 
part of the French Army of the 
Levant with a total strength of 3,500 
officers and men, consisting of two 
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infantry regiments, one reconnais- 
sance regiment and artillery. 

The brigade forced its way out of 
Syria to Palestine after June 1940 
and placed itself under the com- 
mand of the British. Later trans- 
ferred to Egypt and used at the 


On what grounds, then, may I pre- 
sume, even for a few brief moments, to 
claim your attention this evening, un- 
less it is that Poland and America share 
a common heritage — the heritage of a 
great deal — the ideal of freedom. 


As a youngster reading of the exploits 
of King John of Poland lifting the seige 
of Vienna; throughout my military ca- 
reer, during which time I had the op- 
portunity of visiting Poland; and my 
long association with the records of the 
Polish Armed Forces as a military his- 
torian — both at West Point and at our 
Air Force Academy — I have developed 
the greatest admiration for the peoples 
of Poland, and the qualities which make 
the Polish people a great people. 


Nearly 1000 years ago the people of 
Poland had the opportunity of making 
a great choice, the choice of facing 
toward the east, or facing toward the 
west. They chose to face the west, and 
the evidence of that choice lies in their 
alphabet — which is our alphabet; in 
their Christianity, which is our Chris- 
tianity; and their philosophy of freedom, 
' inherited from Greece and Rome — 
which is also our philosophy. The his- 
tory of Paland from that time until the 
present has been cast within the 
shadow of that fateful decision; for the 
acceptance of the total philosophy of the 
western world meant that Poland, phys- 
ically located between two worlds, was 
to turn her back on the Orient and stand 
as a barrier protecting Europe with her 
strength, or, in her moments of weak- 
ness, become the pawn of her neighbors 
east and west. 


Over the centuries Poland was a 
powerful bastion of western civilization 
which protected Europe from repeated 
onslaughts of barbarian hordes. In west- 
ern Europe culture flourished, beautiful 
cities rose and material wealth devel- 
oped safely because, on the eastern 
ramparts stood Poland — ready to repel 
any barbarian invasion. Many times in 
history, even with her cities burning 
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siege of Tobruk the Brigade fought 
successfully at Gazala in December 
1941 and took part in the capture 
of Bardia. In March 1942 it was 
withdrawn to Egypt, then to Pales- 
tine and reorganized into the Third 
Carpathian Division. 


The Independent “Podhale” Brigade 
was organized to take part in Fin- 
land’s defense against the Soviets. 
However, Finland capitulated in 
March 1940 before the Allied Expe- 
ditionary Corps could be sent there, 
so the Brigade was sent instead to 
Norway in April 1940 after the 
Germans had invaded. In May it 
took part in the Battle of Bjerkvik 
and distinguished itself in the de- 
fense of Narvik. The Brigade re- 
turned to France in June 1940. 
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Following the defeat of the Polish 
army the Underground Movement 
came into being. The widespread 
terror under Russian-German occu- 
pation led the whole nation to sup- 
port the movement. It was not 
merely a resistance movement but 
also had an operational army of 
some 250,000 soldiers. A secret 
civil administration existed with a 
parliament and government in War- 
saw, known as the Polish Under- 
ground State. In August 1944 the 
Polish Home Army revolted against 
the Germans in Warsaw. During a 
63-day battle about 250,000 persons 
were killed. The Germans crushed 
the rebellion while the Soviet Army 
remained but a few miles away. 
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and her population decimated, Poland 
rallied her forces, repelled the invaders 
and saved herself and Europe. Only 
when, during the partitions in the 18th 
century and in the Second World War, 
two or three neighbors joined hands to- 
gether for Poland’s destruction did she 
succumb to overwhelming power. Al- 
most inevitably, when this happened, 
freedom vanished, not only in Poland, 
but in the rest of central Europe — up- 
setting the entire political balance of the 
area. 

Thus, we cannot consider it strange 
or out of character for the ill equipped 
young army of a resurrected Poland 
after World War I to win single-hand- 
edly the battle of Warsaw against the 
onrush of Soviet troops in 1920 thus 
protecting central Europe and possibly 
saving it from communism. It may even 
be said of the Poles that, led by the 
gallant leader, Marshal Pilsudski, they 
participated in one of the decisive 
battles of history. 

And so, chronologically, I come to the 
main subject of my ‘discussion — the cru- 
cial role played by Poland in the Second 
World War. It is the story of a nation 
fighting for its life and its liberty. The 
Nazi purpose was to annihiliate 35 mil- 
lion people — politically, economically, 
culturally and biologically — in short, to 
perpetrate national genocide on the 
whole Polish nation. And one fact which 
has become more and more clear, in the 
more than a quarter of a century since 
the fateful days of 1939, is that Poland 
— caught in the power struggles of the 
great powers of Europe — could not 
hws saved herself by any policy of her 
own. This becomes then the fighting 
record of gallant men and women dle- 
termined to fight and to resist, and to 
die, for a common cause. My brief dis- 
cussion tonight is a salute to their cour- 
age and bravery. 

The exhibit and accompanying narra- 
tives which you have seen in this build- 
ing tell the story far better than I can. 
Thus, I shall leave out much of the 


Vil After the collapse of France, Gen- 
eral Sikorski evacuated about 20,000 
Polish troops to England, and in a 
few months the First Army Corps 
was organized in Scotland. Later 


chronological narrative and concentrate 
on a few highlights, along with some 
general conclusions. 


Poland was the first nation to defy 
and resist Hitler's Germany. Polish sold- 
iers, sailors and airmen, fighting in the 
west as well as the Polish underground 
army operating in occupied Poland con- 
stituted the third largest armed force 
on the side of the west, exceeded only 
by the American and British forces. 


When the German forces attacked 
Poland on September 1, 1939, the ratio 
of military power was approximately 
72-1; yet the Poles fought literally 
single-handedly for 35 days, and Polish 
resistance was so great that Germany 
was forced to postpone her attack on 
France for nearly 8 months. Even the 
weather during the month of September 
seemed to have conspired against the 
Polish people, for the rains held off, the 
rivers were low, and the natural ob- 
stacles of bad roads and mud failed to 
play any part in slowing up the mechan- 
ized German columns. 


The fatal stroke which completed the 
disorganization of the Polish Army came 
when Russian forces intervened in the 
east, announcing that the Polish state 


the Corps was reorganized into ihe 
First Armored Division, an_infan- 
try brigade, a parachute brigade 
and other units. 


had ceased to exist, and proceeded to 
divide the entire territory. The Ger- 
mans, of course, took the most important 
industrial areas, and the major share of 
the population. Members of various ele- 
ments of the Polish Air Force found 
their way into France and, after at- 
tempts to organize a last-ditch resistance 
in southeast Poland failed, the govern- 
ment and high command sought refuge 
in Romania. But the Polish forces re- 
sisted for five precious weeks, weeks 
that gave England and France time to 
prepare, weeks when Hitler might have 
turned west, with little to stop him, all 
the way to the Straits of Dover and be- 
yond. So the defense of Poland became 
the defense of the west. 


I wish now to turn to the events sur- 
rounding the fall of France and the 
battle of Britain. But before I do so I 
must mention the last ditch resistance 
of the Norwegians and the ill fated 
Narvik expedition in which the Polish 
Highlander (Podhale Brigade) took part. 
During May of 1940 they entered the 
port and town of Narvik winning high 
praise but were withdrawn almost im- 
mediately to participate in the defense 
of France. Immediately after the fall of 
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their homeland, Polish forces which had 
avoided capture began their reorganiza- 
tion and so when Hitler moved against 
the Maginot Line two full divisions 
fought side by side with the French. 
The first division fought gallantly, suf- 
fering over 45% casualties, and, after the 
capitulation of France occurred, the 
force remaining was evacuated to Eng- 
land. The second division fought until 
further resistance was hopeless and was 
ordered to retreat into Switzerland, 
where its personnel were interned for 
the duration. 

General Sikorski, who commanded 
Polish forces in France, was able to 
evacuate all of the Polish Air Force and 
about 25% of the organized army units 
to England. He continued to head his 


Vill When the war started the Polish 
Navy had four destroyers, five sub- 
marines, one mine layer, six mine 
sweepers and a number of small 
auxilliary crafts. Two days before 
war came, several Polish warships 
were ordered to Britain, but the ma- 
jority were lost defending the Polish 
coast in September 1942. A few 
new warships were acquired in 
Great Britain and later played sub- 
stantial roles in Allied naval opera- 
tions. Side by side with the British 
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government in exile until his unfortun- 
ate death in an aircraft accident in 1943. 

Upon the fall of France, Britain 
turned feverishly to her own defenses 
and the Polish forces who were now 
resident in England under terms of a 
military agreement between General 
Sikorski and the British government be- 
came an essential element in that de- 
fense. Polish land forces took up coastal 
defense positions and developed train- 
ing programs, most notably paratroop 
training for airborne invasion so that 
Polish troops could return to Poland “by 
the shortest way,” a phrase which be- 
came the motto of the airborne forces. 

The Polish Air Force in Britain con- 
sisting of over 8,000 men became con- 
spicuous for their valor in the air battle 


Navy they took part in the Battle of 
the Atlantic, operations at Narvik, 
the evacuation of Dunkirk and 
Calais, the North Sea, the English 
Channel and the raid on Dieppe. In 
the southern theater of war the 
Polish Navy and Merchant Marine 
helped deliver supplies to block- 
aded Malta, to aid the North Afri- 
can invasion and the landings in 
Sicily and Italy. They escorted more 
than 900 convoys to Great Britain 
and the U.S.S.R. 


over Britain. Polish fliers accounted for 
210 planes which constituted 13% of 
every aircraft shot down during that de- 
cisive period. Polish airmen defended 
England as if it were their own home, 
as indeed it was, for it was at that time 
the last stronghold, the last redoubt of 
freedom before, as Prime Minister 
Churchill so aptly stated it, the new 
world came to “redress the balance of 
the old.” Whatever the task, the Polish 
Air Force was there. With the single 
exception of the evacuation of Dunkirk, 
they were present in every major opera- 
tion of World War II in Europe. The 
Polish Air Force, consisting of 14 squad- 
rons operating from British bases, was 
the fourth largest of the United Nations 
and destroyed over 600 aircraft before 
D-Day in 1944. 


When General Eisenhower made the 
fateful decision for the invasion of 
Europe in June 1944, he was able to call 
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The Polish Air Force took part in al- 
most every major air engagement 
of the war, from the invasion of 
Poland to the Battle of Britain, from 
convoy duty in the North Atlantic 
to air support of ground troops in 
Tunisia. About 5,500 Air Force men 
escaped from Poland after the Ger- 
man-Russian invasion and regrouped 
themselves into Polish squadrons in 
France, but few planes were avail- 
able for their use. During the Battle 
of Britain Polish squadrons shot 
down over 200 German planes. The 
Polish bomber squadrons, formed 
in 1940, took part in the bombing 
of Germany, in anti-submarine work 
and in air lifting men and supplies 
into Poland. 


The PSK recruited Polish women to 
serve as clerks, typists, interpreters 
and radio operators in the Armed 
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Forces. A steady stream of Polish 
women volunteers accompanied the 
men who left Poland after its capi- 
tulation. They joined units in the 
Middle East, the Soviet Union, 
France, Italy and Britain. In Britain 
they became members of the WREN, 
the WAAF, the WASP and other 
British women’s services. Their ef- 
forts helped materially to win the 
war. 


Xl The First Independent Polish Com- 
mando Company was established in 
mid-1942 from the best trained and 


most physically fit Polish volunteers. 
It was part of the Tenth Inter-Allied 
Commando and was trained in am- 
phibious and sabotage operations 
behind enemy lines. The Company 
was sent to Algiers, Malta, there 
attached to the Second British Com- 
mando Brigade and sent to Italy; 
in January 1944 the Company was 
used as a special force to capture 
key positions behind enemy lines. 
The company was reorganized in 
July 1944 to form the Second Com- 
mando Battalion attached to the 
Second Polish Armored Brigade. 


upon the entire resources of the Polish 
forces in exile. The Polish navy took part 
in carrying and protecting the Allied 
Armed Forces in the Channel crossing, 
and the Polish Air Force flew constant 
surveillance over the coastal areas and 
sea approaches. 

Two Polish ground units were avail- 
able in Britain during the invasion per- 
iod. The Polish Paratroop Brigade 
jumped into battle in the operations at 
Arnheim and_ suffered heavy _ losses, 
along with British units whick took part 
in the unsuccessful operation. The other 
Polish ground unit went into France in 
August 1944 as an armored division un- 
der the command of General Maczek, as 
part of the First Canadian army. Its 
first victory was in closing the trap at 
Falaise with the capture of more than 
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5,000 Germans and numerous tanks, 
guns and vehicles. From then on the 
division marched from one victory to 
another taking heavy losses but inflicting 
much higher losses on the Germans. In 
all, this division, which was the pride of 
all the Polish forces, took over 20,000 
prisoners in its triumphant march across 
Europe. 

While the First Corps was active in 
northern Europe, the Second Corps, 
which had been formed from a nucleus 
of Poles who had been evacuated 
through the Soviet Union and _ the 
Middle East, was active on the Italian 
front. In April 1940, a brigade known 
as the Carpathian Brigade, was organ- 
ized in Syria from Polish soldiers who 
had escaped through Romania and 
Hungary into the Middle East. This 
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XIl_ The Second Polish Corps was organ- 
ized in the Middle East under Gen- 
eral W. Anders from Polish army 
units evacuated from Russia in 1942 
and from the Carpathian Brigade. 
After extensive training in the des- 
erts of Iran, Iraq, Palestine, Syria 


brigade subsequently trained in Pales- 
tine and Egypt, and during the African 
Campaign of 1942 distinguished them- 
selves in defending Tobruk for over 
four months at its most dangerous sector. 
After ten months of intensive participa- 
tion the brigade was relieved and _re- 
turned to the Middle East to become a 
part of the Second Corps. Transported 
to the Italian front this corps, under the 
command of General Anders, partici- 
pated in one of the most noted acts of 
heroism of the war. The almost impreg- 
nable fortress of Monte Cassino Abbey 
was captured, after repeated attacks by 
Allied troops, supported by massive air 
power, had failed to dislodge the Ger- 
man forces. Senator Robert F. Kennedy, 
in speaking of the courage of Polish 
forces during the war, recently stated 


and Egypt, the Corps was ready for 
action later in 1943. After joining 
the British Eighth Army in Italy the 
Corps captured Monte Cassino in 
a desperate struggle and continued 
in action in Italy until the end of the 
war. 


that he would “never forget the inscrip- 
tion on the memorial there which reads 
in part, ‘we Polish soldiers, for our free- 
dom and yours, have given our souls to 
God, our bodies to the soil of Italy, and 
our hearts to Poland.’ ” Senator Kennedy’s 
feelings — I am sure — are echoed by 
the people of the free world. 

No history of the Polish people in 
World War II would be complete with- 
out reference to the work of the under- 
ground army. This group, which 
probably numbered a quarter of a mil- 
lion soldiers, had no resources but their 
lives — which they gave freely for the 
cause of Poland. History will never re- 
cord all the individual acts of heroism 
which aided in destroying the German 
war machine and morale, and forced 
enormous expenditures of time and ma- 
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XIIl The First Polish Parachute Brigade 
was formed in Scotland in 1941 
and supplied paratroopers for jumps 
into occupied Poland as well as com- 
manders for the Underground Army. 
Additional men were assigned to 
the Brigade from the Second Polish 
Corps in 1942 and these men, phys- 
ically run down and in need of pre- 
training before actual parachute 
jumps, were sent to a training cen- 
ter organized by the Brigade. So 
successful was their training that 
the center was called upon to train 
180 Norwegian and 250 French 
paratroopers as well. The Brigade 
lost 23% of its men taking part in 
airborne operations in Arnhem, 
Holland. 


XIV The First Polish Armored Division 
was organized in Scotland from 
troops evacuated to England from 
France. Under the command of Gen- 
eral Maczek, the Division entered 
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terial by the conquerors. The heroic 
stand of the people of Warsaw in the 
summer of 1944 is the most striking 
and tragic example of the part which 
the same army played in bringing about 
the defeat of Hitler. And the extreme 
irony of this act of heroism was that it 
was played out to its bitter finale within 
sight and sound of Russian forces who 
refused to raise a hand before the Nazi 
forces had completely wiped out the 
Polish defenders. Nevertheless, the Rus- 
sians organized 15 divisions which 
fought in the battle of Prague, the battle 
of Berlin and in Pomerania. 


Another very significant contribution 
was made to the total war effort by the 
Polish underground. This was in the 
area of espionage. Countless bits of vital 


the European war theater as part of 
the First Canadian Army and fought 
through France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land to Wilhelmshaven, Germany, 
where on May 6, 1945, it raised the 
Polish flag. One major battle fought 
by this Division was at Falaise, 
France, where 5,000 German sold- 
iers, including one general, were 
taken prisoners. 


technical, tactical and strategic know- 
ledge came out of occupied Europe 
through Polish channels. As a_ striking 
example of this the first hard informa- 
tion concerning the V-I flying bomb 
was procured by the allies in this man- 
ner. 


What the outcome of the war would 
have been without Poland is hard to 
imagine. But the whole world owes to 
them a very great debt of gratitude, 
both for their labors and their example. 


Poles and Americans share one thing 
in common — the belief for which Pul- 


XV In the middle of 1943, the Soviet 
government organized a Polish di- 
vision and by the end of the year 
two infantry divisions and an arm- 
ored brigade were formed. Addi- 
tional units were organized in the 
spring of 1944 to form the First 
Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. The 
Second Polish Army was created in 
1944, and by June 1945 there were 
over 330,000 men organized into 
more than 15 divisions and several 
independent brigades. These divi- 
sions under Soviet command took 
part in operations against the Ger- 
mans from the Baltic Sea to Prague. 
Thousands of Soviet officers served 
in Polish units because of the ex- 
termination of Polish officers by the 
Russians during 1940-41. 


XVI Six million Polish citizens were put 
to death in crematories, gas cham- 
bers and concentration camps. One 
and a half million persons were de- 
ported for forced labor. Hundreds 
of thousands of others underwent 
sufferings common to all prisoners 
of war — cramped quarters, little 
medical attention, starvation diets 
and inadequate clothing. 


aski died and Kosciuszko lived — the 
belief that lives in every Polish heart, 
as it does no less in the heart of every 
American — the belief that all men were 
made to be free. 


Someone has said that the most singu- 
lar trait which distinguishes man from 
the lower mammals is his ability to re- 
member. And perhaps it might be said 
that the most singular trait that distin- 
guishes the free man is his ability and 
his willingness to remember the past, 
for those who fail to learn from history 
are condemned to repeat it. 7 


The world turned its back on Poland 
in 1939, and in so doing, both Poland 
and the world suffered terrible losses. 
Let us hope that the lessons of 1939-45 
are not lost in 1966, and that we do not 
turn our backs on freedom, wherever 
freedom is found. For there is no secur- 
ity for freedom in Alabama, or Alaska, 
in Buffalo or Baltimore, if we turn our 
backs on Cuba, or Santo Domingo, or 
Warsaw or Saigon. 
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The world of the last half of the twen- 
tieth century has become _ infinitely 
smaller, and every man of every country 
is our neighbor. In an era when Moscow 
is only 26. minutes away, or Peking only 
46 minutes, both the hopes s and the pros- 
pects of the world of Paris and Moscow, 
of Warsaw and Peking, lie to a great 
extent in American hands. The chal- 
lenge is ours — and would anyone here 
in this room wish it otherwise? I think 
not. 


At Exhibit Opening Ceremonies Col. 
Silas R. Molyneaux, the speaker 
left, Bishop Wladyslaw Rubin, per- 
sonal representative of the Primate 
of Poland, with Dr. Walter M. 
Drzewieniecki, chairman of the 
Polish-American Council on Cultural 
Affairs Exhibit Committee. 

Buffalo Evening News photo 
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Photo by Eugene Jaruga 


Retreat ceremony participants from 
Post 33, Polish Veterans Associa- 
tion, and Pulaski Post Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. An American flag 
and a Polish flag were flown side 
by side over the Historical Building 
on September 29, 1966. 


Continued from page 64 

that has since become part of Beaver 
Island State Park. He died in Buffalo 
on May 5, 1897. 


Franklin Sidway, who married Spauld- 
ing’s daughter, Charlotte, in 1866, was 
born in Buffalo on July 22, 1834. De- 
scended from a distinguished pioneer 
family, he organized the ship-chandlery 
firm of Sidway, Skinner & Moore and 
was later vice-president of the Farmers 
and Mechanics Bank. He died on March 
7, 1920. A day book of his chandlery 
firm is included in this inventory, and the 
Historical Society has other Sidway Pa- 
pers in its collections. 


The Spaulding Papers 

The Spaulding collection consists of 
four groups of papers received from 
as many donors. The first and largest 
comprises primarily manuscript and 
printed materials relating to the busi- 
ness, financial, political, and personal 
interests of Spaulding. The correspon- 
dence (arranged chronologically ) covers 
the entire span of the collection (1829- 
97), and includes both personal and 
business materials. To cite a single item 
is misleading, but one of particular 
interest is a letter dated May 1839, from 
John C. Calhoun to James Alexander 
Hamilton, son of Alexander Hamilton, 
discussing problems of the currency. 
The printed materials in this group in- 
clude newspaper clippings, pamphlets, 
brochures, and speeches, and _ items 
relating to the Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank. These materials are arranged 
topically and thereunder chronologi- 
cally. A group of maps is divided into 
two categories, maps of Buffalo and Erie 
County and maps of areas outside Erie 
County. 


The second group strongly reflects 
Spaulding’s political career, although 
the correspondence again includes both 
political and personal materials. The 
correspondence comprises chiefly letters 
received, arranged chronologically 
(1850-78). This series includes single 
letters from such national leaders as 


E. G. Spaulding 


Winfield Scott, Salmon P. Chase, Har- 
nibal Hamlin, and others, and several 
letters from William H. Seward. A pho- 
tostatic copy of a Lincoln letter of July 
27, 1860, is also included. The group 
contains materials relating to the Pres- 
idential campaign of 1860, including 
lists of persons whose aid was solicited 
in this activity. Also included are addi- 
tional slip copies of the Legal Tender 
legislation in various stages of enact- 
ment, some with Spaulding’s manuscript 
annotations. Among the personal mate- 
rials is a memoranda book, containing 
abstracts and notes of letters sent. These 
relate chiefly to family matters and in- 
clude such items as a letter to a carriage 
manufacturer in New York City con- 
taining specifications in some detail for 
a custom-built vehicle. 


The third group comprises discrete 
materials relating to many matters of in- 
terest to Spaulding. It includes papers 
relating to business and financial con- 
cerns, church matters, and _ thirty-five 
maps, chiefly of Buffalo and surround- 
ing areas. 


The final item is a folio scrapbook 
relating to the commemorative cenotaph 
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placed in the Spaulding lot in Forest 
Lawn Cemetery on June 18, 1875. It 
contains many letters received by Spaul- 
ding relating to these ceremonies on the 
centenary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
in which nine members of the Spauld- 
ing family were participants. The 
volume also contains a number of news- 
paper clippings relating to the service 
of members of the Spaulding family in 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. 


To the donors of these materials—Mrs. 
Roger K. Adams, Andrew Thompson, 
Allen P. Spaulding, and the family of 
the late Clarence Sidway—the Historical 
Society expresses its deep appreciation. 
This inventory has been prepared by 
Mrs. Shirley A. Hansen, Research 
Assistant. It incorporates a rough in- 
ventory of the materials in the first 
group prepared by Fred Hirsh. 


INVENTORY 


I. Correspondence (letters received and some copies of letters sent), 1829-96 
(with undated materials at end.) (Arranged chronologically. Boxes 1-7. 


Printed Materials. Box 8. 


Folder 1) Newsclippings — Spaulding’s financial interests. 

Folder 2) Newsclippings — Farmers and Mechanics National Bank. 
Folder 3) Newsclippings — Legal Tender Act. 

Folder 4) Newsclippings — Suspension of Specie Payments; Financing 


the Civil War. 


Folder 5) Newsclippings — Miscellaneous (political, ete. ) 

Folder 6) Farmers and Mechanics National Bank of Buffalo. 

Folder 7) Financial reports of the Farmers and Mechanics National 
Bank of Buffalo. (1882, March — 1885, December. ) 

Folder 8) Buffalo Gas Light Company. 

Folder 9) Spaulding’s financial interests. 

Folder 10) National finance (Legal Tender Act, National Bank. ) 

Folder 11) Miscellaneous (political, legal.) 


Canceled Checks. Box 9. 


Printed and Manuscript Maps and Other Materials. 


Box 10. 


Folder 1) Maps of areas in Buffalo and Erie County. 


Folder 2) Maps of other areas. 


Folder 3) Fragments of manuscript of History of Legal Tender Money 
Issued During the Great Rebellion (1869.) Manuscript pages 
collated with those of the book. 


Presented by Andrew Thompson. 1963. 10 Boxes. (C64-5, Boxes 1-10.) 


Il. 


Correspondence (chiefly letters received), 1850, July 20—1878. Arranged 
chronologically; and related materials, 1854-93. 


Box 1. 


Folder 1) 1850, April 3 - 1850, August 29. Correspondence, Nancy Sel- 
don Strong Spaulding with her husband. 

Folder 2) 1852, July 20 - 1866, October 5. Correspondence. 

Folder 3) 1869, January 14 - 1878. Correspondence. 

Folder 4-7) 1824-56. Revolutionary War Pension Papers of Edward 
Spaulding, election certificate to State Assembly, passport 
and social invitations received. (chiefly Washington, D.C., 


undated.) 
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Folder 8) 1861, July 15. “Historical Facts for Contribution to the 
History of Buffalo.” By Legrand C. St. John. 

Folder 9) 1890, March 11. Buffalo Cemetery. 

Folder 10) 1893. Faleonwood Co. (Private club). List of members, and 
rules and regulations. 


Box 2. 
Volume 1) 1841 — 1853. Day Book. 
Volume 2) 1849, November 20 — 1863, July 11. Memoranda of business 
letters sent. 
Volume 1852, January 2 — 1858, October 8. Bills payable. 


me 


) 

Volume 4) 1859 — 1863. “List of persons to whom copies of U.S. Public 
Documents Were Sent.” 

Volume 5) 1860, September. “List of Post Offices and People to Aid 
the Republican Campaign,” 385 p. 

Folder 11) 1858. Loose clippings from the volume, “Delegates for the 
Republican Party.” 

Folder 12) 1860, September. Clippings from the volume, “List of Post 
Offices and People to Aid the Republican Campaign.” 


Box 3. 


Volume 6) 1858. Volume, “Delegates for Republican Party.” Covers 
Buffalo and part of Erie County. 

Volume 7) 1869, May 6. Volume, “List of Persons. 2nd Ed.” List of 
persons to whom Legal Tender volume was sent. 1875. 

Volume 8) 1889, April 13 — 1891, June 30. Statement book, weekly. 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, Buffalo. 

Folder 13) 1860, February 24 — 1863, January 12. Speeches — Printed 
copies. 

Folder 14) 1861, December 30 — 1863, January 16. Slip copies of Legal 
Tender Bills. Includes Spaulding’s notations, amendments 
offered, different printings of Bill with Amendments, the Sen- 
ate version of the House Bill, etc. 

Folder 15) 1863, February 20. Slip sheet. S. 359 (37 Cong. 3rd Session. ) 

Folder 16) 1863. Washington. An Act to Provide a National Currency. 
Approved February 25, 1863. (Senate, Misc. Doc. 31, 37th 
Cong. 3rd. Session. ) 

Folder 17) 1869, May. Loose clippings from volume, “List of Persons.” 


1875. 
Folder 18) 1875. Extra sheets from Spaulding’s History of Legal Tender 
Paper Money. 


Folder 19) n.d. Manuscript copy — “Bill to authorize the Issue of Treasury 
Notes Payable on Demand.” Attached Amendments and cor- 
rections written by Spaulding. 

Folders 20-21) var. d. Miscellaneous papers, printed and processed ma- 
terials. 


Box 4 


Volume 9) 1856, May 1 — 1856, December 20. Day Book. Original 
entries for Sidway, Skinner, and Moore, grocers and ship 
chandlers at the Dock, corner of Water Street. 


Presented by Mrs. Roger K. Adams. January 1960. 3 Boxes and 1 Volume. 
(B66-4, Boxes 9-11) 
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IL. 
Box S. 


Miscellaneous materials (53 items), 1838-89, relating to Spaulding’s ex- 
planation of lots in Buffalo; Col. James McKay’s plan for the South Chan- 
nel, Buffalo Harbor; St. Paul’s Church subscription; address in Springville; 
tax return; Buffalo Street Railroad Co. and East Side Street Railroad Co.; 
American Express Company; Springfield Gas Light Co.; Buffalo Clearing 
House; First Presbyterian Church; People’s Bank (original stockholders ); 
35 maps relating chiefly to Buffalo; and Signature Book, Farmers and 


Mechanics Bank (1870's ). 


Presented by Clarence Sidway and family. 1938. 1 Folder (Box S) and 1 Volume. 


IV. 


Volume 1) Scrapbook containing many manuscript letters received by 
Spaulding relating to the ceremonies attending the placing 
of the granite cenotaph in the Spaulding lot in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, June 18, 1875, commemorating the Centennial of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. 


Presented by Allen P. Spaulding. 1960. 1 Volume. (A 64-99) 


Contributors 


COL. SILAS R. MOLYNEAUX, 
U.S.A.F., Ret., who is now director of 
public information at State University 
College at Buffalo previously served as 
Chief of Research and Analysis Divi- 
sion, Office of Secretary of the Air 
Force; Base commander of Chitose Air 
Force Base, Japan; and as director of 
Far East Air Force Technical Schools. 
He was educated at Houghton College, 
Columbia University, and the University 
of Buffalo, and he has taught at Barker 
Central School, the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, and at the U. S. Air 
Force Academy where he was deputy 
head of the Department of History. He 
is a frequent lecturer on China and the 
Soviet Union and has traveled widely. 


DR. WALTER M. DRZEWIENIECKI, 
Associate Professor of History at State 
University College at Buffalo, was born 
in Poland, served in the Polish Army 
from 1937 until the collapse of Poland 
and then joined the Underground Army. 
He spent one month in a prison camp, 
but escaped and joined the Polish Army 
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abroad in the Middle East. He was as- 


signed to the 2nd Polish Corps as an | 


operations officer, served in Italy, and 
later was promoted to major and 
awarded some ten military decorations. 


After the war, he and his wife emi- 
grated to Canada from England and in 
1950 they came to the United States 


where they each pursued their college » 


educations. Dr. Drzewieniecki received 
his B. S. from State University College, 
his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in history 
from the University of Chicago. 


MR. EDWARD W. TREEN was in- 
troduced to our readers in the Autumn, 
1965 issue of this journal. 


MRS. SHIRLEY A. HANSEN has 
been a Research Assistant on the staff of 
the Historical Society since February 
1964. She is a graduate of Northwestern 
University. Publication of this inventory 
was made possible by a grant from the 
Buffalo Foundation to which the His- 
torical Society expresses appreciation. 
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Address of the 


Traditionally, the report of the Presi- 
dent is primarily to point out the high- 
lights of the year rather than to give 
details. As the Society's program de- 
velops, the highlights take different 
forms. The highlights of 1966 came in 
four areas — programs, building, acquisi- 
tions, and support. 


The museum program continues its 
steady march towards complete replace- 
ment of all long-term exhibits, with the 
completion of the exhibit on the Indians 
in September. At the same time the 
temporary exhibits, the short term ex- 
hibits which are held in the State Court, 
continue to improve and to bring new 
people into the Society. In January with 
the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Historic American Building 
Survey photographs of architecture in 
Western New York were placed on ex- 
hibit. In May we brought in another 
civic minded group, the Red Cross, and 
we celebrated their fiftieth anniversary 
with a special exhibit. In September 
still another group of organizations pri- 
marily brought together by the Polish 
American Cultural Committee in con- 
junction with the Millenium Celebration 
sponsored the exhibit, “Polish Armed 
Forces in World War II.” 


Coming up in December is an ex- 
hibit on the Erie Canal, a collection of 
pastels by J. Erwin Porter—and in co- 
operation with the Buffalo Club, a spe- 
cial exhibit commemorating their 100th 
anniversary. This exhibit will be made 
up of materials on Millard Fillmore. 
primarily manuscripts purchased 
through the generous gift of Mrs. Daniel 
Niederlander, widow of the late presi- 
dent of our Society. 


The markers committee continued its 
good work with four new markers. The 
Erie County Fair Historical Department 
was again coordinated by the Historical 


President 


Society staff. The building was im- 
proved and it becomes more and more 
difficult for the judges to select a first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth prize for 
exhibits. 


Among other meetings held during 
the year, as part of our program was 
the Junior Historians Convention. This 
convention brings together teachers 
and students in Junior High School level 
who submit essays, exhibits, perform 
skits and also participate in our History 
Bowl, which is really a quiz contest on 
local history. The Congress of Local 
Historical Societies saw the introduction 
of the new state historian, Dr. Tucker, 
who was our main speaker at the eve- 
ning banquet. Among the many meet- 
ings held by our affiliated chapters per- 
haps most noteworthy was that of the 
Military History Chapter in February 
addressed by General Jim Dan Hill, 
former commander of the 32nd National 
Guard Division of Wisconsin, who spoke 
on the role of the citizen soldier. 


The building received considerable 
improvement. The landscaping, of 
course, has added a great deal to the 
appearance. Part of this work was done 
by our staff and part by Land O’Trees 
Nursery. Much of the credit must go to 
Mr. Meech who has assisted in the plan- 
ning of this part of the building improve- 
ment. The contract to repair our leaking 
roof has finally been signed, but, before 
the repair began, the weather became too 
cold. Our auditorium was completely 
renovated. Our thanks go to Mr. Herbert 
Darling, Chairman of Buildings and 
Grounds, for this and the other improve- 
ments. 


Major acquisitions in the past year are 
a positive indication of the growing re- 
spect and information about the Society 
in the community. The manuscripts of 
the former Commissioner of Health, Dr. 
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Francis Fronscak, came into the Society 
in 1966. This major collection joins 
other major collections received in prior 
years: The Halpern collection in 1964, 
the Conger Goodyear collection in 1964, 
George Cary in 1965, and Daniel 
Streeter in 1965, just to mention a few. 


In the area of support perhaps the 
Society has shown the greatest improve- 
ment. The City of Buffalo continues to 
support the Society financially at the 
same level as in prior years. The county 
increased its appropriation by 10%. How- 
ever, in other areas there was tremen- 
dous growth. First the State of New 
York through the State Council on the 
Arts provided a grant which helped fi- 

nance the Historic American Building 
Survey exhibit. It also provided funds 
to circulate this exhibit through Western 
New York in college museums, and li- 
braries. From the Federal Government, 
through the National Historical Publi- 
cations Commissioner, came support for 
the publication on microfilm of the Peter 
Porter manuscripts and also funds to 
begin the collecting of copies of letters 
written by Millard Fillmore which will 
be joined with the Society’s already ex- 
isting collection of letters written to 
Millard Fillmore to form a complete 
file or rather as complete a file as we 
can possibly assemble in the next three 
years. At the end of that period the re- 
sults of this collecting campaign will be 
published in microfilm form. The His- 
torical Society, therefore, will join ranks 
with the Library of Congress as a pub- 
lisher of presidential papers. 


Additional support came from the 
wise management of our investments 
which resulted in an increase of one- 
third over the income received in 1962. 
Here again, we thank Mr. Robert 
Meech, Chairman of Finance. In the 
area of membership, Mr. Allan Gardner 
has labored hard and with the aid of the 
staff has produced an increase of in- 
come from memberships from $7,000 
last year to over $10,000 in the present 
year. This increase has resulted from 
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an ever growing number of corporate 
and sustaining members. The total num- 
ber of iebess however, has not grown 
as quickly or as rapidly in the last year 
as we would like. Therefore, we com- 
mission each of you to become assistant 
membership committee chairmen and 
to encourage your friends to learn more 
about the Society by becoming members 
and getting on our mailing list. 


An additional item of support which 
does not appear in the officially audited 
books of the Society is the support pro- 
vided by the Federal Government under 
the work study program. During 1966 
over 11,000 hours of student assistance 
was provided under the Federal Pro- 
gram which provides 90% of the salary 
of a student who qualifies as needing 
aid. The remaining 10% of the salary is 
paid by the Historical Society. These 
students came from the State University 
College at Buffalo, The State University 
of New York at Buffalo and from Mc- 
Kinley Vocational High School. Had 
the Society paid the total salary, it 
would have come to figures in excess of 
$17,000; therefore, the true value of this 
support was about 5% full time people 
working for the Society. 


May I summarize by simply saying 
we're doing all of the things we have 
done in previous years, and in many of 
these programs we're doing more than 
we have done in previous years. And 
as can be seen from the highlights men- 
tioned above, new programs have been 
added. All of this of course puts an 
added burden on a very capable staff, 
headed by a very hard working Director, 
Walter Dunn, and our Associate Direc- 
tor, Lester Smith. Without their dedi- 
cation and professional competence none 
of these advances would be possible. 

In short, your Society continues to ex- 
pand, and continues to gain in its na- 
tional and international reputation — 
and of this, the members of the Society, 
and the community, may well be proud. 


OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, 
President 
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Report of the Director 


The Historical Society is both a mu- 
seum and a research library. In compari- 
son with other cultural agencies, the total 
attendance of the Historical Society is 
not as large. However, none of the other 
agencies in Buffalo serves as many re- 
searchers as the Historical Society does. 


One of the major functions of a true 
historical society is to collect in its library 
original source materials, the raw mater- 
ials of history. A research library primar- 
ily performs service to individual users 
and costs more to operate per visitor 
than does a museum. The patron may 
use the library for a half hour or less, for 
several days, or for several weeks. This 
expenditure is well justified on the basis 
that the education of our future leaders 
depends on good teachers who in turn 
depend on good libraries. 


Results of research are often published 
by the Historical Society in its quarterly 
journal, Niagara Frontier, and thus this 
knowledge is disseminated nationally. 
Other publications, such as Life maga- 
zine and American Heritage, make use 
of our collections. The cost per person 
is greatly reduced if we consider the 
readers of Buffalo historical information 
published in our own and other maga- 
zines. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 


The Society provides educational pro- 
grams, tours, traveling exhibits, historical 
marker: fadip programs, television pro- 
grams, and special events for children, 
the general public, and persons inter- 
ested in local history. 


In 1966 the Historical Society was 
toured by 110,130 persons. An additional 
70,000 viewed the historical exhibits at 


the Erie County Fair. Over 31,000 school 
children toured the Society exhibits with 
Society guides. After an introductory 
film, each group was divided into units 
of thirty or less and given a tour of ex- 
hibits that related to ‘bither their school 
curriculum or to their special interests. 


The Historical Society went to the 
classroom in the form of loan exhibits 
specifically designed for use in schools. 
{In 1966 271 loans were made to schools 
and other organizations. The Society 
also had a film series each Saturday 
morning at 11 o'clock on American his- 
tory geared to school children and adults. 


The historical marker program was 
shared with various cooperative organ- 
izations during the year. These markers 
were placed at points of historical inter- 
est in the city and county. Last year four 
additional markers were researched, 
written, manufactured, installed, and 
dedicated with ceremonies, bringing the 
total to 45 since 1955. 


Trish dancers at the International 
Evening program. 
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Special programs were originated to 
familiarize our citizens with their herit- 
age. The Society took an active part in 
the ‘ ‘Head Start” project financed by the 
federal government for the public 
schools. In 1966 4,743 persons attended 
programs emphasizing the culture of our 
ethnic groups. In addition to the 14 
specific programs, an International Eve- 
ning was held in Bennett High School. 


Speakers from the Society were heard 
over WKBW each Sunday evening at 8 
p.m. on “Panorama. . January through 
May the Society also conducted a w eekly 
15-minute segment of WBEN-TV’s “Fun 
to Learn” program on Saturday mornings. 


In addition the following meetings 
were held: seven Civil War Round table, 
eight Military History Chapter, three 
Medical Historical Society, and five 
Lower Lakes Marine Chapter. Four 
historic markers were unveiled at appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

Annually, the Historical Society spon- 
sors a Congress of Local Historical So- 
cieties. Representatives of many of the 
historical societies of Erie County, as 
well as other interested persons, gather 
to discuss problems and to exchange 
ideas under the leadership of our pro- 
fessional staff. 

EXHIBITS 

Historical exhibitions were prepared 
both in the Historical Society building 
and in locations other than our building. 
Through the medium of historical exhi- 
bits a large number of people can be 
reached who would not ious under- 
take the study of our local history. The 
Historical Society is currently replacing 
most of the permanent exhibits which 
have been in the building as long 
thirty years. The new exhibits are ex- 
pected to have a life span of about ten 
years before they, too, will have to be 
replaced as new techniques, additional 
collections, and changing emphasis make 
a fresh approach necessary. 

In addition, a series of short-term ex- 
hibits, which last from three months to a 
year, are being installed to bring some of 
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Representatives of the local historical 
societies at the Congress held at the 
Society. 


A workshop session held at the Congress 
led by a Society staff member. 


our rich collections out of storage, at 
least for a time, for public view. The 
third type of exhibit is the traveling ex- 
hibit prepared for use in other locations 
to introduce as many people as possible 
to the exciting facts of local history and 
to encourage them to delve deeper into 
the subject. 


The exhibit schedule for 1966 is in- 
cluded below. The replacement of the 
long-term exhibits represents a major 
investment in time and materials on the 
part of the Society. The exhibit replace- 
ment program took a major stride for- 
ward with the completion of “Indians 
on the Niagara Frontier.” Research and 
planning are underway on an additional 
exhibit, “Commerce and Industry on the 
Niagara Frontier.” 


[rrno 
listo, 
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EXHIBITS AND SPECIAL EVENTS SCHEDULES, 1966 


Jan. 8-April 30 


Oct. 15-Dec. 17 


Nov.-Feb. 
January 


February (ended) 


Feb. 6-Apr. 24 
Sunday eves. 


Feb.-Sept. 


February 15 


April 2 


April 14 


May 18 


May 21 


May 22 


Opening of the Red Cross Exhibit. 


15 historical films 
10 historical films 
BECHS, 1965 Exhibit 


Rare Books 


Troop I. Cavalry 


Exhibit 


12 Nationality 
programs 


Millard Fillmore 


Exhibit 


Historic American 
Buildings Survey 


Exhibit 


Junior Historians 
Convention and 


1-day exhibit 


Dutch Exhibit 


Delta Works Proj. 


50th Anniversary, 


Buffalo Chapter 


Am. Red Cross 


International 
Evening 


Great Lakes 


RED cross 


no rears OF service 


Auditorium 
Auditorium 
State Court 


Library 
Corridor 


State Court 
Auditorium 
Second Floor 


State Court 


Auditorium 
and Second 
Floor 


Second Floor 


State Court 
and Library 
Corridor 


Bennett 
High School 


Second Floor 


Special Event 
Special Event 
Temporary Exhibit 
Temporary Exhibit 
Major Temporary 
Exhibit 

Special Events 


Tempory Exhibit 


Major Temporary 
Exhibit with Opening 


Special Event and 
Temporary Exhibit 


Temporary Exhibit 


Major Temporary 
Exhibit with Opening 


Major Event 


Temporary Exhibit 


Historic American Buildings Survey 
Exhibit panels. 
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Historical Building at Erie County Fair, 
1966. 


July 20 


August 22-29 


Aug. 31-Dec. 
September 
September 24 
September 29 
Oct. 28 

Dec. 13 

Dec. 13 

Dec. 15 


Dec.-on 


Continuing 
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Photographs by 
Wolf Exhibit 


Congress of Local 

Historical Societies 
and Local History 
Workshop 


Historical Exhibits 
at Hist. Bldg. 

Erie County Fair 
Local Historical 
Societies Exhibit 


Army Explosives 
Exhibit 

Indians on Niagara 
Frontier 


Polish Armed Forces 
in World War II 


Annual Meeting 


Erie Canal Pastels 
Exhibit by Porter 


Dinner Meeting 
honoring Fair winners 


Millard Fillmore 
Exhibit 


Historic American 
Buildings Survey 
Traveling Exhibit 


Loan Kits — 75 


Fair First Prize Award went to East 


Aurora Exhibit. 


Auditorium & 
State College 


Hamburg, N. Y. 


Second Floor 


Library 
Corridor 


Second Floor 


State Court 
and Library 
Corridor 


Auditorium 


Second Floor 
Lower FI. & Aud. 
Buffalo Club 


on loan 


loaned to schools 


Major Event 


Major Temporary 


Exhibit 
Temporary Exhibit 
Temporary Exhibit 


Major Permanent 
Exhibit with Preview 


Major Temporary 
Exhibit with Opening 


Special Event 


Major Temporary 
Exhibit with Opening 


Special Event 
Major Temporary 
Exhibit 

Major Temporary 


Exhibit 


Temporary Exhibits 


COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION 


The collection and preservation of city 
and county historical materials including 
museum objects, books, newspapers, 
magazines, personal letters, business 
records, official records, pictures of all 
kinds, sound recordings, films, and all 
other forms of recorded information are 
being collected by the Society for future 
use. 


During 1966 the Historical Society 
collected either by gift or by purchase 
265 museum objects, over 225 books, 2 
daily and 27 area business and weekly 
current newspapers plus back issues not 
collected previously, 154 collections of 
manuscripts and letters, 11 reels of micro- 
filmed manuscripts, 52 reels of tape re- 
cordings, and 1,432 pictures. In addition 
to recording this new material, much 
work was done on the materials collected 
in prior years. The Society catalogued, 
that is, numbered and made descriptive 
index cards for, 1,655 museum objects, 
accessioned over 225 books, placed on 
microfilm 235 reels of newspapers (the 
equivalent of over 124,267 pages), cata- 
logued 12,320 pictures, catalogued over 
4,000 pamphlets and brochures, and re- 
corded 175 series of periodicals. Some 
90 collections of manuscripts were re- 
catalogued as well as 40 reels of tape 
recordings. 


SERVICE TO PATRONS 


The historical collections of the Society 
were made available to local users who 


use the library in person, including the 
faculty, graduate students, and under- 
graduates of the State University of New 
York at Buffalo, the State University Col- 
lege at Buffalo, D’Youville College, Can- 
isius College, Rosary Hill College, and to 
provide similar service, by mail and 
photo-duplication, to other colleges 
throughout the state and nation. Also 
serviced by the staff are the requests of 
all others interested in history, including 
amateur historians, teachers, qualified 
and interested high school students, and 
newspaper reporters. 


During 1966 the Society serviced 
4,365 requests: 2,606 for books, 231 for 
manuscripts, 150 for examination or con- 
sultation on museum items, 198 for pic- 
tures, and 500 general reference requests. 
About 10 telephone reference calls per 
day were answered. About 680 requests 
for information came through the mail. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Historical materials on Buffalo and 
Erie County are made available to a wide 
audience in an interesting and scholarly 
manner by the Society. 


During 1966 four issues of the Niagara 
Frontier, a quarterly journal of from 24- 
50 pages, were published; twelve issues 
of the Newsletter, ten issues of the Voy- 
ageur, and volume XIV in the series, 
Adventures in Western New York His- 
tory, entitled “The Canadian Shore,” by 
Peter C. Andrews. The Niagara Frontier 
was mailed to nearly 1,000 members of 


Work-Study students aided in docentry, the library, exhibits, and surveillance. 
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the Society and to 200 libraries and his- 
torical societies in the nation. The News- 
letter went to members, libraries, histori- 
cal societies, newspapers, radio stations, 
television stations, and other news media 
in Western New York. The Voyageur 
was distributed to every elementary and 
junior high school in Erie County. 


ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE SOCIETY 


In addition to the normal required 
time for direction of activities and per- 
sonnel, the administration of a public 
agency such as the Historical Society 
requires that a great amount of time be 
devoted to working with the public in 
general. 


The performance of the complex fi- 
nancial and secretarial functions of the 
Society are included in this category. 
The Society must prepare the budget for 
the Board of Managers of the Society, 
for the City of Buffalo and for the C ounty 
of Erie. The staff acts as a secretary and 
treasurer for its six affiliated chapters and 
performs a variety of administrative du- 
ties in its role as the focal point for his- 
torical activities in the City. 


To keep the Historical Society abreast 
of current developments requires attend- 
ance at profe sssional conferences both in 
the learning and teaching capacity. 


Above all, time must be allocated for 
future planning and outlining of definite 
programs for the Historical Society. 


The Historical Society improved its 
administrative machinery in 1966 while 
iaking on increasing w ork. The increased 
number of projects carried on by the 
divisions of the Society is prim: wily re- 
sponsible. Cooper ration with federal eco- 
nomic opportunitiy programs has created 
considerable work. 


MAINTENANCE 


The care of the Historical Society 
building includes the cleaning of 33,000 
square feet of floor space and about 300 
glass exhibit case fronts, replacement of 
light bulbs in exhibits and other fixtures, 
maintenance of the grounds surrounding 
the building, trimming hedges and grass 
in summer, and shoveling walks in win- 
ter, and many other tasks relating to the 
maintenance or appearance of the build- 
ing. During the summer the auditorium 
was repaired, painted and refurbished. 


In addition, the maintenance staff acts 
as a guard force, and at least one person 
is stationed on each of the three floors 


at all times when the building is open. 
The success in maintaining the classic 
beauty of the building has been noted 
by many individuals during the year. 


Auditorium repair work, on the left; right, newly painted walls, seats and drapes. 
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Report of the Director 


Annual reports filled with statistics 
which have a very important part in the 
historical record of any organization are 
better read than heard. Last year a de- 
tailed comparison was made of our ac- 
tivity in comparison to 1961 and 1963. 
This year let us be content with the 
knowledge that we exceeded, or at least 
equalled, the production of 1965 in col- 
lecting, cataloguing, and storing books, 
manuscripts, pictures, pamphlets, and 
museum objects of all kinds. As a result, 
over 18,000 index cards were added to 
our files. 


Many meetings were held, over forty 
in all, plus film programs. The opening 
of the Polish military exhibit with over 
230 persons for dinner; the opening of 
the exhibit, “Historical American Build- 
ings in Western New York; the Inter- 
national Evening at Bennett High School 
attended by 1,500 persons; the Congress 
of Local Historical Societies; the speech 
by General Jim Dan Hill before the Mili- 
tary History Chapter, the harbor cruise 
sponsored by the Lower Lakes Marine 
Chapter, and the unveiling of the Father 
Pitass marker attended by well over 600 
were noteworthy and give an indication 
of the variety. 


Of the many special projects, the most 
interesting was the start of the micro- 
filming of the Peter B. Porter manuscripts 
under a grant from the National Historic 
Publications Commission. 


In addition to the exhibits mentioned 
above, an exhibit commemorating the 
50th anniversary of the Buffalo Chapter 
of the Red Cross, exhibits at the Erie 
County Fair, and the Indian exhibit were 
most significant. 


The buildings and grounds were im- 
proved, most noteably by the renovation 
of the auditorium. Unfortunately, the 
carpeting and the remaining drapes will 
be installed next week. 


Past events are well known to most 
of you, having been reported in the 
Newsletter and in Niagara Frontier. Fu- 
ture plans, therefore, will be of greater 
interest. Though much of this is in the 
formative stage, needs approval, and 
may be changed, still a brief resumé of 
what is to come can be made. 


First and foremost, the Society will 
continue to be the leading historical so- 
ciety in Western New York both in the 
professional level of our research func- 
tions and in the quality of our exhibits. 
Work will continue to improve our 
building and facilities including repair 
of the roof and additional parking space. 


Flag lowering ceremonies for Polish 
Exhibit Opening. 
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Shrubbery planted in front of Historical Building. 


The Board and staff are planning new 

space either attached to or adjacent to 

this building to house our growing col- 
c = 

lection. 


Funds for the new program are diffi- 
cult to obtain from city or county sources. 
Therefore, proposals are being made to 
state, federal, and private sources. Funds 
have been obtained for copying addi- 
tional Fillmore manuscripts and publica- 
tion on microfilm of these plus our own 
Fillmore manuscripts. Applications have 
been made for the development of 
training program for historical agency 
personnel for collecting materials on the 
Polish emigré armies in World War I 
and II, and for a project to tape record 
material prepared by community leaders. 
Other projects in preparation are for per- 
sonnel to eliminate a backlog in the cata- 
loguing of books and pamphlets, to work 
on the care of our iconographic collec- 
tion, and to assist in the Industrial His- 
tory exhibit. 


Closer ties with the colleges will be an 
objective as we seek financial aid through 
them and build our research facilities to 
serve their faculties and students. 


Under a federal act to aid elementary 
and secondary education, the Society has 
met many times with school officials to 
create a program of historical exhibits, 
publications, and loan kits to serve 
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schools in the eight Western New York 
counties. 


The Society is acting as a consultant to 
the City of Buffalo in the formation of a 
city archives, 


The passage of the bill by Congress to 
purchase the Wilcox House awakens 
new hope that the house will be pre- 
served as a historic site. The Society 
will probably play an important role in 
providing historical information for that 
project. 


Rather than tidying up the past, the 
coming year will be marked by exciting 
new programs and a broadening of the 
Society's field. 


WALTER S. DUNN, JR., 
Director 


Report of the 


Committee on Markers 


Although the year 1966 seemed to 
start slowly for the Markers Committee 
it ended at a fast pace with two markers 
being dedicated in the month of Decem- 
ber — one of them on the 29th! Actually, 
it was slow starting so far as new mark- 
ers were concerned, but it has been a 
busy “odds and ends” year from the time 
the snow melted in April. 


Rev. John Pitass Marker 


It was with a great deal of pleasure 
that the Committee concluded the myr- 
iad details making possible the erection 
of the marker to the Rev. John Pitass, 
founder of St. Stanislaus Church (1873), 
the first Roman Catholic parish for the 
Polish people of Buffalo, and founder 
also of the Polish colony from which 
emanated the great East Side of Buffalo. 
It was co-sponsored by the St. Stanislaus 
Parish. 


The marker was erected on the par- 
ochial school at Fillmore Avenue and 
Peckham Street on Sunday afternoon, 
September 25th at 3 p.m. It was a grand 
affair with approximately four hundred 
persons in attendance, among them 
many prominent members of Buffalo 
Polonia and of the administration of the 


City of Buffalo. 


Mr. Henry J. Osinski was Master of 
Ceremonies. The program opened with 
the children of St. Stanislaus School and 
ihe onlookers singing the “Star Spangled 
Banner” “Boze Cos Polske,” the 
Polish national anthem. Mr. Owen B. 
Augspurger, President of the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society, wel- 
comed everyone and expressed the His- 
torical Society's pleasure in erecting this 
marker. 


and 


The plaque was unveiled by Mr. Ed- 
ward Posluszny and _ six-year-old Lisa 
Brzezicki, a decendant of the Pitass fam- 
ily. After the unveiling, the Rt. Rev. 
Peter J. Adamski, P.A., Pastor of the 
church, presented medallions and flowers 
to the oldest members of the parish and 
spoke briefly. 


The Hon. Chester A. Gorski, President 
of the Common Council of the City of 
Buffalo, who represented Mayor Frank 
A. Sedita, read a Council resolution ex- 
pressing “felicitations to the entire Pol- 
ish-American population of our city.” 
Representative Thaddeus J. Dulski ad- 
dressed the gathering, stressing the con- 
tributions of the Polish-Americans to the 
United States. The main speaker, the 
Hon. Leonard R. Lipowicz, a former 
member of the Board of Managers of the 
Historical Society, traced the history of 
the Buffalo Polonia from 1873 to the 
present. 


Following the ceremony, the honored 
guests adjourned to the Rectory of St. 
Stanislaus Church for refreshments gen- 
erously offered by Monsignor Adamski. 


Ceremonies at the unveiling of the Rev. 
Pitass marker. 
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Prudential Building Marker 


On Tuesday, December 6th at 10:30 
a.m. as cold winds blew in directly from 
Lake Erie, a plaque was unveiled on the 
Pradertial Building at the southwest 
corner of Church and Pearl Streets. This 
structure, an early skyscraper, was de- 
signed by the world-famous architect, 
Louis Sullivan. It was co-sponsored by 
the Buffalo Holding Corporation. 


The marker was unveiled by Mr. S. 
George Burris of New York City, owner 
of the building, and Edward Rath, Erie 
County Executive. The latter gave a 
brief address pertinent to the occasion. 
Mr. Olaf W. Shelgren, Jr., noted Buffalo 
architect who together with his father, 
Olaf W. Shelgren, Sr., have been of such 
great help to the Society, spoke con- 
cerning Louis Sullivan, father of the 
modern skyscraper and the particular 
architecture of the Prudential Building. 


Present also were Messrs. Herbert 
Burris; Walter Cunningham, manager of 
the Prudential Building; Gerald H. 
Greene, President of the Building Own- 
ers and Managers Association; John T. 
Travers, Jr., Executive Vice President of 
the Building Owners and Managers As- 
sociation and also of the Retail Mechants 
Association and the Main Street Associa- 
tion, and members of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Society and the Markers 
Committee. 


Prudential Building Plaque unveiling. 
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Buffalo Club marker unveiled to com- 
memorate Club’s 100th Anniversary. 


Buffalo Club Marker 


The morning of December 29th was 
very blustery, but it did not deter Mr. 
Owen Augspurger, President of the Buf- 
falo and Erie oe Historical Society, 
and Mr. Eugene F. McCarthy, President 
of the Buffalo Club, from unveiling a 
marker on the Buffalo Club on Delaware 
Avenue commemorating _ its one-hun- 
dredth anniversary. Among the former 
members of the Buffalo Club have been 
Presidents Millard Fillmore and Grover 
Cleveland. Among those present were 
Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer, past President 
of the Buffalo Club and members of the 
Markers Committee. The plaque was co- 
sponsored by the Buffalo Club, 

Mark Twain Marker 

It really was a memorable day for the 
Committee when on Thursday, August 
4th, a new Mark Twain marker was re- 
dedicated on the site of the author's 
residence, now the Cloisters Restaurant 
on Delaware Avenue. It was unveiled 
by Mr. Cy King, Executive Editor of the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, and the late Mr. 
Walter McCausland, then a Vice-Presi- 
dent of our Society. Professor Martin 
Friend of State University College in 
Buffalo, an authority on Twain, also at- 
tended. 

To celebrate the occasion, Messrs. 
James D. DiLapo, Jr., owners of the 
restaurant, served an_ extra-ordinarily 
fine luncheon to those who participated 
in the day’s events. 
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Mark Twain Marker on site 
of his residence. 


The Committee was notified in March 
that the Ararat Marker on Grand Island, 
dedicated in 1965, has been stolen. This 
was reported to the insurance company 
which paid eighty per cent of the cost 
of the plaque. A new one has been or- 
dered. In this regard, the Committee is 
working closely with the manufacturers 
of the markers in an effort to devise a 
method of marker attachment to a stan- 
dard which will withstand better the 
thieving propensities of souvenir hunters. 


The eternal vigilance of the Committee 
was rewarded in September when one of 
its members noticed that the Pierce Ar- 
row marker at Elmwood Avenue and 
Great Arrow Drive was missing. Con- 
tact was made immediately with Mr. 
Harold Greenstein, manager of the build- 
ing, who stated that it had been removed 
to make way for a small parking lot in 
front of the building, and who assured 
the Committee that it would be re- 
installed shortly. 


The Delaware Park Boulder which has 
had such an unfortunate history has been 
re-installed. However, the Committee is 
thinking of moving it away from its pres- 
ent location, which is in the midst of a 
picnic area, to a spot nearby so that it 
will not be such an easy target of happy 
picnicking youngsters. 

In October, Mrs. L. J. Buckheit of 
Eggertsville notified the Committee that 
the building at 1010 Niagara Street 


which bears the Fort Tompkins Marker 
is to be sold and demolished. The 
marker was erected by the Niagara Fron- 
tier Landmarks Association. Mrs. Buck- 
heit will advise us when the deal 
closed, and we will salvage the marker 
and arrange with the new owner for re- 
installation. 


During the summer, the standard of 
the Milburn House marker was straight- 
ened and painted, and it now presents 
its message more pointedly and clearly to 
passersby. 


At its meeting on Nov ember 22nd, the 
Committee adopted the following agenda 
for the year 1967. 


Reese’s Blacksmith Shop at the north- 
east corner of Seneca and Washington 
Streets. This has been “on the books” 
for two years but due to complications 
was abandoned temporarily. The way is 
now clear, and no further obstacles to its 
installation are envisioned. 


St. James Hall on the southside of 
Eagle Street between Main and Wash- 
ington Streets. This was the building in 
aldol numerous social and civil functions 
were held until its destruction by fire on 
March 18, 1887. It was here, too, that the 
body of Abraham Lincoln lay in state for 
a brief time on its way to Springfield, 
Illinois, for burial. 


A marker is scheduled to be erected 
at the Jafco Marine Base on Niagara 
Street to commemorate the place from 
which the Fenians embarked on their ill- 
fated foray into Canada in 1886. 


Outside the city, three plaques are 
contemplated. There will be one at each 
gate of the Erie County Fair g grounds in 

Hamburg memorializing the Erie County 
Agricultural Society, one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, such group in the State. 


The third will be at Fuller's Tavern in 
the village of North Boston in the Town 
of Boston. It was there that Dr. Austin 
Flint, one of the four founders of the 
Buffalo Medical School, did such admir- 
able work in the treatment of typhoid 
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fever during the epidemic of 1843. The 
work of Dr. Flint at North Boston is very 
well described by Dr. Archibald S. Dean, 
Buffalo Regional Health Director, in the 
Summer 1964 issue of Niagara Frontier, 
quarterly journal of our Society. 


Looking beyond 1967, the Committee 
is investigating probable markers for the 
Bethlehem Steel Company in Lacka- 
wanna, Jesusalem Corners Church in 
Derby, the West Side Rowing Club on 
Bird Island in the Niagara River, the 
octagon house in Akron, New York, 
known as the Rich-Twin House, and 
other sites of historical interest commem- 
orating people and events. We welcome 
suggestions from the membership. 


Also at the last meeting, at the request 
of the New York State Historian’s Office 
in Albany, the Committee acted favor- 
ably on the proposal to install a large 
State marker in the general area of our 
building with a two-hundred word text to 
mark the site of the Pan-American Ex- 
position, 1901, and the Historical Build- 
ing, the Exposition’s only permanent 
building. It will be four feet ten inches 
by six feet, similar to those seen on state 
highways and at rest and service areas 
on the Thruway. The Committee rec- 
ommended that this should be erected 
on the northeast corner of Nottingham 
Terrace and Elmwood Avenue just about 
250 feet from our building and is now 
assiduously engrossed in writing a suit- 
able legend. It will be paid for by the 
State Historian’s Office. 
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The Committee also agreed to request 
an allocation of $400.00 from Society 
funds to purchase from thirty to forty 
additional directional signs to be placed 
at strategic points in our area to point 
the way to the Historical Society. Bids 
from suppliers are now being sought, 
and the Committee, maps in hand, is 
pondering suitable locations, both psy- 
chological and geographical, for these 
signs to assist the resident and tourist in 
beating a path to our door. 


This year, as in the past, the Com- 
mittee has received much cooperation 
from everyone. Especially, it has re- 
ceived the generous and courteous co- 
operation from the communications 
media — press, radio, and television. At 
all times, the photographers and report- 
ers at our unveilings have shown a gen- 
uine interest in our proceedings and have 
gone beyond the call of duty in aiding 
us in making the affairs memorable ones. 
The Committee thanks sincerely these 
people whom it has come to know so 
well and who are indispensable to our 
efforts. 


To the membership of the Society and 
to the Board of Managers we, of the 
Markers Committee, say thank you for 
allowing us to contribute to the perpetu- 
ation of our local heritage. 


I. FRANK MOGAVERO, 
Chairman 
Markers Committee 
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Annual Meeting of the Members 


Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society 
October 28, 1966 


Following a buffet dinner enjoyed by 
123 members, the meeting was called to 
order at 8:45 p.m. by President Augspur- 
ger in the Society’s auditorium. A number 
of members came for the meeting who 
did not attend the dinner. Mr. Augspur- 
ger stated that the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s report would be dispensed with, 
but would be printed in the quarterly, 
Niagara Frontier. He welcomed all at- 
tending and thanked the Board of Man- 
agers, the staff, and the volunteers for 
their work during the past year. He wel- 
comed Col. William Stewart and Briga- 
dier John McGinnis from Toronto; Dr. 
Allen Bradley of Albany, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education; and Dr. Marvin 
Rapp, President of Onondaga Commu- 
nity College. 


Mr. Robert B. Meech, Treasurer, gave 
the financial report for the year stating 
that the funds have grown to good size. 
He mentioned that the payroll is being 
computed by the Marine Trust Company. 
The Society is sound financially. 


Mr. Augspurger reported the Society’s 
great loss in the death of Mr. Walter Mc- 
Causland who, he stated, died with his 
boots on, as he was representing this 
Society at a conference in California on 
oral history. The entire assembly stood 
silently for a few moments in memory of 
Mr. McCausland. 


Mr. Augspurger called upon Mr. Dunn 
for the report of the Director, after pub- 
licly thanking his wife, Jean Dunn, for 
her volunteer services during the year. 


Mr. Dunn reported on future plans 
for the Society. Applications for grants 
were being made to New York State and 


the Federal government; two had been 
received for microfilm publications. 


Mr. Brainard Prescott, Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, presented 
the name of Mr. Martin Meyerson to re- 
place Dr. Clifford Furnas as ex-officio 
member of the Board. He stated that Dr. 
Paul Bulger asked to have his apology 
presented for his inability to attend. On 
motion of Mr. Prescott, Mr. Meyerson 
was duly elected. The following were 
re-elected to the Board of Managers: 
Messrs. Crawford Wettlaufer, Paul A. 
Schoellkopf, Jr., Corning Townsend, Jr., 
Walter S. Merwin, Robert B. Meech, and 
Hon. Joseph P. Kuszynski. 


The Red Jacket Award was presented 
by Mr. Augspurger to Mr. Alfred H. 
Kirchhofer. After a standing ovation, Mr. 
Kirchhofer accepted the award, ending 
his speech with a warning that it is the 
trend of the times for educators to in- 
clude history in social studies courses at 
the expense of American History courses 
proper. 


Dr. Rapp introduced Colonel Charles 
Burton Briggs, Superintendent of the 
historic site of Johnson Hall. He spoke 
on Sir William Johnson, His Majesty's 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for all 
of North America. 


The meeting was adjourned at 10:05 
p-m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HERBERT F. DARLING, 
Secretary 


WALTER S. DUNN, JR.., 
Clerk 
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Owen B. Augspurger, President, making Red Jacket Award presentation to 
Alfred H. Kirchhofer. 


Red Jacket Medal Award 


by Owen Augspurger 


In the one decade since it first ap- 
peared, The Red Jacket Aw ard has be- 
come known and revered as this Society’s 
— and this community’s — way of thank- 
ing a citizen of Buffalo. A way of thank- 
ing this citizen for his “sense of history,” 
for his part in making history, and his 
part in shaping the course of history — 
in this community and this nation. 


You saw the pictures of the former re- 
cipients of this Award on your way into 
this auditorium. Some of them are here 
tonight. They — and you — will share 
our pride in the Board of Manager’s 
selection of Alfred Kirchhofer as_ this 
year's recipient. 
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A “sense of history” (which is the 
ability to compare) is rare, but not rare 
enough. 

E 


One can make history many ways, if 
that’s all he has in mind. But one who 
can “shape the course” of history (I don’t 
know who first used the phrase) is ex- 
ceedingly rare. 


A “sense of” or feeling for history? He 
has this in abundance. “Today’s news is 
tomorrow's history” — is his creed and 
also ours. To paraphrase President Go- 
heen of Princeton University “many a 
community or nation has gone downhill, 
not because anyone wished it to, but 
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because no one perceived that small 
steps being taken (or not being taken! ) 
were in fact a turning off the main 
road.” Our friend has — for many years 
— shown us the “small steps” in the 
news, but also he has attempted to show 
us, in perspective, his conception of the 
“main road,” 


Making history? This is relatively 
simple — if to make headlines is to make 
history. You can shoot fifteen people from 
the top of a tower in Texas, for example. 
But it’s much more difficult to make his- 
tory as he has done — by helping or caus- 
ing things to happen, which thereafter 
become important from a historical point 
of view. 


As he has been described by a leader in 
the newspaper world: 


“A genuine and born newspaper 
man of incredible competence and 
frequent brilliance absolutely de- 
voted to the highest standards of 
newspaper works a perfectionist 
who is intolerant of everything but 
the best writing and editing; the 
possessor of an uncanny instinct 
for the hidden error, the points 
and angles which would be missed 
by the editors who are merely su- 
perior; and a news and editorial 
writer of incredible speed and pre- 
cision. 


As he himself said in 1937: 
“If the people are to put their 


Remarks by Alfred H. 


I am grateful to be honored as the 
1966 recipient of the Red Jacket award 
of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society. 


I am sure I could have helped your 
committee nominate someone more de- 
serving. 


One such person, | think, was Walter 
McCausland. I know you will join me 
in paying a tribute to him for his con- 


trust in the newspaper, poor re- 
porting, carelessness, and sloppi- 
ness must be eliminated in news 
writing.” 


Or listen to him in 1951: 


“An independently strong news- 
paper . . . may be liberal or con- 
servative, but it must represent an 
ideal in the sincerity and integrity 
of which its readers can believe.” 


And as for “shaping the course of his- 
tory” let me ask you this. How long have 
you lived in the Niagara Frontier — a 
week, a year, a lifetime? 


During your stay here, however long, 
you have either read the News — or talk- 
ed with people who have read the News. 
And for 40 years, as managing editor and 
editor of the News, he has been express- 
ing his belief, in the words of his News- 
paper Guild Citation, “that a daily news- 
paper should be a guardian of the peo- 
ple’s right to know, an unchallenged 
force for shouldering the responsibility 
for improving the community.” Thus you 
and I and everyone in this community 
during that 40 year — has been affected 
by his belief in ‘this ideal, and his ability 
to express it. Is this not, in truth, the 
shaping of the course of history? 


The Historical Society honors itself and 
this community in presenting the Red 
Jacket Award to Alfred H. Kirchhofer. 


Kirchhofer 


tributions in the historical field. He was 
a careful student, researcher, and an ex- 
cellent writer, with a fluid historical 
sense that comes with experience and the 
perspective of time. 


Of course, I have been interested in 
history, its stories, legends, and lessons. 
I regard it not only as a systematic 
written account of events, affecting the 
nation, state or community, or some of 
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our institutions, but as something con- 
tributing to our understanding of the 
past with guide lines for the future. 


Our world is in ferment. 


Our days are filled with events of 
great historical significance. 


They are being reported more compre- 
hensively in certain areas than ever 
before, but not necessarily more compe- 
tently than by earlier writers. In local 
matters let us hope increasingly for news 
reports that will be historically viable, 
and that reporters and editors will, as a 
writer in the latest Nieman Report of 
Harvard put it, know “how to handle 
all this history in the deliberate making,” 
referring to staged propaganda or con- 
trived incidents to attract publicity. 


The preservation of current reporting 
is important too. It is tragic that modern 
newsprint has a life-time of possibly 25- 
years, whereas Civil War papers or those 
of an even earlier time often remain in 
excellent condition today. And most of 
our correspondence paper does not have 
the quality of the past. 


Film is offered as the answer to this 
problem, but it will not last much longer 
than newsprint unless it is preserved un- 
der controlled conditions and _ treated 
with greater consideration than has been 
accorded the newspapers in most li- 
braries. 


Even so, those who have turned the 
pages of a newspaper looking for his- 
torical data can tell what a gap there is 
in using micro film as a substitute for 
the actual printed page. 


If we do not respect or have no pride 
in our past, how can we adequately ful- 
fill the obligations of this day and period? 


This Historical Society, as the reposi- 
tory of much that pertains to the imme- 
diate past especially within the limits of 
this area, has performed a service for 
which future generations will be grateful 
as its archives are opened, studied and 
examined for clues as to what was done 
yesterday and today — and why. 
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We in Buffalo and Erie County have 
an unusual heritage. Two of our early 
citizens were presidents of the United 
States. A third president died here, and 
a fourth took the oath of office in our 
city. 


In more recent times men like Walter 
Platt Cooke, John Lord O'Brian, and 
William J. Donovan played large roles in 
national and international affairs. We 
have other great leaders in business and 
the arts and sciences. Indeed, the His- 
torical Society awarded its Red Jacket 
plaque to Mr. O'Brian, who told me 
jocularly a few days ago not to expect 
a red coat with it. 


While we can’t daily go about shout- 
ing from the housetops about the ac- 
complishments of these outstanding 
figures and political personalities, it does 
seem to me there is a dearth of informa- 
tion about them. 


There is more of a cynical tendency to 
depreciate Fillmore than to appreciate 
him—and WHY? Because he didn’t pre- 
vent the Civil War, these critics say. 
Even Lincoln couldn’t accomplish that, 
so too often the critics blame Fillmore 
for what he tried to do rather than giving 
him credit for what he did in forestalling 
war. 


Besides placing markers, publishing 
historical articles, safegarding manu- 
scripts and letters, and engaging in the 
many other activities of this society, I 
suggest that the membership become in- 
terested in what is happening to history 
instruction in the schools of New York 


State. 


An Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion also is the State Historian, but it is 
ironic he has so little influence, if any, 
upon the curriculums pertaining to his- 
tory in the New York State school system. 
Some years ago, while Welles V. Moot 
was a member of the State Board of Re- 
gents, he led a movement to retain his- 
tory as a high school course instead of 
allowing it to become lost as part of a 
social studies program. 
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But he no longer is a member of the 
august board, so its administrators again 
are proposing steps which will mean the 
battle Mr. Moot won is about to be, or 
already has been, lost. 


A speaker at the recent librarians’ 
convention in Syracuse asserted, “It has 
been shown that students forget 90 per- 
cent of the facts they learn in one year— 
or sooner—after they have been memor- 
ized.” If this can be said of history, one 
wonders what may be true of other sub- 
jects in which recall is involved. 

This speaker, a history professor at 
Phillips Exeter, said the “new trend in 
teaching at secondary schools is for so- 
cial studies teachers to place their stu- 
dents in the position where they can act 
as historians.” He assigns his students 
for a day or two to learn what happens 
in city hall or police headquarters and 
then report their observations. This may 
be one way to learn a history lesson, but 
one must wonder what happens to the 
story of state and nation in peace and 
war under such a schedule. 

A recent issue of Saturday Review car- 
ried an article by another history profes- 
sor who discussed “History and the New 
Social Studies.” Not being an educator, 
its jargon is a little over my head, but he 
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made the point that more than one edu- 
cational center “is at work on sequential 
courses labeled ‘social studies’ which use 
history as a ‘mere grab bag of examples 
to illuminate social science concepts’, 
leaving out the discipline of history al- 
together.” 

I am not attempting to say that know- 
ledge of social studies, as the teachers 
use that term, isn’t important in today’s 
world. Of course it is, but not so im- 
portant that our history should be made 
secondary or incidental to it. If we don’t 
preserve ‘the record of the past and the 
history of today, as it is being made and 
written, there will be a poor future for 
“social studies.” The study of history 
need not be dull unless you have a dull 
teacher. 


Dean Rusk, our Secretary of State, ex- 
pressed what I have been trying to say 
in another way. In his address commem- 
orating adoption of the Virginia Resolu- 
tion of Independence in Williamsburg 
190 years ago (May 15, 1776) he re- 
marked: 

“We, as they, in remembering the past 
are looking to the future . . . with confi- 
dence that the ideas about freedom and 
human dignity are shared by a great 
majority of mankind.” 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND FUND BALANCES (ON A CASH BASIS) 
December 31, 1966 
with comparative figures for 1965 


Assets 
Current funds: 
General: 


Cash, including $15,838 savings account in 1966 


Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1966, 


$232,556; 1965, $265,010) 
Total general 
Restricted: 


Cash, including $572 savings account in 1966 


Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1966, 


$12,625; 1965, $15,600) 
Total restricted 
Total current funds 
Endowment funds: 


Cash, including $1,525 savings accounts in 1966 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1966, 


$116,521; 1965, $147,465) 
Total endowment funds 
Agency funds: 
Cash 


1966 1965 
$ 25,851 14,880 
150,849 147,686 
176,700 162,566 
13,421 4,221 
9,541 opal 
_22,962_ 13,762 
199,662 176,328 
1,821 1,714 
118,487 121,489 
123,308 123,203 
1,887 2,016 
$324,857 301,547 
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SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN INTERNAL CURRENT GENERAL FUNDS 
Year Ended December 31, 1966 


Fund Excess (deficit) of Add Fund 

balances current revenues over (deduct) — balances 

(deficit) current expenditures transfers (deficit) 

at beginning Current Current Excess between at end 

_of year revenues expenditures (deficit) funds of year — 

Publie fund $ (5,463) 153,200 164,199 (10,999) 12,700 (3,762) 

Private fund 159,814 42,500 18,308 24,192 (12,724) 171,282 
Other funds: 

Gift shop 3,933 5,461 4,998 463 (392) 4,004 

Manager's discretionary — 100 _ 100 — 100 

Fillmore volume 2,560 510 ll 499 — 3,059 

Adventures series __1,722 515 ee ) _ (121) 416 2,017 

8,215 6,586 5,045 941 24 9,180 

$162,566 202,286 © 188,152 114,134 — 176,700 


STATEMENT OF CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES (ON 


A CASH BASIS) 


Year ended December 51, 1966 
with comparative figures for 1965 


Current revenues: 
Public support 
Private revenues: 
Membership dues 
Contributions 


Sale of publications and miscellaneous material 


Investment and endowment income 
Miscellaneous 
Total private revenues 
Other revenues 
Total current revenues 
Current expenditures: 
Public activities: 
Salaries and staff benefits 
Supplies and expenses: 


Operation and maintenance of plant 


Exhibits and collections 
Other 


Total public activities 
Private activities: 
Publications 
Publie relations 
Insurance 


Miscellaneous materials purchased for resale 


Restricted collections and acquisitions 
Investment management fees 
Miscellaneous 
Total private activities 
Other activities 
Total current expenditures 


Excess of current revenues 
over expenditures 


ERRATUM 


We wish to correct an error in the 
“Preliminary Inventory of the Elbridge 
Gerry Spaulding Papers” that was pub- 
lished in the autumn 1966 issue of Niag- 
ara Frontier. The first group of the 
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1966 1965 
$153,200 144,000 
10,159 7,224 
4,825 7,504 
5,313 3,812 
21,931 24,830 
aa, 1,598 
42,500 44,968 
_ 6,586 __ 6,307 
_202,286 195,275 
112,973 124,308 
20,368 15,243 
11,769 11,458 
19,089 12,908 
51,226 39,609 
164,199 163,917 
5,129 4,459 
2,595 4,846 
3,612 2,577 
4,502 ef 
1,417 1,034 
721 722 

2 38 487 
18,308 17,125 
5,645 ~ 6515 
188,152 187,557 
$ 14,134 _1,718 


papers, listed on page 82, was presented 
by R. Huntington Sidway and Edith 
Sidway Stevens, not by Andrew Thomp- 
son, as indicated in lines 2 and 36 of that 


page. 
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symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well as for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
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A Portrait of My Father * 


by Raymond B. Fosdick 


My Father, I believe, had a greater 
impact on the young people of his gen- 
eration than any man I knew. For fifty- 
four years he was connected with the 
public schools of Buffalo, N.Y. — part 
of the time as professor of Latin and 
Greek, and the rest of the period as 
principal of the Masten Park High 
School. Somehow he seemed to have 
the golden talent of bringing encourage- 
ment and inspiration to others. His 
great gift was his ability to build pride 
and ambition in a boy or girl. He could 
create in young people the desire to 
succeed—to be of use in the world. 
Even today, long after his death, he 
lives in the memory and affections of 
generations of children, most of them 
now grown old, whose lives were 
shaped by the warmth and magnetism 
of his personality. : 


And yet he came from very humble 
circumstances. His father was a teacher 
—he had been Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Buffalo during the Civil War 
and later was made principal of the 
Academy in Westfield, N.Y.—and the 
teaching profession was very _ little 
better off in the 1860's than it is today. 
But my father managed somehow to 
get himself through the University of 
Rochester, and he’ was the first college 
graduate in a long line of ancestors. 


Apparently he fell in love during his 
sophomore year, and he and mother 
were married just after he was graduat- 
ed from the University of Rochester. 
He was twenty-two years old at the 
time and she was nineteen. She had 
even less money than he had. She once 
told me, with tears in her eyes, how her 


mother with self-denying sacrifice had 
saved up five dollars as a wedding pres- 
ent for her—a dime or a nickel at a 
time, kept in a pickle jar. My grand- 
mother said she didn’t want her daughter 
to be married without having a little 
money of her own. By that time father 
had landed a job teaching in the public 
schools of Buffalo and as a wedding 
trip they drove with a horse and buggy 
from Westfield, where they were mar- 
ried, to Buffalo, sixty miles away. So 
father with his $1200 job ahead of him, 
and mother hugging her tiny dowry 
drove confidently down the Lake Erie 
road into the future, 


Father always had a twinkle in his 
brown eyes and a light heartedness, a 
se for gaiety, a love of fun and 
laughter that were scarcely in keeping 
with the stern Puritanism of my grand- 
father. And that buggy ride to Buffalo 
must have been a gay trip, with father 
in high spirits, singing aloud as he al- 
ways did when he was happy, and quot- 
ing to mother from his favorite author, 
Artemus Ward. 


When we children knew him, father 
was a rather lean man, six feet tall, with 
a black mustache and black hair that 
was receding up his forehead. Former 
president Grover Cleveland once told 
me, when I was a student at Princeton 
University, that he remembered father 
as having a black beard. The remark 
brought back the memory of something 
like a crisis in our family; for one day, 
when we were living in Lancaster, N.Y., 
father suddenly came into the house 
minus his beard, and my mother and 
we children were startled by seeing 


* Reprinted from The Educational Forum, January, 1966, with the permission of the author and 
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what seemed to be a strange man walk- 
ing in. It took my mother several days 
to forgive what she called “that esca- 


pade.” 


Mother’s shrewd intuition in recog- 
nizing behind his twinkling eyes the 
sturdy purpose and nobility of character 
of Frank S. Fosdick has always seemed 
to me a matter of wonder. Of course it 
is easy to idealize one’s parents, particu- 
larly when they have been long in their 
graves, but I have before me the count- 
less letters and testimonials of father’s 
teachers and pupils, and I know person- 
ally so many people whose lives he 
shaped and inspired, that I am confident 
my recollection is not exaggerated. To 
generations of school children he was 
known as “Pop,” a term that symbolized 
not only the affection in which he was 
held, but the character of his relation- 
ship with young people. At Boothbay 
Harbor in Maine, where during the last 
part of his life he had a summer home, 
he was known to the people, whether 
they were eighty years old or three as 
“Dad.” 


To walk with him down Main Street 
in Buffalo, especially in his later years, 
was a revealing experience. He knew 
everybody and everybody knew him; 
he had an extraordinary gift for remem- 
bering the names and faces of hundreds 
of his former pupils. 


The fascination of his life was chil- 
dren. He was always trying to find out 
if he could help them. I remember one 
time when he discovered a young lad 
in the boot-repair shop where he took 
his shoes to be half-soled. He watched 
him for a number of years, and when 
the boy got to be about high school age, 
Pop suggested to the youngster’s father 
that he enter him in Masten Park. The 
old man, however, strenuously objected 
to the idea; he wanted to make the lad 
his apprentice. Father finally wore him 
down with persuasive arguments, and 
the boy entered the high school. He 
proved to have considerable ability in 
writing and became editor of the school 
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journal. When he was graduated, father 
got him a scholarship in a university, 
and the young man, who is living today, 
has had a brilliant career. 


There must have been many cases 
like this, but father never talked about 
them. I think he felt that he had with 
these youngsters a kind of fiduciary re- 
lationship which he could not reveal. 

He was equally thoughtful about his 
own children, although of course the re- 
lationship was much more informal. To 
them he was a source of endless delight, 
entering into their games, fishing with 
them on the Niagara River, and vigor- 
ously wrestling with his sons and even 
with his daughter—an activity which 
frequently brought from my mother the 
exclamation, “Oh, Frank!” 


Anything that children did seemed to 
interest him. He never could pass a va- 
cant lot where boys were playing ball 
without stopping to watch them. He 
kept himself young by sharing the in- 
terests of youth. And he had sheer ge- 
nius in handling young people. He not 
only understood them but he loved 
them. He enjoyed their society, whether 
they were babies or teen-age young- 
sters or grown up young men and 
women coming back to his school from 
their college work to call on him. 


Yet no children ever took advantage 
of him. He expected obedience and ob- 
tained it without difficulty. Punishments 
he abhorred. There was something about 
him—a dignity, a presence, a sudden 
steely look in his eyes—which instantly 
froze any tendency to impertinence. We 
children were pupils in his school, and 
I remember that when a class under a 
new teacher would sometimes get out 
of hand, father’s tall form appearing un- 
expectedly in the doorway would bring 
a trance-like silence, and the disorder 
would evaporate under his stern gaze. 


Masten Park High School in those 
days was co-educational. Father had 
nothing but scorn for segregated educa- 
tion in secondary schools. “Boys without 
girls are barbarians,” he used to say, 
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Frank Sheldon Fosdick 


“and girls without boys are prigs.” 
Father had chosen the faculty for his 
new school with something almost akin 
to prayer. He wanted the best and dur- 
ing that period school principals had 
wide discretion in the choice of their 
associates. Consequently, we children 
came under the instruction of a really 
extraordinary group of dedicated teach- 
ers who shared with father his devotion 
to the profession. Thus, we were intro- 
duced into a new world of values and 
ideas, a humane world somehow un- 
touched by corrosion and decay. 


My chief recollections of this period 
revolve around father’s informal talks 
to the entire school—about 1200 of us— 
in the Assembly Room of the high 
school. We met every day, the first 
thing in the morning, marching into the 
room to music. He spoke easily and 
simply in words that young people 
could understand about our work and 
the ideals of the school and fair play 
and sportsmanship and our responsibil- 
ity to live up to the hopes and sacrifices 
of our parents and the significance of 


our democratic heritage. Apparently he 
spoke about anything that happened to 
come into his head. He never preached 
to us, and there was always a vein of 
quiet humor that ran through his com- 
ments. On these occasions without any 
pretense of oratory or any trick of 
speaking, he held his student audiences 
in a magnetic grip. 


But he could get very angry, too. 
Once when the school took the law into 
its own hands and ran away en masse to 
greet a returning athletic team at the 
railroad station, tearing down some 
fences in our exuberance, father’s casti- 
gation the next morning left us silent 
and breathless. I remember to this day 
his last two sentences, delivered in a 
tone that he must have inherited from 
his grim father: “Never before have 1 
been ashamed of this school. Now go!” 
He nodded sternly to the pianist, and 
the 1200 of us marched out of the As- 
sembly Room as noiselessly as we could, 
feeling that the day of doom had come. 


In connection with this matter of dis- 
cipline Father had appointed a commit- 
tee of three seniors to deal with cases of 
minor delinquencies. Once somebody 
began stealing money from the student 
lockers, and after a bit of clever detec- 
tive work, the lad was identified. Father 
turned the case over to his committee 
with the understanding that the boy was 
not to be fired from the school, but fa- 
ther insisted on seeing his parents. I 
don’t know what he said to them but 
the boy never stole again, and in fact 
became a reputable citizen of Buffalo. 
He died a number of years ago, leaving 
behind a wife and three children who 
adored him. 


In a later case of disciplinary action, 
a student began stealing food from the 
students’ lockers, but my father felt that 
the trouble lay in the fact that the boy 
was not having enough to eat. | don’t 
remember what father did, but I know 
he saw the lad’s parents and somehow 
arranged to have him given a more 
ample supply of food. 
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Father always believed that all of the 
Fosdick children should be currently 
informed as to the condition of the fam- 
ily finances; and from our early days we 
youngsters were brought into these 
sober conferences. I use the word sober, 
for the condition of the family exche- 
quer was always precarious and fre- 
quently disastrous. When father mar- 
ried, his salary, as I have said, was 
$1200 a year. Twenty years later, with 
three children to educate, it was $1400. 
During most of his long life as a teacher 
and as head of a great school his salary 
never exceeded $2500. Only at the end, 
when he was approaching his seventies, 
was it increased. 


It has been a tradition in America to 
underpay its teachers, and the tradition 
in many localities is still maintained. All 
my life I have heard the arguments that 
a teacher has a secure job and long va- 
cations, that he works only ten months 
out of the year, that he is a dedicated 
person, and that his chief compensations 
cannot be of the material sort. But asa 
child brought up in a teacher's family I 
know how hollow and_ unconvincing 
these arguments can be. 


In those family conferences on 
finances father’s meticulously kept ac- 
count book focussed the discussions, and 
I still remember its headings: “Meat 
and Milk,” “Groceries,” “Clothing,” 
“Rent,” “Donations,” “Miscellaneous.” 
Always the question before us was how 
we could keep the expenses down. The 
rent of our house in Lancaster was 
fifteen dollars a month. By modem 
standards the house was primitive, with 
no inside toilet and with no running 
water except the pump in the kitchen 
sink. Heating was by stoves, but there 
were only three of them, and the bed- 
room which my brother Harry and I 
shared had no stove at all. In my earlier 
days my clothes were hand-me-downs 
from Harry, and Harry’s clothes came 
from father; and I remember vividly 
my first “boughten” overcoat, which 
came direct from a store and which to 
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my infinite surprise nobody had _ ever 
worn before me. 


But father always had a calming 
influence on these situations. I am sure 
he must often have been worried, but if 
so, he never shared it with his family. 
He always seemed to feel that things 
would come out all right in the end. In- 
deed in his later years he appeared to 
develop—for him—a new kind of phi- 
losophy. The voluminous papers and 
addresses which he left behind him in- 
dicate a steady growth in his own think- 
ing, from the unquestioned acceptance 
of the harsh theology of his father to 
the Greek principle that there are no 
areas of thought and experience around 
which magic circles can be drawn to 
protect them from obsolescence. Per- 
haps his work as a professor of Greek 
had something to do with this deeper 
judgment. 


As my father grew older many hon- 
ors came to him: awards, degrees, and 
the recognition that is given to a man 
who has become almost an institution in 
his community. I doubt if these things 
meant much to him; but among his pa- 
pers, I found this letter which evidently 
had brought him some satisfaction and 
which throws some light on the kind of 
man he was. 


Dear Dr. Fosdick: 

The other night during the com- 
mencement exercises at the Masten 
Park High School, a little incident 
occurred for which I wish person- 
ally to thank you. As you will re- 
member, the hall was packed, so 
that many of the people were 
standing. There was one elderly 
person who attracted you, not only 
because she was standing, but be- 
cause she was a very old lady. You 
stepped down from the platform, 
went to the back of the room, and 
assisted her to a chair on the stage. 

That little old lady happened to 
be my mother. She had come from 
Silver Creek to Buffalo to see her 
niece graduate, and she tells me it 
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was one of the greatest events of 
her life. She could not thank you 
because she speaks no English, but 
I want you to know how deeply she 
appreciated your courtesy and what 
it meant to her. 


Father died over forty-five years ago, 
greatly mourned by his associates and 


Sayings and Doings of Frontier Folk 


A Fosdick in the 


by Charles B. Bradley 


Several years ago my wife and I visited 
my brother-in-law who lives near Albany 
and he took us out to dinner at Rens- 
selaerville in the hills southwest of the 
city. I was delighted with this little town 
as the houses and churches are beautiful 
examples of Greek Revival architecture. 


More recently as I have been collect- 
ing the history of Boston, New York, I 
have discovered a connecting link be- 
tween these two towns. About 1817 
Solomon Fosdick, great grandfather of 
Rey. Harry Fosdick and Raymond Fos- 
dick, drove his ox team from Rensselaer- 


The 


by Edwine N. Mitchell 


The Wilcox House, it is hoped, will be 
saved at last. Thanks to the indomitable 
efforts of Representative Thaddeus J. 
Dulski, the Theodore Roosevelt Memor- 
ial Committee (combining the efforts of 
many of our citizens), and the Liberty 
Bank, the Congress has passed legislation 
authorizing Federal funds for acquisition 
and partial restoration provided local 
support for additional renovation and 


Greek 


Wilcox Mansion and Mrs. 


by generations of his students. The City 
Council named the institution to which 
he had given over thirty years of his 
life Fosdick-Masten High School, and 
as I came away from his funeral in 
Buffalo, I noticed that the flags were 
half-masted on the public buildings of 
the city. 


Revival in Boston 


ville to Boston, where he settled. He was 
a carpenter who had learned his trade 
in the former town and left his mark on 
the latter. He taught carpentry to three 
of his sons. He and John Spenser, his 
oldest son, built old St. Paul’s Church in 
Boston in 1837. This is a beautiful build- 
ing, reminiscent of the New England 
meeting house. There are several old 
houses in Boston Valley which were un- 
doubtedly built by Solomon Fosdick as 


he appears to have been the only local 
carpenter who was capable of building 
in the Greek Revival style. 


Wilcox’ Class 


maintenance can be found. The newly- 
formed Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural 
Site Foundation, successor to the Com- 
mittee, is now continuing the efforts to 
obtain this support. The historical im- 
portance of the House is undeniable; the 
many Presidents and other distinguished 
visitors who were entertained within its 
hospitable portals and the important 
events that transpired there, are history. 
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Not so much is known of its social aura 
at the turn of the century. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ansley Wilcox were considered leaders 
of Society. In those days society was 
spelled with a big “S” and received due 
reverence. Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox, how- 
ever, carried their sense of responsibility 
for their position far beyond its more fri- 
volous aspects, and strove to represent 
the best in civic interest, and in the cul- 
tural and literary life of the community. 


The pleasant living room of the Wilcox 
mansion was for many years the meeting 
place of “Mrs. Wilcox’ Class,” or merely 
“The Class”, generally pronounced with 
a very broad “a”, the enduring, cultural, 
reading group which still exists today. 
It was, in a sense, the feminine counter- 
part of the masculine “Thursday Club,” 
which was started in 1883. “The Class” 
composed originally of a few distinguish- 
ed older women, and an attractive group 
of young marrieds, was inaugurated in 
the 1890's by Mrs. Edward O. Wolcott, 
who had married two government figures, 
one of them a senator. She was a remark- 
able woman of extreme vitality, who had 
traveled extensively, had lived in Wash- 
ington and Buffalo and had maintained 
an elaborate estate in the Genesee Val- 
ley. While in Washington she had started 
classes of this type. In its infancy, the 
Class met in her house, but, when she 
left Buffalo, it was taken over by Mrs. 
Wilcox, and Mrs. Wolcott attended 
whenever she was in town. Besides these 
ladies, the Class comprised, as far as can 
be ascertained, Miss Maria Love, Mrs. 
Lawrence Rumsey and her daughters, 
Gertrude (afterward Mrs. Carleton 
Smith), and Evelyn (later Mrs. Walter 
Lord), Miss Evelyn Fiske, Mrs. Frank 
Fiske, Mrs. Louis Babcock, Mrs. Henry 
Ware Sprague, Mrs. William T. Atwater, 
Mrs. Albert A. Noye, Mrs. Daniel Wil- 
cox (later Mrs. Ernest Hill), Mrs. Robert 
K. Root, Miss Mabel Wilcox, Mrs. James 
L. Crane, Mrs. Guillaume Gomez, Mrs. 
Porter Norton, Mrs. Arnold Watson, Mrs. 
James McCormick Mitchell, Mrs. Chaun- 
sey (new Mrs. William J. Donovan), 
(later Mrs. Thomas Cook). Some years 
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later, Mrs. Wilcox felt that, for the pre- 
servation of the Class, a younger element 
should be introduced. In 1910, the first 
of this younger element was added in the 
person of Miss Edwine Noye, the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Albert A. Noye. Grace Noye, 
of whom they were all very fond, had 
died suddenly in Italy, and sympathy for 
her twenty-year old bereaved daughter 
made her seem an appropriate choice for 
the honor. Shortly thereafter, the three 
nieces of Mrs. Wilcox, Miss Margery 
Sawyer, Miss Mary Wilcox (now Mrs. 
George Plimpton), and Miss Ruth Rum- 
were added; not long after that, Mrs. 
Harold T. Clement, Mrs. Alfred Hull 
Clark, and Mrs. Henry Ten Eyck Perry. 


The interior of the Wilcox Mansion 
was in the best tradition of the 1890's. It 
was a house of dark woodwork and dark 
cey Hamlin, and Miss Frances Wilcox 
carved furniture, upholstered in velvet 
and brocade that was carefully protected 
with handsome lace antimacassars. Many 
bookeases overflowing with books, por- 
traits, tapestries, and small objets dart 
from all over the world attested to the 
background and taste of the family. The 
sun streamed through the high southern 
windows above the wide window seat 
onto the many comfortable chairs and 
sofas occupied by the elegant ladies. The 
open fire crackled briskly in the green- 
tiled fireplace. Mrs. Wilcox presided with 
gracious benignity from her wheelchair 
beside it. She was a woman of great in- 
tellectual power and presence, a true 
“grande dame” of the old school, as were 
also Miss Maria Love, and Mrs. Rumsey. 


In the spring Mrs. Wilcox, in confer- 
ence with library authorities, decided on 
the program for the following year, and 
the ladies were given an opportunity to 
choose their subsidiary subjects and dates 
at that time. In its first years the class 
members had written papers, but this 
procedure was soon abandoned for a 
compilation of excerpts from the writings 
of more experienced authors. Even so, 
it was a serious business. The members 
were supposed to devote themselves to 
study and research all summer long. 
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Careful selection was all-important, and 
controversial subjects were to be avoid- 
ed, as well as undue emphasis on battle 
scenes. The general subject for the year 
was nearly always historical: a country, 
a period, the development of a move- 
ment; or biography, occasionally a group 
of famous letters. Mrs. Wilcox and the 
other older ladies were very broadmind- 
ed, and listened to some of the more 
shocking passages from Greek and Rus- 
sian literature with equanimity as long as 
they were written by authors of repute. 


It was an intelligent group, and Mrs. 
Wilcox kept its members strictly in line. 
The Class met every Monday from Novy- 
ember to April. It was expected that all 
calendars should be cleared for that day. 
Only severe illness, sudden death, or ab- 
sence from town for a short time was ac- 
cepted as an excuse. Longer absenteeism 
demanded resignation. Everyone must be 
seated and ready to begin when the clock 
struck three. The reading must be exact- 
ly timed to fill the required two hours be- 
tween three and five. In planning her 
winters wardrobe each woman made 
careful selection of a costume for the 
Monday Class. The work with which the 
ladies occupied themselves during the 
reading must be of an appropriate ele- 
gance, such as tatting, embroidery, or 
petit point. Knitting was frowned upon 
because of the clicking of the needles, as 
was also any more spectacular occupa- 
tion such as the dressing of dolls at 
Christmas time. The minds of the ladies 
must not be disturbed in their tranquil 
absorption of information. 


The reader generally arrived on her 
annual day in a state of nervous “twit- 
ters,” but she was often braced for the 
event by an elaborate corsage of violets 
—the customary Victorian offering—don- 
ated by a husband made sympathetic by 
watching her struggles through the sum- 
mer. She was always esconced in the 
seat of honor, a large antimacassared 
chair to the left of the southern window 
under a good light. Before her was a 
small table to hold her books and 
glass of ice water. 


Wilcox Mansion library 


It was a charming picture: the beauti- 
ful room, the gracious presence of Mrs. 
Wilcox in her wheelchair before the fire, 
the gentle ladies with their wide skirts 
spread about them, — no immodest knees 
showing in those days — stately Miss 
Love, with her magnificent white head 
indomitably erect, beside her Mrs. Rum- 
sey with her tiny feet supported on a 
footstool, the whole bathed in the shift- 
ing glow of the late sun, vying with the 
flickering fire and the colored segments 
of light through the Tiffany glass lamp- 
shade. Occasionally the heads of the old- 
er women in their eighties dropped for- 
ward for an instant in a momentary nap 
but recovered their interrupted dignity 
almost at once, a lapse politely ignored 
by the other ladies as they bent over 
their various occupations. 


On the stroke of five the book was 
closed, the reader sighed with relief, and 
they all repaired to hie adjoining room, 
where the round lace-covered table 
glimmered with silver and flowers. One 
of the ladies, invited to pour, took her 
seat behind the massive tea service. Two 
white-capped maids hovered about, pass- 
ing the delicate cups and little sand- 
wiches, and urging the guests to partake 
of the enormous cake, frosted in choco- 
late or white, which always graced the 
table, though it was rarely eaten. The 
properly attired ladies circulated gently, 
enjoying the collation and discussing the 
reading, pleasantly stimulated with 
worth-while knowledge, and_ happily 
conscious of an afternoon well spent in an 
atmosphere replete with culture. 
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The 


Council 


of Churches 


of Buffalo and Erie County: 


A BACKGROUND 
by Harlan M. Frost 


The Council of Churches of Buffalo 
and Erie County today draws together 
in co-operative ministries upwards of 250 
local churches throughout the County 
and North Tonawanda.! These churches 
are drawn from nineteen denominations. 
They include several Eastern Orthodox 
Churches and the Polish National Catho- 
lice Church as well as most of the 
churches from the mainline Protestant 
groupings. The services offered by these 
churches through the Council of 
Churches and closely related groups, in- 
clude helps to Christian Education 
workers; arranging of city wide confer- 
ences for ministers, church women, and 
others; speaking through the media of 
press, radio, and TV; other specialized 
ministries such as campus and hospital 
chaplaincies; united research in prepara- 
tion for placement of new churches or 
adjustment of programs of churches in 
changing neighborhoods; close coopera- 
tion with social agencies; united speak- 
ing and other forms of social action in 
behalf of community betterment. These 
are samples only. 


Behind these many forms of inter- 
church co-operation there stretches a 
history of greater length and depth than 
many church leaders know and the story 
of which in the local community remains 
largely untold.* For example, the files of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society contain a rich and varied mine of 
entries on the life of denominations and 
individual local churches: archives, news- 
paper articles, and photographs. But 
there is not a single entry regarding the 


1. From count at the local office. 


2. June 10, 1956, Miss Dorothy Edna Eells 
presented to the University of Buffalo as 
a master’s thesis, “A History of the Buffalo 
Federation of Churches 1913-1930” (112 
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Buffalo Federation of Churches and only 
three on the Council of Churches of Buf- 
falo. All three of these latter refer to 
Church and Ministers Directories only. 
Neither is there an entry about the Erie 
County Sunday School Association, or 
the Council of Church Women, or the 
latter's earlier form, the Inter-Church 
Missionary Union. 

This deficiency is, however, to be 
shortly remedied by the plan of the His- 
torical Society to place minutes pro- 
vided by the Council of Churches on 
microfilm. 

The long-time tap root for the Council 
of Churches is the Erie County Sunday 
School Association organized December 
3, 1857, in the Washington Street Baptist 
Church, the minutes of which, for many 
years written in long hand, are available.* 


The present Christian Education De- 
partment of the local Council of 
Churches is the direct descendant of the 
county-wide Sunday School Association. 


This early co-operation among Sunday 
School workers from a wide range of de- 
nominational affiliations was largely the 
result of efforts by laymen and laywomen 
with assistance from some (far from all) 
ministers. It was remarkable in that the 
organization reached into every township 
—each with its annual convention and re- 
port showing an estimate of boys and 
girls unreached by biblical instruction. 


The formation of the Buffalo Federa- 
tion of Churches came in March 1913 and 
grew out of interest created by the for- 
mation of the Federated Council of 
Churches in 1908. The Men and Religion 


typed pages). It, of course, has had very 
limited reading. 

3. From press clippings with Minutes of Erie 
County Sabbath School Association, 11th 
Annual Session, September 4, 1867 (1st 
book pp. 109-110). 
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Forward Movement headed nationally 
by layman Fred B. Smith sent teams of 
able speakers to many metropolitan 
areas. Members of these teams each 
possessed competence in a given special- 
ized field, such as overcoming the waste 
and duplication of competition between 
churches, the relation of churches with 
labor and industry, the cleaning up of 
corruption resulting from gambling, 
liquor, and prostitution, or the values of 
missionary endeavors at home and 
abroad. Such a team visit to Buffalo 
in November of 1912 included a Rev. 
Edward Fellowes, a Congregationalist 
from Providence, Rhode Island.® This 
team visit prompted the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Buffalo Men and Religion 
Movement, headed by Mr. Arthur E. 
Hedstrom, to consider creating an on- 
going inter-church work, which if it 
were to be effective would require a staff 
secretary. From this there came, by 
March of 1913, the call to local churches 
for a meeting to organize a Buffalo Fed- 
eration of Churches. The Rev. Edward 
C. Fellowes was the first Executive 
Secretary. 


“Federation” is the word that was 
early used by many inter-church groups 
in major cities which later shifted to a 
Council of Churches name. The shift in 
Buffalo came in 1923°. 


The Men and_ Religion Forward 
Movement sprang from among lay initia- 
tive and focused on marshalling the 
united interest and drive of church men. 
Consequently, when the Buffalo Federa- 
tion of Churches was formed the 
churches were asked to name their pas- 
tors and “one lay male member” (prefer- 
ably related to Mens Society within the 
church) as official representatives.’ Any- 
one intimately acquainted with church 
life early learns, however, that the 
church story is never complete without 

4, Macfarland, Christian Unity in the Mak- 
ing, 1948. 

5. Minutes of Buffalo Executive Committee 
Men & Religion Forward Movement, Novy- 


ember 5, 1912; Vol. I, Buffalo Federation 
of Churches Minutes. 


6. Minutes, Buffalo Federation of Churches, 
June 5, 1923. 


taking full account of the women in the 
churches. One also learns that church 
women have their own insights and 
possess their own initiative. 

This was true in Buffalo and the wo- 
men acted in advance of the men. In 
1911 they met and organized the Inter- 
Church Missionary Union of Buffalo and 
Vicinity." The United Church Women’s 
Department of today’s local Council of 
Churches is the continuance of the ini- 
tiative of these women in 1911. 

The Federation of Churches, Sunday 
School Association, Inter-Church Mis- 
sionary Union all moved along parallel 
with one another, but not without some 
rivalry and jealously with one another. 
But within each organization people 
sensed the “scandal” of division among 
the churches and were striving to rise 
above it. Gradually, the merging of the 
three came about. The basic decision by 
the women to become a part of the 
Council of Churches was taken in 1929°. 
The formal agreement between the Sun- 
day School Council and the Council of 
Churches is dated March 13, 1930". 

Here, then, on the Buffalo scene there 
is a local demonstration of the various 
phases of that part of the Ecumenical 
Movement which on the national scene 
has grown from the use by the National 
and World Councils of Churches of the 
word “Ecumenical.” Today, of course, 
the use of that word in its fullness calls 
for consideration of inter-faith relations. 

The minutes which will be the first to 
be microfilmed are those of the Buffalo 
Federation of Churches 1913 to 1921 and 
cover the years of the first and second 
Executive ‘Secretaryships: those of the 
Rev. Edward C. Fellowes and the Rev. 
Gi McLeod Smith. The effort for a 
“clean city” in Buffalo can only be de- 
scribed as dramatic. These minutes also 
throw sidelights on the life and thought 
of these years including those of the first 
World War. 


7. [bid., April 15, 1913. 

8. From paper by Mrs. Laura Gerould Craig 
read at 25th Anniversary. 

9. Minutes, Buffalo Federation of Churches, 
November 13, 1929. 

10. From “Concerning 
February 1930. 


the Merger” leaflet, 
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Military History Chapter Notes 


The Seventy-Fourth New York Infantry 


on the Mexican Border: 
by Grove Mc Clellan 


When the 74th left Buffalo in 1916 for 
the Mexican border it had been rumored 
that soon the old day coaches in which 
the regiment was being transported 
would be exchanged for “tourist sleep- 
ers”, a type of sleeping car not quite in 
the Pullman class but which at least had 
upper and lower berths. This helped to 
buoy the spirits of the men for a while, 
but after several more days passed and no 
tourist sleepers appeared hope gave way 
to disappointment. 


A letter home dated July 7 reads in 
part, “We are approaching Kansas City 
.... The heat yesterday was terrific and 
today bids fair to surpass it. Nearly all 
the men have shed their O. D. shirts. The 
nights are chilly, however. 


“For breakfast this morning we had 
canned baked beans, bread and coffee. 
We are not expecting any lunch. The 
oranges went fine. I bought a couple 
more at Peru, Indiana, and had some de- 
licious crackers and milk at the station 
.... This morning enjoyed the real lux- 
ury of a swim. It was in a pond near 
Moberly, Mo. Train stopped at the edge 
of the water.” 


A letter dated July 8, to the editor of 
a Buffalo paper from a parent quotes her 
son, a corporal in the 74th Regiment, as 
follows: “Will mail this at next stop. 
Some system, this. I guess not. We had 
no water for 20 hours in our car, and 
guard at door so no one could leave car. 
All we have had to eat since we left Buf- 
falo was two sandwiches and one spoon- 
ful of beans. Would have gone hungry if 
had not had lunch of our own. No break- 
fast this morning. Dinner was a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee(?). Well, I sup- 
pose we will get used to it before long.” 
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After four days and nights of rail 
travel at a snail’s pace a soldier wrote 
home in a letter dated July 9, “We are 
in the heart of Texas. Have just passed a 
little village named Novasota on our way 
to Houston, 120 miles distant. The heat 
is terrific and we are just about prostra- 
ted, and half starved. Most of the men 
are stripped to their B.V.D.’s. Yesterday 
in Oklahoma it was 96 and was much 
cooler than this. 


“Last night at Fort Worth we changed 
cars and got the long hoped-for tourist 
sleepers. They are not stylish as Pull- 
mans, but are palaces beside the miser- 
able day coaches we have been traveling 
in for nearly four days. We now have the 
luxury of berths, three men to a section, 
or two in lower and one in upper. 


“Yesterday afternoon the people of 
Enid, Oklahoma, gave us a royal wel- 
come. Served us with delicious iced tea 
and ice cream cones. In many of the 
towns the people, and especially the 
girls, come to the train and shake hands 
with us. They seem quite hospitable out 
here.” 


The conditions experienced by many 
national guard units en route to Texas 
focussed attention on the military unpre- 
paredness of the country. A letter dated 
July 8 to a Buffalo paper from a corres- 
pondent in New York reads in part, “The 
efficiency of the national guard of today 
is commendably better than it was in 
1898, but the weakness demonstrated in 
mobilizing, transporting, equipping and 
feeding the guard during the last fort- 
night must be apparent to every citizen 
. . . It is clear now that the system is 
wrong and that General Wood : 
is right when he attributes the present 


defects to the antiquated state militia 
system and not to the men.” 


After six days and nights of steaming 
hot, sultry w eather the 74th’s troop train 
pulled into a siding at a tiny village, or 
hamlet, called Pharr, in Hidalgo county, 
southern Texas, about eight miles from 
the Rio Grande. 


It was wild, desert country and flat as 
a billiard table, the blessing of irrigation 
far in the future. The parched soil seem- 
ed impossible of supporting any form of 
life, vegetable or animal. The natives 
said there had been no rain for months. 
Yet there was vegetation in the form of 
tiny mesquite frome with leaves the size 
of a dime, prickly vines which spread 
over the burning powdery soil and vari- 
ous forms of cactus. There was animal 
life, too; insects, reptiles and, near the 
Rio Grande, coyotes. 


The blazing sun beat down pitilessly 
on the perspiring woolen clad soldiers. 
These had no sooner climbed out of the 
train than they were put to work unload- 
ing supplies and equipment. What little 
water was available was warm and hard- 
ly a thirst quencher. There was no rest 
for the men, for camp had to be set up, 
tents pitched, company streets laid out, 
latrines dug. No one noticed the black 
clouds which had been gathering until 
they suddenly obscured the sun. 


Then the rain desended. Not just a 


shower but such a rain as the soldiers had 
never seen in western New York. Soon 
the area was a sea of mud. After about an 
hour a native Texan was asked how long 
he thought the storm would continue. 
“Oh, about three or four months”, he 
allowed. “This is the beginning of the 
rainy season. 

Wrote a corporal to his parents July 
13, “I am sitting on a tin pail in front of 
my tent. Time, 4:00 p.m. One of the 
worst, no, the worst rainstorm I ever saw 
has just ended. The camp is a seat of wa- 
ter and mud. If I have time I'll give you 
a history of our two days’ stay here. 


“We landed Tuesday morning, Pharr 
is a little village about five years ‘old. We 
were all stiff from our six days inactivity 
on the train. The afternoon was consum- 
ed in pitching the large squad tents 
which we occupy. They hold eight men. 
We were all inexperienced, and no one 
knew just how to pitch them. Finally we 
got them up. 


“By dark the company streets were 
trodden fairly well and ditches dug 
around each tent. We retired about 
10:30, only to be awakened at one o'clock 
by torrents of rain beating on the canvas. 
The wind blew, the lightning flashed, the 
thunder rolled. The drain ditches had 
been improperly dug and the rain came 
into our tent and made things a little 
moist. We had to get out and lower flaps, 
loosen guy ropes and close the top.” 


To be continued 


The rainy season. Hospital tent, 74th Infantry. 
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The Quaker Heritage in 


by Levinus K. Painter 


A group of Philadelphia Quakers con- 
ducted one of the first Protestant services 
in the Niagara Frontier area. They were 
on their way to Detroit to give counsel 
to the Seneca Indians in treaty negotia- 
tions. The incident is recorded in Wil- 
liam Savery’s Journal. 


First Day, Sixth Month 2nd (Sun- 
day, June 2), 1793, a meeting being 
appointed to be held in a barn, about 
four miles from our encampment 
[Fort Niagara], Friends and some 
people near the landing attended. 
It was larger than we expected .... 
The meeting was solid and we hope 
may be useful.* 


A week later the Quakers held a simi- 
lar service at Fort Erie. Near the close 
of the American Revolution several fami- 
lies of Loyalist Friends left the Colonies 
and settled at Pelham in Ontario. A 
Quaker meeting was organized there in 
1799. Apparently some of these Friends 
attended the Fort Erie gathering. 


Meanwhile the Holland Land Com- 
pany surveys were being completed west 
of the Transit Line in what is now Erie 
County and the area was opened for 
settlement in 1804, The story of the ar- 
rival of David Eddy and his relatives in 
East Hamburg is familiar to local his- 
torians. Orsamus Turner has recorded 
a conversation with David Eddy which 
took place more than forty years later. 


I made a beginning in the woods 
[East Hamburg] in 1804. My broth- 
er-in-law, Nelson Peters, came with 
me, also my sister, Mary Eddy, to 
keep house for us. We arrived in 
September and at once began erect- 


1. William Savery, Journal, (Philadelphia 


1837), p. 36. 
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Orchard Park 


ing a log house ... . That same fal] 
Amos Colvin and Ezekiel Smith 
came with their families. The fol- 
lowing year a number of settlers 
came, among them Asa Sprague and 
Nathaniel Titus.” 


The settlers must have experienced a 
rugged winter. Cabins were hastily con- 
structed of poles light enough to be 
handled, and covered with bark roofs. 
Crude clay and stick chimneys were 
erected. Often an animal skin or a blank- 
et served as a door. No doubt these 
young Quakers were grateful for the 
crude homes. Yet the facilities were far 
from providing luxurious living. 


In course of the conversation with Mr. 
Turner, David Eddy went on to relate 
that in 1805 he had been employed by 
Erastus Granger to build a sawmill for 
the Seneca Indians on the neighboring 
Reservation (Buffalo Creek). After their 
limited supply of flour was exhausted 
they purchased strings of corn from the 
Indians. Also, the first seeds for planting 
were obtained from them. The Indians 
could teach the settlers much about 
wilderness living. David Eddy com- 
mented, “There was much traffic between 
them and the settlers.” Indeed, survival 
that first winter would have been diff- 
cult had it not been for the kindly assist- 
ance from “the people of the forest.” 


Didimus Kinney and his family had 
spent the winter of 1803-04 in the ex- 
treme southwest corner of East Ham- 
burg, so the Eddy’s were not the first 
settlers. David Eddy’s first land entry 
is dated June 1, 1805, for 146 acres, and 
lay in Tp. 9, R. 7, as did the entries of 
others who followed. 


2.0. Turner, History v) The Holland Pur- 
chase, (1850), p. 475 
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Friends Meeting House, Orchard Park, N. Y 


Jacob and Joshua Potter made their 
first land entries in 1809.* 


The Eddy families purchased the land 
on both sides of Big Tree Road (East 
Quaker Street) extending from Freeman 
Road more than a quarter of ‘a mile west- 
ward. The Potter holdings were on the 
southeast corner of the main intersection 
of present day Orchard Park and extend- 
ed a quarter of a mile or more both 
South and East. Elisha Freeman made 
several trips to Western New York before 
he became a permanent resident of East 
Hamburg. Apparently, he purchased 
part of the tract that Jacob Eddy had 
obtained under contract from the Hol- 
land Land Company. 


Most of the Quaker settlers had come 
from Danby, Vermont, but a few came 
from neighboring Washington County, 
New York. Nearly all of them had some 
education. Mary Eddy and others taught 
school for a number of years. Several 
were skilled in practical trades. Among 
them were carpenters, blacksmiths, mill- 
wrights, tanners, shoemakers, and cheese 
makers. David Eddy set up at least three 


3. Records of Holland Land Company, Buf- 


, 


Hadwin Arnold was famous 
This was a “do it 


sawmills. 
as a cheese maker. 
yourself” generation. 


The conversation of David Eddy with 
Mr. Turner, already mentioned, indicates 
that Henry Hibbard opened the first 
school in 1806. No doubt the school was 
held in the home of the teacher until a 
suitable building was erected the next 
year on the approximate location of the 
present meeting house. Also, David 
Eddy reported that a Friends meeting 
was started in 1806 and a meeting house 
was built the next year. The official 
Friends records make no mention of erec- 
ting a meeting house until 1812. It seems 
probable that the structure erected in 
1807 served as a school building during 
the week and on the Fifth Day (Thurs- 
day) morning and Sundays it was used 
for w orship. At the time for the mid- 
week service the children laid aside their 
books and shared in the hour of worship 
with their parents. 


Setting up a Friends meeting was a 
very simple process. The Society of 
Friends is a lay organization and in the 


falo and Erie County Historical Society. 
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early days had no appointed ministers. 
It was the usual practice for the first set- 
tlers to assemble in the largest cabin on 
the Sabbath Day and spend an hour or 
more in worship. Those present partici- 
pated vocally as they felt led to do so. 
Probably even before 1806 such meetings 
for worship were being held by the 
Quaker settlers. The meeting for worship 
was set up officially in Obadiah Baker's 
home in May 1807', formally authorized 
by Farmington Monthly Meeting. 


Farmington, where the Monthly Meet- 
ing centered, was ninety long wood-road 
miles to the East, and in 1810, East Ham- 
burg Friends changed their affiliation to 
Pelham, across the border in Ontario. 
This Canadian Friends meeting had been 
formally recognized in 1799. However, 
the border disturbances of 1812 made 
this relationship unsatisfactory, and East 
Hamburg Friends transferred back to 
affiliation with Farmington Monthly 
Meeting. Meanwhile, Friends had set up 
six meetings in Erie County, and Eden 
Monthly Meeting was established in 
1814 (known as East Hamburg Monthly 
Meeting after 1820). 


The Minutes of East Hamburg Prep- 
arative Meeting record the erection of a 
log meeting house in 1812. It was lo- 
cated on the Obadiah Baker farm, about 
one hundred yards east of the present 
meeting house and on the east side of 
Freeman Road. Soon the need for a 
larger meeting house became evident. 
Many more Quaker families were settling 
in the neighborhood. The matter was 
discussed in business sessions from 1816 
onward. This time Friends were looking 
to the future. 


They planned to erect a meeting house 
patterned after the architecture then 
customary among Friends. The interior 
design included three rows of facing 
seats (two of them slightly elevated) for 
Elders, Ministers and Overseers; a sliding 


4. Records of Farmington Monthly (business) 
Meeting of Friends, preserved in Friends 
Record Room, 15 Rutherford Place, New 
York, N. Y. From 1809 onward East Ham- 
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partition so that the women could hold 
separate business meetings; and upstairs 
galleries to accommodate the crowds 
on Quarterly Meeting Sunday or other 
special occasions. They planned to erect 
a building that would accommodate 300 
people. The estimated cost was $1,500. 
The Quarterly Meeting advised that the 
figure was too high and revised estimates 
reduced the anticipated cost to $1,400. 


The records contain no details regard- 
ing construction, or how much volunteer 
labor was involved. Craftsmen among 
the local Quakers were quite capable of 
erecting such a building. The design 
followed very closely that of the meet- 
ing house that had been built in Farm- 
ington. It would be interesting to know 
how much David Eddy was involved in 
the construction of the meeting house, 
but the records are silent. 


The meeting house was completed ac- 
cording to specifications in 1820. It 
stands today as one of the finest ex- 
amples of early nineteenth-century 
Quaker architecture in the state, and the 
only one of this design in Western New 
York. Its frame is hand-hewn of oak 
timbers, fitted together with precision, 
The thick pine flooring is hand-planed 
and hand tongue-and-grooved. A few of 
the benches, probably made for the first 
meeting house, are put together with 
wooden pegs. The present meeting 
house is one of the oldest frame build- 
ings in the community. 


The interior plan suggests some of the 
practices and beliefs of Friends. Many 
people shared in the ministry from the 
“facing seats” so no pulpit was needed. 
Friends were supposed to be well enough 
versed in their knowledge of the Bible 
so they could quote any passages to 
which they desired to call attention. The 
belief in the equality of the sexes led 
them to hold separate business meetings 
for women. Moveable partitions were 


burg Friends kept their own Preparative 
and (later) Monthly Meeting records. They 
are on deposit as indicated above. 


provided to make these separate meet- 
ings convenient. Women Friends, trained 
in their own meetings and privileged to 
speak in public, became leaders in the 
antislavery movement, in promoting wo- 
men’s rights, and in the temperance 
movement. The separate business ses- 
sions were discontinued more than 
eighty years ago. 


The large meeting house had been 
built only a few years when a very un- 
fortunate division took place in the 
Society of Friends. The controversy cen- 
tered about Elias Hicks, a Long Island 
Quaker. Within a few months travelling 
Friends from Philadelphia and New York 
visited the pioneer meetings and _pro- 
claimed their differing points of view. 
Few people understood the theological 
aspect of the dispute. Some considera- 
tions of practice were involved. The con- 
servative group became known as 
“Orthodox,” and the dissenting group ac- 
cepted the label, “Hicksites.” 


This separation in 1827-28 was nothing 
less than tragic for the pioneer Quaker 
communities in this area. At best they 
were not strong in local leadership. In 
East Hamburg the Hicksite group 
claimed 151 members while 99 remained 
with the Orthodox body, so the Hick- 
site body retained the property, but the 
Orthodox Friends kept the record books. 
Orthodox Friends withdrew and were 
allowed to use the old property on the 
east side of Freeman Road, abandoned 
eight years previously. The old log 
building was replaced with a simple 
frame meeting house. 


This location was used as a place of 
worship by the Orthodox body of 
Friends until the mid-1850’s. The Or- 
thodox group decreased in numbers and 
came under the care of Collins Monthly 
Meeting in 1846. Ten years later they 
sold their property in the village and 
purchased a dwelling house on Cole 
Road in the south part of the town. At 
that time Alanson Chase and Joseph Dor- 
land were leading members. The change 
of location did not revive the meeting. An 
active Sunday School was maintained 


but no reports were sent to Collins 
Monthly Meeting after 1880, although 
the Sunday School may have continued 
for a few years. The property was sold 
by the trustees of Collins meeting in 
1906. Few people now resident in Or- 
chard Park are aware that for half a 
century there were two Friends meeting 
in the Town. 


Following the separation, Hicksite 
Friends in western New York joined with 
Friends in Ontario to form Genesee 
Yearly Meeting in 1834. Occasionally, 
the yearly meeting was held in East 
Hamburg. The last sessions were held 
there in 1924. 


The minutes of East Hamburg Hick- 
site meeting reveal a few items of spe- 
cial interest. In the pioneer period spring 
military training days presented difficult 
problems to Friends. Several local 
Friends were fined for not participating 
in military training. If cash was not 
forthcoming for the fine a farm animal 
was taken, often of far more value than 
the amount of the fine. For the most 
part members of the meeting in mid- 
century withdrew from the “world”. They 
were strongly advised not to accept pub- 
lic office. Young people who married 
outside the membership were promptly 
disowned. No significant effort was 
made to bring in new members. Essen- 
tially a Quaker meeting of a century ago 
was a closed society. 


Fortunately, some traditional Friends’ 
concerns were not neglected. Most im- 
mediate of these were the pressing prob- 
lems of the Indians on the Buffalo Creek 
Reservation. Obadiah Baker and Elisha 
Freeman were stalwart supporters in the 
effort to preserve the Indian land rights 
against the claims of the Ogden Land 
Company. However, Quaker voices were 
heard very faintly in Washington. Per- 
sonal financial and political interest won 
at the expense of justice to the Indians. 
By 1840 plans were well under way to 
liquidate Buffalo Creek Reservation. A 
few of the Buffalo Creek Reservation 
Indians went to the Tonawanda and 
Cattaraugus Reservations. Others joined 
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their friends in Ontario, but a consider- 
able number were escorted overland by 
the United States Cavalry to what is 
now northeastern Oklahoma. 


Another long-standing concern of 
Friends was for the Negro slaves. Many 
Friends felt quite justified in ignoring 
the law and assisted fugitive slaves on 
their way to freedom in Canada. Both 
the Baker and the Freeman homes are 
reputed to have served as Underground 
Railroad “stations”. East Hamburg was 
the last stop before crossing into Canada. 
The actual number of slaves who fled 
into Canada by way of the Underground 
Railroad has been exaggerated by tradi- 
tion. There were no regular routes. No 
real organization existed. Service was 
rendered as occasion arose, and _ all 
Quakers involved knew what to do. Ob- 
viously no records have been kept. 


Two other antislavery concerns re- 
ceived attention from Friends in western 
New York. There is no direct evidence 
that either branch of Friends in East 
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Hamburg participated actively in these. 
The first were antislavery societies which 
were formed in many communities. The 
record book of the society in Collins has 
been found and is in the Collins Histori- 
cal Collection. If there was a similar 
society in East Hamburg no records have 
been preserved. The second was a Free 
Produce Association active in the area. 
Members pledged themselves not to pur- 
chase items produced or made by slave 
labor. The two important items were 
cane sugar and cotton cloth. This Asso- 
ciation held its convention at Collins in 
1844. Certainly some East Hamburg 
Friends were active in this movement. 
Lorenzo Mabbett, a leader in both of the 
foregoing concerns, belonged to a Hick- 
site Quaker family. At one time he was 
editor of an antislavery magazine, The 
Champion of Freedom. 


Traditionally, Friends have been in- 
terested in education for everyone. A 
special opportunity was presented to East 
Hamburg Friends (Hicksites) in 1869. 
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John Allen had built and had started to 
develop East Hamburg Academy. He 
offered to turn the operation of the 
school over to a group of Friends. A 
stock company was formed and the win- 
ter term of the school opened on Decem- 
ber 8, 1869. The first year was something 
of a struggle for Friends Institute, but by 
the fall of 1870 the school was off to a 
good start with Charles Darlington as 
Principal. The first printed catalog lists 
six teachers and 88 students. While the 
school was not managed directly by the 
Monthly Meeting it was under strong 
Quaker influence and staffed by Quaker 
teachers. Members of the faculty and 
the boarding students added numbers 
and strength to the Quaker meeting. 


Unfortunately, the school building 
burned in 1882. The amount of insur- 
ance was small, and the stockholders 
were not in a position to erect a new 
building. This school served the com- 
munity well and provided a sound edu- 
cational foundation for scores of local 
young people.® 


A number of Friends had moved to 
the growing city of Buffalo. Orthodox 
Friends had started a meeting in the city 
about 1840 with only limited success. 
Occasional reports came from this meet- 
ing during the next twenty years. In 
1867 Hicksite Friends erected a meeting 
house on Allen Street, largely financed 
by Friends in East Hamburg (Orchard 
Park). The meeting thrived for a time, 
but no new leadership developed, and 
the meeting was laid down in 1898. 
Eight years later the trustees of East 
Hamburg meeting sold the property. 


Meanwhile, evidence of new life was 
developing within the larger body of 
Orthodox Friends, but these develop- 
ments had little effect on the small Or- 
thodox meeting in the south part of the 
town. They had accepted the Sunday 
School movement, but the rural location 
on Cole Road provided no assurance of 
developing an expanding program un- 


5. A detailed story of the Institute prepared 
by Peter Smith, was published in the 


der strong leadership. Many families 
from both branches of Friends in East 
Hamburg had been lured to the west by 
the promise of cheap land in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Also the separation had 
left deep spiritual scars as well as di- 
viding Friends numerically. As already 
indicated the meeting on Cole Road be- 
came inactive in the late 1870's. 


With the Indians removed from Buf- 
falo Creek Reservation, the slaves freed, 
and their promising Institute burned, 
East Hamburg Hicksite Friends were de- 
prived of vital local concerns. No new 
projects were undertaken to challenge 
participation. Token assistance was giv- 
en to Freedmen’s Schools in the South 
from time to time, but there was no di- 
rect involvement. Over a period of forty 
years late in the century the minutes re- 
cord only three instances of poor people 
needing assistance. The traditional thrift 
of East Hamburg Friends makes this un- 
derstandable. 


By 1900 all of the smaller Hicksite 
Friends meetings in Erie County had 
become inactive. East Hamburg Friends 
started a Sunday School, but it was at- 
tended largely by children of the neigh- 
borhood who were not Friends. Soon 
after the burning of the Institute reports 
lament the dwindling attendance at 
Sabbath meetings. There was little to 
challenge young people. Public min- 
istry was quite limited except on occa- 
sion of visits by Isaac Willson or other 
travelling Friends. The high ceilings, 
open galleries, and small wood stoves 
made heating practically impossible in 
cold weather. Soon after 1900 the large 
meeting house on East Quaker Street was 
closed except for a few called meetings 
during the summer months. However, 
the business organization was kept intact. 
The cemetery had been turned over to a 
voluntary association in 1887. An attempt 
was made to revive the meeting in 1930 
but without success. 


Several concerned Friends felt that the 
time was right in 1958 to open the meet- 


Orchard Park Herald Press, November 
and December issues, 1962. 
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ing house again for regular services. The 
old breaches caused by the Separation 
had been healed. The property was 
transferred from the Canadian Yearly 
Meeting back to the New York Yearly 
Meeting. Local people generously help- 
ed to provide funds to restore the build- 
ing. The old partition remains but is 
not needed in this modern age. The 
upstairs balconies were closed off and 
automatic gas furnaces were installed 


along with a modern lighting system. 
The west room, formerly the women’s 
side, is occupied by the local historical 


society and houses a modest museum. 


Modern Quakers in Orchard Park 
continue the practice of open meetings 
for worship in which all are free to 
participate in vocal ministry as they feel 
led to do so. They assemble in quiet 
expectation without the aid of music or 
ritual. Occasional Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures provide opportunity to hear visit- 
ing Friends from other parts of the 
country or from overseas. Present-day 
Friends are trying to make Quakerism 
something more than a tradition in the 
growing Orchard Park community. 


The Niagara Frontier and Lumber, Part Five 


by Edward W. Treen® 


In 1886 the Transportation Committee 
of the Buffalo Mechants Exchange came 
out with some pertinent information 
concerning this rate discrimination. The 
committee stated that through rates from 
the West and from west to and east of 
Butialo favored the West, the average 
discrimination being $8 per car of 40,000 
pounds. The difference in some cases 
amounted to $28 per car of lumber. 
Average differences to New York points 
ona 40,000-pound car were $12 per car, 
to Philadelphia $25 per car and to Balti- 
more $28 per car. 


Mr. J. N. Scatcherd had gone to New 
York and induced the Joint Executive 
Committee of the railroads to hear the 
Buffalo committee on November 7th. 
Those present at the New York meeting 
were J. N. Scatcherd, H. J. Hurd, C. N. 
Hammond, and Alfred Haines of Buf- 
falo and W. H. Gratwick, J. R. Smith and 
Mr. Crane of Tonawanda together with 
Mr. H. C. Vilas. They claimed as their 
right a rate of 17%¢ to New York and 


* In this installment of his study, Mr. Treen 
continues his detailed history of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange. With his assistance, the His- 
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20¢ to Boston. The railroad Executive 
Committee explained that the rates had 
never been satisfactory to the railroads, 
because if they were figured on mileage 
basis; on the same plan, the Detroit rate 
would be reduced 3%¢. The Buffalo com- 
mittee then asked: First, that the present 
tariffs be maintained from all points; 
second, that in case of a cut from the 
West, they consider Buffalo as dating its 
cut even date although they might not 
learn of it until a month later and, in that 
case, to give a rebate on all shipments 
for the period in question, and _ third, 
that all cars from the West be re- 
weighed by Eastern Trunk Lines and 
freight charged upon actual weight. The 
Buffalo and Tonawanda lumbermen re- 
ported that their demands were accepted 
as reasonable and were given every as- 
surance of protection in the future. That 
was what the Buffalo Committee re- 
ported to the special meeting of the 
Buffalo Lumber & Stave Exchange on 
November 12, 1885. The Special Com- 
mittee on railroads was retained as a 


torical Society has recently acquired the Min- 
utes of the Exchange, 1880-1956, for our man- 
uscript collections. 


standing committee for one year with 
power to act. 


The railroads evidently did not live up 
to their promise of assurance of protec- 
tion in the future because on December 
11, 1886, Messrs. Hammond and Scatch- 
erd of the carryover committee submit- 
ted the following to a regular meeting of 
the Exchange, which was adopted: 


“WHEREAS: In November 1885 the 
Executives of the Trunk Lines agreed 
with a committee representing Buffalo 
and Tonawanda lumber interests viz: in 
changing the basis of rating Buffalo and 
Tonawanda lumber shipments eastbound 
from the Chicago percentage to a Detroit 
percentage, this market was to be pro- 
tected at all times against any discrim- 
ination from the West and by raising the 
New York and Boston rates conceded the 
usual differential rates under New York 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore granted 
western shippers and that the Boston 
rate was to be 68-84/100% of Detroit and 
New York 66-27/100% of Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, 2¢ under New York and Balti- 
more, 3¢ under New York; all points 
taking rates of anyone of the above four 
initial points to be so classified; the 
Detroit rate to be 78% of Chicago; 


“RESOLVED: That A. H. Snider, 
Manager of the Freight Bureau of the 
Merchants Exchange, take immediate 
steps to ascertain why this agreement 
has not been carried out and request the 
Executive Committee of the Trunk Lines 
to at once grant our rights. The present 
rate Detroit to Boston 28!2¢ should make 
Buffalo to Boston 19%¢ whereas the 
tariff is 204¢; Detroit to New York is 
23%¢ and Buffalo to New York is 16%2¢; 
Detroit to Philadelphia 21%2¢, Buffalo to 
Philadelphia 16%¢; Detroit to Baltimore 
20%¢, Buffalo to Baltimore 16%2¢ on the 
present tariff. There has been a difference 
made in rate to Boston of 1¢ higher over 
the rate of one year ago, to Philadelphia 
2¢ and to Boston 3¢, showing that the 
agreement made one year ago has not 
been carried out and that Mr. Snider be 
requested to report progress to this 


Association at its weekly meeting each 
Saturday.” 


It was further resolved that the Trans- 
portation Committee of the Merchants 
Exchange be requested to send Manager 
Snider to Saginaw to investigate the 
charges of cut rates east from Saginaw 
and Detroit points. 


In a meeting of the Exchange on 
March 12, 1887, Mr. H. Montgomery 
reported that cuts had been made in 
freight rates from the west to the east 
and also from Tonawanda to the east 
while Buffalo rates were maintained by 
the carriers. Therefore Messrs. Mont- 
gomery, Scatcherd and Hammond were 
appointed to go to New York and lay the 
matter before the railroad authorities. 


Buffalo lumbermen were also having 
difficulties in procuring cars, particularly 
New York Central cars on the Buffalo 
Creek Railroad. Tonawanda, it was said 
was favored with cars with unusual 
promptness. The committee, Hammond 
and Fleming, reported that interviews 
and investigations concerning the matter 
had unsatisfactory results. They sug- 
gested that application for relief be made 
to higher authorities than the Buffalo 
officials. An interview was arranged with 
General Superintendent of the New York 
Central in New York and satisfactory ar- 
rangements were made whereby orders 
were issued by the proper officials in 
Buffalo to furnish all necessary accom- 
modation to the Island and Tifft Farm 
dealers. (The Island and Tifft Farm had 
been developed by the railroads, largely 
the Lehigh Valley in the early 1880's to 
make more dockage space for lumber 
cargoes coming down the Lakes). 
Dealers subsequently reported that they 
were being fully supplied with NYC 
cars. A communication was read from 
the superintendent of the Buffalo Creek 
Railroad promising good service and sug- 
gesting procedure concerning the order- 
ing of cars of any railroad to be loaded 
on the Buffalo Creek Railroad. In this in- 
stance pressure in the right direction and 
proper places brought results. 
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The records bear out that it was very 
difficult to reconcile the views of the 
western New York lumbermen, as repre- 
sented by the Buffalo and Tonawanda 
Exchanges, with those of the railroads. 
This was typical of the situation the 
country over as other bodies were con- 
tinuously importuning the railroads to 
straighten out a terribly mixed-up rate 
situation. These difficulties were part of 
the growing pains of the great railroad 
industry which at that time had no com- 
petition from any other types of carriers 
other than the canals. The rail executives 
of course realized that. They did not 
have to worry about truck competition 
in those days. The only way to straighten 
out the mess and eliminate discrimina- 
tion seemed to be government regula- 
tion of rates. Niagara Frontier lumber- 
men therefore supported strongly the 
movement to create The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and New York State 
regulatory bodies. In pursuit of this aim, 
a communication was received from 
J. A. W. Daley, Freight Bureau, Buf- 
falo Merchants Exchange on February 
14, 1891, stating that a committee from 
the Merchants Exchange would appear 
before the State Senate Committee on 
Railroads in support of a bill providing 
that no railroad in New York State should 
charge a greater amount for freight than 
it was receiving from a connecting road 
for that service, save terminal charges to 
be fixed by the Railroad Commission. 
The Buffalo Lumber Exchange was re- 
quested to provide the Merchants Ex- 
change Committee with specific cases of 


discrimination against the lumber trade 
of Buffalo and all other information avail- 
able on the subject. Mr. Daley appeared 
before the Exchange and explained the 
matter fully. He was promised full co- 
operation. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was soon functioning. In April 1891 the 
Exchange took action to petition the 
Commission on discrimination in rates, 
the following Resolution being passed: 


RESOLVED: That the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange notices with the utmost 
concern the system adopted by the lead- 
ing railroad companies of making 
through rates on lumber from Western 
to Eastern markets lower than the rates 
from the same western points to Buffalo 
and Buffalo to the same eastern points 
where added together; 


RESOLVED: That the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange and Buffalo’s natural mar- 
kets are in the East where the major 
portion of our shipments are sent and 
that this system of discrimination against 
us is very injurious, is indefensible, un- 
lawful, and designed to take from us 
business which has taken many years to 


build up; 


RESOLVED: That we enter a protest 
and complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against this vicious 
discrimination against Buffalo which is 
fast taking from her and giving to 
Western points, the extensive trade of 
the East. 

To be continued. 


School Days of Long Ago 


By Della R. Adler 


My drifting thoughts of long ago bring 
memories of my early school days which 
I like to think about and perhaps write 
about. 


I was enrolled in Public School No. 32 
on Cedar Street in September, 1881. I 
was a little less than five years old, the 


enrolling having been done by my big 
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brother, David, aged six and a half. 


I remember waiting outside the build- 
ing for school to open. Both David and I 
made sure we would be on time. I think 
I wasn't at all apprehensive, just curious 
to see what school was really like. 


After being properly accepted I was 
given a seat in a very large room. This 
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was the first department, and I was 
placed a little off center toward the 
back. As we had to pay for all school 
equipment, I came all prepared with a 
brand new slate and a_ beautifully 
sharpened pencil (the sharpening was 
my grandfather's specialty). Now I was 
set to tracing a 2 that extended from the 
top of the slate to the bottom. The lines 
I made were crooked and wavery. I 
toiled at it all day and went home full of 
despair — never, no, never, would I be 
able to make a 2. I was very, very sure of 
that. But the next morning brought fresh 
courage and a little more skill and 
within a few days I was off on my 
scholastic career. 


The first day was somewhat broken 
by class singing. I remember the song 
we sang as if it were today, and I think 
it gave me the first solemn, inevitable 
facts of life. It was all about poor little 
Jessie who died at a very early age as- 
sured by her mother that there were 
angels in Heaven. The last verse went 
something like this: “Under the daisies 
sweet Jessie slept, over the daisies her 
mother wept,” and I dare say we all wept 
with her. I've often wondered how any- 
one could think up a song like that for 
small children. I’ve never forgotten it, 
can sing some of it today. This lugubrious 
song, however, was soon replaced with 
gayer, happier ones. At holiday times 
we were very gay indeed. 


School 32 consisted of two buildings, 
known as the old building and the new. 
The three lowest grades, which were 
then the 10th on the first floor, the 9th 
on the second floor and the 8th on the 
third floor, were in the old part. The 
first department was presided over by 
Miss Gleason of whom I have but a 
vague memory, the second by Miss 
Rogers, the third by Miss Rundell, Old 
Mammy Rundell to us. 


This structure was ancient, the steps 
only wide enough for two children 
abreast. They were curving, hollowed 
down and splintery. These, together with 
the huge pot-bellied stoves in each de- 
partment and smaller stoves in each of 


the five or six classrooms on each floor, 
caused a fire hazard of sorts. We didn’t 
worry, the good Lord was kind to us and 
nothing happened though the sparks flew 
when the stoves needed refueling. 


I do not recall fire drills in the old 
school, but we did have them and 
rather often in the new one. 

The classrooms had no desks, just 
benches around the room and a teacher's 
desk equipped with a ruler for discipli- 
nary use. Classes were changed every 
twenty minutes. 


I remember Miss Rogers of the second 
department. She was tall, thin and gray 
from the top of her head to her ankles, 
and it was said that she ate slate pencils 
because she looked like one. She was 
precise, severe and expected us to be- 
have; nevertheless she was fair in her 
administration. One nice thing I re- 
member about this lady was our pleasant 
Friday afternoon story reading sessions. 
I’m sorry I passed into the 8th grade and 
left Miss Rogers without ever finding out 
what happened to little Charlie Chip- 
munk when he ran away from home. 


In the second department, I remember 
Miss Isabel Robinson, a tall lady, fash- 
ionably dressed. She wore long jangling 
earrings and a hairdo with bangs. I 
thought she looked very nice. I remem- 
ber nothing of her teaching ability, but 
with Miss Emily Smith, Miss Patty and 
others who have faded from my mind, 
I felt they did a pretty good job of teach- 
ing so that by the time we graduated 
into the new school at the beginning of 
the 7th grade, we read well, knew rudi- 
ments of arithmetic and had good ground 
work in spelling. 

Miss Rundell’s department on _ the 
third floor is most vivid in my mind. She 
was always solemnly dressed in flowing, 
billowy skirts, her hair done in a bunch 
of little corkscrew curls over each ear. 
These curls bobbed and swayed as she 
worked away with her long, thick, wide, 
hard strap. Discipline was severe and 
immediate for every little rule infraction. 

She would coil this strap tightly, 
throw it with remarkable accuracy at 
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the offending child who was required to 
bring it to the rostrum, and there he 
received the number of whacks com- 
mensurate with the crime. 


I, myself, was called forward for no 
reason that I ever knew of and was 
given one hard smack. I wept copiously 
and heart-brokenly and never forgave 
Old Mammy Rundell for the injustice. 
I expect I was punished just to show me 
I was no better than anyone else. 

It was a fine feeling, leaving the third 
department and Miss Rundell for the 
7th grade and the new school. This build- 
ing was quite modern in design, general 
architecture, and equipment. It con- 
sisted of two stories with basements 
which held the girls’ and boys’ cloak- 
rooms, also a furnace for central heating. 
Toilet facilities were there, too, and 
were on the primitive side. 

I have a mental picture of our princi- 
pal, Nathan G. Benedict (“no good” 
Benedict, of course) standing by the 
boys’ entrance, plage each child for 
clean hands and face and most especial- 
ly for well-polished shoes. With the best 
educators of today, he felt a well-dressed, 
clean boy tended to be a well-behaved 
one. 


A wide central staircase branching 
into narrower stairs on each side at a 
landing led to the upper floor. I re- 
member the large clock on the wall over 
the landing and how I agonized at not 
being able to tell the time to the exact 
minute. It was years later that I dis- 
covered I was nearsighted. The schools 
of today do not blunder in this respect. 


There were large classrooms on each 
floor, the sliding doors between them 
opened for assembly, which was held 
every morning. Mr. Benedict started the 
day with Bible reading, always from the 
Old Testament and generally from the 
Psalms. This was followed by class sing- 
ing, old-time and patriotic songs. It all 
seemed very right to me. 

The upper grades were on the second 
floor together with the principal’s office, 
which was known as the Library be- 
cause it contained books which we were 
permitted to draw out. I had read almost 
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every book in the room until the list was 
exhausted. Then I was awarded a free 
ticket to the new Public Library. The 
price was $3.00 per year, out of the 
question for our avid-reading family. I 
was overawed at this generosity and so 
very delighted to go downtown to the 
library with hundreds and hundreds of 
books to choose from. It was sheer joy. 


My first teacher in the new school, and 
how proud I was to be there, was Miss 
Kemp. I remember her well, she was so 
kind and understanding. It was decided 
that a group of children were enough 
advanced to skip a term. We did not just 
walk from one class to another. We 
needed to pass an examination in arith- 
metic and reading; I passed the reading 
easily, but as I had never been taught 
long division, I failed miserably in arith- 
metic and got a 50 mark on my paper. 


My world was dark indeed. Good Miss 
Kemp must have noticed my unhap- 
piness for when the children who passed 
were asked to go into Miss “Frank” 
Smith’s room, she asked me if I would 
like to try it too. Would I like it? 

So I followed the others into Miss 
Smith’s room and was given a seat. I 
quivered and shook as I had heard what 
a terribly severe person she was. I had 
scarcely seated myself when the first 
shock came. I was told to “Stand Up.” I 
got up on my trembling legs, expecting 
the worst. She then told the class to look 
at me as I was a member of a family 
who were all jewels (accent on the 
second syllable) and she was sure I 
would be one too. Then a peremptory 
command to “Sit Down”, and I sat — 
oh, so gladly. 

Miss Smith was also dressed in gray 
from head to heels, straight as a ramrod 
and as unbending in her teaching and 
decisions. I think she just didn’t know 
how to smile — it was with no great sor- 
row I passed into Miss Eliza Middle- 
brook’s room. 

SHE knew how to smile, and laugh, 
too, like the tinkle of a bell. I remember 
her laugh as I write. A bumbling round 
busybody of a soul but a hard working 
dedicated teacher. 


Her specialties were stars pasted ona 
blue satin ribbon and spell-downs. There 
were the highly prized gold stars and 
red, blue and green ones given for all 
sorts of merits from behavior up. We had 
“spell-downs” in geography and, of 
course, spelling. They took place every 
Friday afternoon and were great events, 
so challenging and so exciting. To be 
able to spell a class down was indeed 
something. From today’s standpoint the 
geography lessons were of the rule and 
rote-type — today, I have all I can do to 
remember that Albany is the capital of 
New York State, but at that time I was 
pretty glib at it. In spelling I think I can 
class myself a good speller, and I feel I 
owe it to Miss Middlebrook. 


There was Miss Loosen, too, who 
taught German. We took that language 
principally to torment her. She wasn’t 
the type to cope, a really good sort who 
deserved better from us. 


I finally got upstairs to Miss Ella D. 
Barker’s class. I should remember her, 
for didn’t she write “Dinna forget Ella 
D. Baker” in my autograph album. I “din- 
na forget” her for the excellent ground- 
work she gave us in grammar. We 
worked with diagrams; subject, predi- 
cate, adjective, adverb, all words fell 
into place. To this day when puzzled by 
an awkward sentence, my mind dia- 
grams it. Miss Barker was short, plump, 
blonde with blue eyes that could and 
did flash fire. I was quite in awe of her 
because she wore beautiful well-fitting 
clothes and didn’t her sister call for her 
at school every day driving a horse and 
buggy. That was class, and I respected it. 
However, we knew a lot more grammar 
when we left her room than when we 
came in. We learned manners too; she 
was a stickler for that. 


Miss Mary E. Navagh stands out, for 
in her room I made up my second skip- 
ping term and reached an even grade. 
She stressed arithmetic, concentrated on 
it and taught it well, mostly blackboard 
work on our own. She quickly found out 
in this way what we knew and what we 
had gotten away with. I rated her as a 
strict but nice teacher. 


And then I was in the graduation class 
with Miss Harriet Smith. Now, there 
was a teacher! I should say right here 
that our graduation took place in our 
our room at our desks; each child was 
handed his or her certificate and that 
was it. I believe it WAS tied with a 
white ribbon. 

Back to Miss Smith. She, too, stressed 
and did an excellent job in teaching 
arithmetic and English composition. 
Every Friday in English class we were 
required to write a letter or a short 
theme. It just had to be well written, and 
we learned. 

Mr. Benedict came in once in a while. 
He, too, was addicted to blackboard 
arithmetic to discover for himself what 
we didn’t know. He probably found 
plenty. 

I had no great opinion of him as a 
teacher, but to be fair, he really didn’t 
attempt to teach. In retrospect, I think 
he was a far more efficient man than my 
childish mind gave him credit. He was 
an educator ahead of his time, as I know 
he took a personal interest in each child 
who was a bit outstanding, probing to 
find talent or skill, encouraging where he 
found it. He was, as were his teachers, 
especially good and understanding with 
the immigrant children. 

The majority of those attending the 
school were the children of the good old 
families who still resided on the East 
Side. Then the young immigrants from 
tyrannical Europe came trickling in dur- 
ing the ’80’s and came in hordes in the 
90's. 

The teachers in the lower grades had 
first contacts with them; they came to 
school almost the first day after ar- 
rival, so frightened, afraid of authority 
and everything else, unable to speak or 
understand one word of English. These 
good women took them in hand, were so 
kind and understanding, pushed them 
ahead as fast as they could go, inspired 
them with a love of our country and an 
ambition. They, together with the fine 
student body it already had, gave School 
32 the reputation it bears today, that of 
graduating many men and women prom- 
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inent in the civic, professional, and edu- 
cational life of our city. 


I believe in the entire school there 
were perhaps four Negro children. The 
few Negro families who lived here were 
congregated in the neighborhood of 
Michigan and William Streets. As I re- 
call, these pupils were neatly dressed 
and well-behaved. They were in most 
cases accepted. One could find a little 
discrimination, but not often. 


Today, on or near the site of the old 
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building, there is a modern school de- 
signed to serve the six primary grades. 
It has exceptional standards, an able 
principal and staff. For each child who 
graduates from this school I wish 
pleasurable, worthwhile, enduring mem- 
ories. 
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Foreword 


Modern youth is richly endowed with 
“enemies.” When I played “war” in 
the 1930's, there were but three vil- 
lainous elements: Indians, Germans, 
and British redcoats (New England’s 
Revolutionary War did not end with 
Yorktown). During the 1940's youthful 
American warriors continued to annihi- 
late the traditional “bad guys;” they also 
began to dispatch Japanese and Italians. 
Recently, I have seen our youngsters do 
mock battle with Russians, Red Chinese, 
Castro Cubans, Viet Cong, and a host of 
others. As we all know, “enemies” for 
war games merely reflect the attitudes of 
elders and prevailing American foreign 
policy. History shows both to be ex- 
tremely fickle standards. 


A second curious fact relates to this 
activity. The youth of my generation 
never waged war against Canadians, nor 
have I seen today’s youth do so. In mod- 
ern times, the idea of overt Canadian- 
American hostilities seemingly has never 
penetrated the national consciousness — 
a modern miracle. That two powers live 
sideby-side in peace with borders free 
from Maginot Lines, Berlin Walls, Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, and other forms 
of restrictive physical or ideational bar- 
riers, seems a contradiction of history. 
Yet it is so. As Dr. Marvin Rapp has 
eloquently shown in his essay, “The 
Bridge and the Wall,” Americans and 
Canadians are preoccupied with the 
thought of building bridges, not walls. 
As he suggests, the American-Canadian 
experience provides a diplomatic and 
cooperative lesson that nations would do 
well to learn and emulate. 


The miracle did not spring full-blown. 
It developed through an historical pro- 
cess. As Colonel C. P. Stacey has indi- 
cated in his cogent examination of the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement, and as every 
American historian knows, the United 
States and Canada enjoyed “normal” re- 


lations through much of the nineteenth 
century — which is to say, that they ex- 
perienced problems. I dare say that 
there were times (the War of 1812, for 
example ) when American youngsters did 
take vicarious delight in mowing down 
Canadians. And if their Canadian count- 
erparts took equal delight in waging war 
against pint-sized American “war hawks,” 
we should not be surprised. America’s 
motives in the War of 1812, as they re- 
lated to Canada, were not the kind “to 
win friends and influence people.” Hap- 
pily, past problems have been locked 
away in history books; since the 1870's 
the sister nations of upper North America 
have basked in the amity of their “peace- 
able kingdom.” 


The sesquicentennial observance of 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement is a propi- 
tious time to dwell on the American- 
Canadian miracle. Granted, Messrs. 
Rush and Bagot “had very little to do 
with the negotiations;” granted, the 
Agreement was not a “glorious wedding” 
which produced a lifetime of diplomatic 
bliss; granted, the Agreement was not 
strictly adhered to by British, Canadians, 
or Americans. The only judgment that 
can be made about the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement is that it was the foundation 
of a diplomatic relationship which has 
achieved a fullness rarely seen in world 
history. On this basis alone, it deserves 
commemoration. What better site than 
Old Fort Niagara, where ceremonies are 
being conducted August 27, 1967, by the 
New York State Commission to Com- 
memorate the War of 1812 and the Com- 
position of the Star Spangled Banner. 
To quote Terence, “many a time. . . from 
a bad beginning great friendships have 
sprung up. The Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society is to be con- 
gratulated for devoting this issue of 
Niagara Frontier to the Rush-Bagot 
agreement. 


Louis Leonard Tucker 
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The Rush-Bagot Agreement, 


By C. P. Stacey 


The Anglo-American agreement of 
1817 limiting naval armaments on the 
North American border lakes is a century 
and a half old in 1967. It is a standing 
example of successful disarmament by 
international action, and the anniversary 
deserves a celebration. The agreement 
and its effects, however, have often been 
misunderstood. The present paper’s ob- 
ject is to present a brief outline of the 
historical facts. 


The events of 1812-14 emphasized the 
fact that naval power was a decisive 
factor in military operations on the bor- 
der between Canada and the United 
States. Both sides made great efforts to 
build up powerful naval squadrons on 
the various lakes. On two lakes (Erie 
and Champlain ) complete American vic- 
tories, in 1813 and 1814 respectively, left 
the United States in full control of those 
areas. On Lake Ontario — which was 
much more important because it was the 
most vital link in the British waterbormme 
line of communication maintaining up- 
per Canada — there was never a decisive 
battle; but in 1814 there was a tremen- 
dous and very costly competition in naval 
construction on this lake. The ships got 
bigger and bigger. Late in the season 
the British commissioned a three-decked 
ship of the line more powerful than Nel- 
son’s Victory. At the end of the war each 
side had two more three-deckers on the 
stocks; the American ships, which were 
never launched, were apparently the 
largest in the world. 


At the peace the United States rapidly 
reduced its active naval force on the 
Lakes to almost nothing. The British 
also made a great reduction, though a 
less sweeping one, but there were ru- 
mours that they were planning to build 
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1817-1967 


new ships and keep up a large establish- 
ment. The result was that in January 
1816 the United States Minister in Lon- 
don, John Quincy Adams, acting on the 
instructions of Secretary of State James 
Monroe, approached the British Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Castlereagh, with a plan 
for naval disarmament on the Lakes. 
This would in effect cut the active Brit- 
ish force there to the size to which 
Congress had already reduced the Ameri- 
can one. This arrangement would be 
very advantageous to the United States, 
for if naval preparations were forbidden 
on both sides in time of peace the Ameri- 
cans, having greater local resources, 
could, in case of war, improvise fleets 
more rapidly and effectively than the 
British. Adams did not expect the British 
to accept the proposal, but in April 1816 
they did just that. It may be assumed 
that they had decided to grasp the im- 
mediate advantage — economy — and 
hope for the best for the future. 

In April 1817 the agreement reached 
in London a year earlier was put in 
writing in Washington — not by a 
treaty, but by an exchange of notes be- 
tween Richard Rush, Acting Secretary 
of State, and Charles (later Sir Charles ) 
Bagot, the British Minister. Thus, as it 
happened, the agreement came to be 
known by the names of two men who 
had had very little to do with the nego- 
tiation. The credit for it is properly due 
to Monroe and Castlereagh. It provided 
that each side should maintain on Lake 
Ontario only one vessel of not more than 
100 tons and armed with one eighteen- 
pound gun; on the Upper Lakes each 
might have two vessels of the same size 
and armament, and on Lake Champlain 
one. All other vessels were to be “forth- 
with dismantled,” and no other warships 
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The New Orleans with a portion of the boathouse still remaining. 
THE NEW ORLEANS 


The New Orleans was begun by Hen- 
ry Eckford, of New York, about the Ist 
of January, 1815, under contract with the 
government. Her name was fixed by the 
authorities after General Jackson’s vic- 
tory at New Orleans on January 8th, the 
same year. She was to be 8,200 tons 
burden, 187 feet length of keel, 56 feet 
beam, and 40 feet depth of hold; pierced 
for 110 guns, but could carry 120. 


When Eckford was awarded the con- 
tract a large force of men was secured 
and timber was gathered from the sur- 
rounding forests. Nails, spikes and bolts 
were forged on the ground, the bolts be- 
ing entirely of copper. The timbers were 
mostly cedar and oak, the beams in the 
keel being of an extraordinary size. The 
gun carriages were carried across the 
country from the Mohawk Valley, and 
were composed of mahogany and lig- 
numvitae, and are yet in the storehouse 
at Sackets Harbor. The peace commis- 
sioners from England and the United 
States met at Ghent, Belgium, and de- 
clared peace on December 24, 1814. The 
news did not reach Washington till the 
February following, and it was not until 
two weeks later that Eckford received 
orders to cease work, which he did about 
March 1. During 60 days the immense 
ship had been nearly finished, the main 
deck was laid and supports for the bul- 
warks were raised. The New Orleans 


was intended to be used as a sort of 
floating battery to be stationed at the 
head of the St. Lawrence river to prevent 
the British fleet from entering the lake. 
As she was constructed entirely of green 
wood it was an open question whether 
she could ever have been navigated. 


The government caused a house to be 
erected over the New Orleans early in 
the thirties, but that was finally de- 
stroyed, although the place was visited 
by hundreds of tourists and curiosity 
seekers each season. 


In 1882 Congress ordered the sale of 
the New Orleans at auction. Alfred Wilk- 
inson of Syracuse, bid her in for $400. 
Wilkinson, it is said, cleared about $4,000 
from his investment. 


In February, 1884, when the old war- 
ship New Orleans, which had been on 
the stocks in Sackets Harbor since 1815, 
was undergoing demolition, it parted 
directly in the center and fell to the 
ground, instantly killing a workman 
named James Oates, and seriously injur- 
ing Ralph Godfrey, M. Jeffrey and a man 
named Hemens. Eight other workmen 
narrowly escaped. Oates was terribly 
mutilated, a spike being forced entirely 
through his head and a bolt through his 
back. 


From Haddock’s History of Jefferson 
County from 1793-1894. 
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were to be “built or armed” on the Lakes. 
The British took steps to reduce their 
force immediately. The agreement was 
submitted to the United States Senate 
and approved; and President Monroe (as 
he had now become) proclaimed it in 
effect in April 1818. 


Certain points should be noted. 
Though the ships were “dismantled” 
there was no requirement that they 
should be destroyed, and in fact they 
were not. The British admiralty spent 
considerable sums on keeping the fleet 
at Kingston in repair, and the United 
States Navy Department housed over 
the two unfinished three-deckers at 
Sackets Harbor to preserve them for use 
in case of emergency; one of them re- 
mained on the Navy List until 1882. 
Long before that, however, the rest of 
the wartime fleets on both sides had 
perished by natural decay; the Ameri- 
can ships were disposed of in 1825, the 
British ones in 1832. 


Contrary to a popular tradition, more- 
over, the Rush-Bagot Agreement made 
no reference to border fortifications. In 
fact, the years after 1817 were a very 
active period of fort-building in Canada, 
while in the United States the critical 
state of relations after 1837 and after 
1861 produced considerable construction 


programs. Only after the Anglo-Ameri- 
can troubles arising from the Civil War 
were settled by the Treaty of Washing- 
ton of 1871 can a genuinely undefended 
border be said to have come into exist- 
ence. During the period between 1817 
and 1871 both sides evaded the letter of 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement when it 
suited them to do so, the more so as the 
introduction of iron ships and steam 
propulsion made the tonnage limitation 
prescribed by the agreement virtually 
impossible to observe. In 1864, when 
relations along the border were badly 
strained as a result of Confederate ac- 
tivities in Canada, the United States 
actually gave the six-months’ notice re- 
quired to terminate the agreement, but 
it was withdrawn before the time was up. 


In 1922 W. L. Mackenzie King, newly 
become Prime Minister of Canada, 
played with the idea of bringing the 
Rush-Bagot arrangement up to date. The 
United States had on the Lakes a force 
considerably larger than that permitted 
by the agreement. King discussed the 
situation with President Harding and 
later with the British government, and 
produced a draft treaty limiting vessels 
on the Lakes to those necessary for reve- 
nue and police duties, as might be 
agreed upon from time to time between 
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The boat house which was built for the New Orleans. 
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the Canadian and U. S. governments, and 
to unarmed vessels for naval reserve 
training purposes. In the end nothing 
came of this. As the Second World War 
approached, the original agreement of 
1817 still stood, and Canada continued 
to wink at American technical violations 
of it. 


In 1939 the first formal modification 
of the agreement was made. The United 
States raised the question, suggesting 
that it might be considered proper for 
its ships on the Lakes to be used for 
naval training and to carry guns larger 
than eighteen-pounders; it also sug- 
gested that it be agreed that warships 
be built on the Lakes, provided they 
were removed as soon as completed and 
not armed until they reached the ocean. 
Canada agreed; and the next year Can- 
ada herself — now deep in the Second 
World War and building ships on the 
Lakes — suggested that vessels for ocean 
service might be armed while still on 
the Lakes, if the armament was rend- 
ered “incapable of immediate use.” In 
1942 the United States, itself at war 
now, recommended that’ this proviso be 
cancelled, and Canada concurred. Fin- 
ally, in 1946, Canada proposed that 
since both countries desired to use the 
Lakes for naval training, “the stationing 
of naval vessels on the Great Lakes for 
training purposes by either the Can- 
adian Government or the United States 
Government shall be regarded as con- 
sistent with the spirit of the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement provided that full 
information about the number, disposi- 
tion, function and armament of such 
vessels shall be communicated by each 
Government to the other in advance of 


the assignment of vessels to service on 
the Great Lakes.” The United States 
agreed, concurring also in the Canadian 
suggestion that it was “the spirit of the 
Agreement rather than its detailed pro- 
visions which serves to guide our Gov- 
ernments in matters relating to naval 
forces on the Great Lakes.” 


Thus, in spite of all vicissitudes and 
dangers, the Rush-Bagot Agreement has 
subsisted for a hundred and fifty years 
and has become a symbol of interna- 
tional understanding. In the beginning 
it was not the spirit but the letter of it 
that mattered; it was a measure of pure 
expediency. Yet the fact that immedi- 
ately after the close of a bitter war two 
neighbor nations could agree to such a 
measure of disarmament has its own im- 
portance; and in spite of the reserva- 
tions and qualifications stated above it is 
also a matter of importance that since 
1817 there have never been major naval 
armaments on the Great Lakes. During 
the long period after the Treaty of 
Ghent when another Anglo-American 
war was possible and sometimes even 
probable, the Rush-Bagot Agreement, by 
preventing large-scale naval competition, 
was one of the factors operating to re- 
duce tensions along the border. It helped 
to bring us through that dangerous era 
to the point where the agreement itself 
could become a matter of mutual pride 
to the two nations that share the Great 
Lakes basin. Today, naval vessels on the 
Lakes are no longer objects of suspicion 
on either side, and every summer these 
great inland seas become a_ training 
area where Canada and the United 
States school the young sailors whom 
they rely upon for the defense of their 
common freedom. 
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Documents Relating to the Rush-Bagot Agreement 


By Wilbur H. Glover 


INTRODUCTION 


Often enough the process of setting a 
historical event into correct perspective 
has the effect of belittling. An act that 
had come to symbolize for many readers 
of history a broad and significant de- 
velopment may on closer reading fade to 
the staus of a minor incident. So it is 
with the agreement that is the subject 
of this issue of Niagara Frontier. 


After the War of 1812 the defense of 
the Great Lakes concerned the officials 
of both the United States and Great 
Britain. The agreement to avoid the 
problem by limiting naval armament was 
quickly reached in a routine diplomatic 
exchange, and the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment resulted. 


Rush-Bagot has become a byword in 
the legend of the unguarded frontier that 
is not only a prime utility in the process 
of maintaining friendly relations between 
two great nations but a comfort to those 
within range of guns placed on the 
opposing shores of the lakes, rivers, and 
straits that compose the international 
boundary. There is an immediate and 
urgent impulse to strengthen the benefi- 
cent legend rather than destroy it. The 
historian of good will always hopes that 
exact statement will reveal the reality 
behind the useful and agreeable popular 
faith. We not only want to celebrate 
once more the success of Charles Bagot 
and Richard Rush but to inquire into the 
historical situation in which they worked 
to see if we cannot rationalize and justify 
their fame without distorting truth. 


At first glance it begins to look as 


though we might be merely sentimental 
and naive in joining the popular wish to 
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cry up the glory of these peacemakers. 
Colonel Stacey’s scholarly review makes 
it perfectly plain that we could be misled 
by the story of a glorious cea in 
1816 between two nations, after which 
they lived happily ever after. Clearly, 
this is not the complete and dispassion- 
ate truth, and the diplomatic achieve- 
ment of 1816-1817 was only one event 
in a series, each item of which made its 
pacific contribution. 


Let us examine the terrors and fascina- 
tions of the warfare which the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement was intended to limit 
or abolish. It is too easy to assume 
general acquiescence in the fame of 
peacemakers. Man is subject to the 
satisfactions of warfare, and naval war 
in the day of the wooden sailing-vessel 
was dramatic and challenging. C. S. 
Forester was only the best of the many 
writers who have realized for us the 
tremendous attraction of the naval 
battles of the Napoleonic Age. Every 
emotional point was realized by the 
heroic British fleet in its defeat of Na- 
poleon’s ambitions: the ability of its 
seamen to endure hardship and _ their 
willingness to face horror; the actuality 
of both their suffering and inflicting of 
suffering; the joy in victory balancing 
chivalry in defeat; and their leaders, 
risking life, honor, and their country’s 
freedom itself in a brief day’s action. 
Only the most resolute and singleminded 
of pacifists could resist the spectacle, and 
even among them how many will swear 
that they have read without a tremor 
Perry’s dispatch of September 10, 1813, 
from Western Sister Island at the head 
of Lake Erie: “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours. . .?” 
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It is not a mystic fatality of Lake Erie 
that produced such an event and such 
a statement. While Admiral Yeo of the 
British fleet on Lake Ontario prudently 
avoided an action that might have proved 
catastrophic to British interests in North 
America, great things were brewing 
there. Already in commission at Kings- 
ton when the war ended was a warship 
more powerful than Victory, Nelson's 
flagship at Trafalgar. What future Nel- 
son did not dream of commanding her 
in an action that would reverse the re- 
sults of Perry’s victory? 


The wooden man-of-war was an im- 
possibly hazardous weapon. The vessels 
and tactics of the Battle of Lake Erie, 
however, if carefully considered, will ex- 
plain something of the sporting spirit 
that in those days appealed to fighting 
men beyond the conventional love of 
country. Wooden bulwarks afforded no 
real protection to the crews of the guns 
ranged along the sides of the vessels. 
Combat was face-to-face, and frequently 
became hand-to-hand when ships drew 
alongside and boarding parties clashed. 
Officers were exposed along with their 
men, and in the shallow vessels that 
fought this battle even the wounded 
could not be protected by retreat below 
the waterline. All faced the shattering 
power of round shot weighing twenty- 
four to thirty-two pounds. 


Though such horror restrains the civil- 
ized, it seems only to challenge the pug- 
nacious sort of man to prove his qualities 
in the face of danger. Understanding 
this destroys any doubt that the new 
fleets on the Great Lakes would have 
been fully manned; or that the deserved 
adulation of the victorious American 
commanders of this war would be lost 
on the new midshipmen of the navy. 
They would welcome their chance. The 
satisfactions and the challenges were 
great; the danger of prompt renewal of 
action was a present one. 


We misjudge the character of both 
Briton and Yankee if we assume that it 


took no imagination or firmness for 
diplomats to counter the war spirit in 
such stirring times. The pride of our 
peoples ought to be admitted and cele- 
brated rather than thoughtlessly denied. 
What Castlereagh and Monroe, Rush 
and Bagot, succeeded in doing was to 
administer a sharp check to warlike feel- 
ings at the critical moment when prep- 
arations were proceeding for the next 
round, 


There is nothing new on the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement negotiations — that 
might be offered our readers. All of the 
documents have been published in 
American State Papers and are avail- 
able to the determined scholar. The 
form and style of such negotiations are 
nevertheless unfamiliar, and on_ this 
occasion it may be of interest to reprint 
enough of the documents to give their 
flavor, with enough of the background 
to justify the ceremoniousness of the 
procedure. Acknowledgements are made 
by the editor to the paper of Brig. Gen- 
eral E. A. Cruikshank, “The Negotiation 
of the Agreement for Disarmament on 
the Lakes,” in Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3rd series, Vol. XXX, 
Section II, pp. 151-184. 


NEGOTIATIONS 


John Quincy Adams reported from 
London in the autumn of 1815 that 
Great Britain was likely to increase its 
naval arms on the Great Lakes. Mon- 
roe replied on November 16, 1815: 


It is evident if each party aug- 
ments its force there, with a view to 
obtain the ascendancy over the 
other, that vast expense will be in- 
curred and the danger of collision 
augmented in like degree. The 
President is sincerely desirous to 

revent an evil which it is presumed 
is equally to be deprecated by both 
governments. He therefore author- 
izes you to propose to the British 
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Government such an arrangement 
respecting the naval force to be 
kept on the lakes by both govern- 
ments as will demonstrate their 
pacific policy and secure their peace. 
He is willing to confine it, on each 
side, to a certain moderate number 
of armed vessels, and the smaller the 
number the more agreeable to him; 
or to abstain altogether from an 
armed force beyond that used for 
revenue. You will bring this sub- 
ject under the consideration of the 
British government immediately 
after the receipt of this letter. 


Adams received encouragement from 
powerful officials, brought the matter to 
the attention of Lord Castlereagh on 
January 25, 1816, who acknowledged the 
absurdity of a parade of naval power on 
the lakes during times of peace. Adams 
and Castlereagh candidly debated the 
relative defensive advantages of naval 
disarmament to both countries and the 
latter agreed to propose action to the 
Cabinet. The question also arose in Par- 
liament, where Castlereagh made con- 
ciliatory references to the United States 
and invited support for a policy of mu- 
tual trust and friendship. 


On March 21, 1816, Adams renewed 
his approach to Castlereagh, writing in 
part: 


On this occasion the Undersigned 
begs leave to remind Lord Castle- 
reagh of the proposition which by in- 
struction from the American Govern- 
ment, he had the honor of making 
to his Lordship on the 25th January 
last, relative to naval Armaments on 
the American Lakes. It is the sincere 
wish & so far as depends upon them, 
the determined intention of the 
American Government, that the 
Peace, so happily restored between 


1. Brig. General E. A. Cruikshank, “The Ne- 
gotiation of the Agreement for Disarma- 
ment on the Lakes,” Transactions of the 
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the two countries, should be ce- 
mented by every suitable measure 
of conciliation & by that mutual re- 
liance upon good faith, far better 
adapted to National Harmony, than 
the jealous & exasperating defiance 
of complete Armour. The Under- 
signed mentioned to his Lordship 
the incident of an American Mer- 
chant vessel having been fired upon 
by a British Armed vessel upon Lake 
Erie. The increase of Naval Arma- 
ments on one side upon the Lakes 
during Peace will necessitate the 
like increase upon the other, & be- 
sides causing an aggravation of use- 
less expense to both Parties, must 
operate as a continual stimulus of 
suspicion and of ill will upon the 
inhabitants & local Authorities of 
the borders against those of their 
Neighbours. The moral & political 


Royal Society of Canada, Third series, 


Vol. XXX, Sect. I, p. 152. 
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tendency of such a system must be 
to war & not to Peace. The American 
Government proposes mutually to 
reduce to the same extent all Na- 
val Armaments on those Lakes. The 
degree to which they shall be re- 
duced is left to the option of Great 
Britain. The greater the reduction 
the more acceptable it will be to the 
President of the United States; and 
most acceptable of all, should it be 
agreed to maintain on either side 
during Peace, no other force than 
such as may be necessary to the 
Collection of the revenue. 


. no act of offensive hostility 
against any foreign nation can be 
authorized by the: Executive of the 

United States, without the sanction 
of a previous Act of Congress, in 
whom alone by the Constitution is 
vested the power of declaring war. 
With these securities against the 
possibility of a sudden or unforeseen 
attack from the United States upon 
the British North American Colonies, 
added to those which Great Britain 
must derive from the superiority of 
the British Power upon'the Ocean, & 
from the remoyal of all the real & 
even of the principal causes of the 
late unhappy contest between the 
two Nations, the Undersigned may 
confidently hope that this proposal 
mutually & equally to disarm upon 
the American Lakes will be received 
& entertained in the same spirit in 
which it was made, as a pledge of 
intentions sincerely friendly & earn- 
estly bent upon the permanent pres- 
ervation of peace.’ 


Adams may have been of a suspicious 
nature, but he did hear things, and he 
reported to President Monroe as_ fol- 
lows on March 30, 1816: 


In all the debates in Parliament 
upon what they call their Military 
and Naval Peace Establishment the 
prospect of a new war with the 


2. Ibid., pp. 155-156. 


United States has been distinctly 
held up by the Ministers and ad- 
mitted by the opposition as a solid 
reason for enormous and unparal- 
leled expenditure in Canada and 
Nova Scotia. We hear nothing now 
about five fir frigates and bits of 
striped bunting. The strain is in a 
higher mood, or Castlereagh talks 
of the great and growing power of 
the United States. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne, an opposition leader 
and one of the loudest trumpeters 
for retrenchment and economy, still 
commends the Ministers for having 
been beaten into the policy of hay- 
ing a naval superiority upon the 
lakes, and one of the lords of the 
admiralty (Mr. R. Gordon) told the 
House of Commons (March 25) 
that bumboat expeditions and pinch- 
beck administration would do no 
longer for Canada; that Englishmen 
must lay their account for fighting 
battles in fleets of three-deckers on 
the North American lakes. All this 
upon the principle of preserving 
peace by being prepared for war. 
But it shows to a demonstration 
what will be the fate of the proposal 
for disarming.* 


But on April 15, 1816, Castlereagh 
agreed in principle and questioned 
Adams on how best to conclude an 
agreement. Adams suggested transfer- 
ring negotiations to Washington, where 
the British minister, Charles Bagot, could 
be given power to act close to the more 
eS dabeisprie American congressional ma- 
chinery in which negotiations could be 
delay ed. Castlereagh agreed to this also, 


In Washington was Charles Bagot, Ox- 
ford graduate and lawyer, as Minister. 
He was told to negotiate verbally with 
Secretary of State Monroe as far as 
possible to avoid creation of papers that 
would look bad to the anti-British party, 
a large one, in America. Castlereagh in- 
structed him on disarming. 


3. Ibid., p. 156. 
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I have to acquaint you, that Mr. 
Adams intimated to me some time 
since on the part of his Govern- 
ment, that they were desirous of 
having some understanding or 
agreement with his Majesty's Gov- 
ernment relative to the naval arma- 
ments on the Lakes which might 
save expense, and by reducing the 
armed forces on both sides might 
allay jealousy & diminish the chance 
of collision. 


I ventured immediately to assure 
the American Minister that the 
United States would find the Prince 
Regent willing to listen to any sug- 
gestion with satisfaction which 
might promote objects so desirable 
to both States... . 


You may take ad referendum any 
precise proposition the American 
Secretary of State may make to you 
for the more permanent regulation 
of the relative state of he Naval 
Force on the Lakes. It is perhaps 
an easier course for both Govern- 
ments to act in the spirit of con- 
fidence and of abstaining from exer- 
tion in that quarter than to reduce 
their System to positive stipula- 
tions but there is no disinclination 
on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to negotiate upon the prin- 
ciple above laid down.‘ 


During the summer President Madison 
urged Monroe to arrange an understand- 
ing, suggesting that British naval con- 
struction should be halted immediately. 
In July and August notes and conversa- 
tions between Bagot and Monroe (who 
does not seem to have been hampered 
by his candidacy in the November 
Presidential election) advanced matters 
rapidly. A long report from Bagot to 
Castlereagh dated August 12, 1816, in- 
cluded many hopeful items: 


Soon after the departure of the 
last Packet, I requested an interview 


4. Ibid., p. 162. 
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with Mr. Monroe for the purpose of 
conversing with him upon the sub- 
ject of your Lordship’s Despatch No. 
7 communicating to me the proposal 
which Mr. Adams had made respect- 
ing the Naval Armaments upon the 
Lakes, together with your Lord- 
ship’s instructions thereupon. 


Mr. Monroe expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied with the assur- 
ances which I then gave him of the 
willingness of the British Govern- 
ment to act upon the general Prin- 
ciple which had been proposed by 
the Government of the United 
States, but upon my suggesting to 
him, that instead of giving the shape 
of a formal convention to any agree- 
ment which might be made, it 
would perhaps be an easier course, 
if the two Governments were left in 
this case to take their respective 
measures in a spirit of Mutual con- 
fidence, he evidently betrayed a 
wish, that whatever arrangement 
might be made, should be reduced to 
positive stipulation. 


In a subsequent conference he in- 
formed me, that if I had no objec- 
tion, he would privately transmit to 
me a draft of a note which he had 
prepared, containing the views of 
the President upon this point in 
order that I might consider whether 
I felt myself authorized to enter into 
the arrangement which it contem- 
plated, or enter into any modifica- 
tion of it. 


On examining the draft which I 
accordingly received from him, I 
found, that besides a proposal for a 
much larger reduction of the Naval 
force than seemed compatible with 
the ordinary business of a peace 
establishment, it contained certain 
restrictions as to the employment of 
the vessels to be retained, which ap- 
peared to me to have some object in 
view beyond the principle one pro- 
fessed by the American Govern- 
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ment. I therefore in returning the 
draft to Mr. Monroe, carefully 


avoided entering into any discussion 
whatever of the terms which it con- 
tained; but merely acquainted him 
that, as the propositions were par- 
ticular and precise, they would, if 
agreed to by me, under any modi- 
fication by an official answer, have 
as much the character and force of 
a positive stipulation, as if they 
were reduced to a formal conven- 
tion and therefore under my Instruc- 
tion, I could only receive ad refer- 
endum a proposition of such a na- 
ture, but that if he pleased I would 
receive the proposition in question 
for that purpose, and that in the 
mean time I would willingly enter 
into and give effect to any general 
understanding by which we might 
agree to abstain from further exer- 
tion in those quarters. 


Mr. Monroe took this opportunity 
of speaking to me more plainly up- 
on the subject of the employment to 
which he wished that all the armed 
vessels upon the lakes should be re- 
stricted, and stated that he received 
constant complaints of the conduct 
of British officers upon those waters 
in searching and interrupting the 
vessels of the United States, that 
these proceedings produced great 
irritation, and that it was very de- 
sirable that some check should be 
put to them. It is worthy of remark 
that, on the following day, an Art- 
icle appeared in the Government 
Paper (the Daily National Intelli- 
gencer) which I have the honour to 
enclose, containing an account of 
one of these proceedings of which 
Mr. Monroe had incidentally com- 
plained, couched in language at 
least very unfavourable to a temp- 
erate discussion upon the subject. 
The time and manner of the pub- 
lication might certainly have been 
accidental, but I believe they were 
not so, and that it was designedly 


made for the purpose of operating 
upon the discussion which Mr. Mon- 
roe was desirous of introducing, but 
whatever might have been the ob- 
ject of this publication, it was evi- 
dent, from Mr. Monroe’s conversa- 
tion, that it was the wish of the 
American Government that the re- 
duction of the Forces upon the 
Lakes should be made matter of for- 
mal stipulation. I therefore prop- 
osed that I should address to him a 
note containing the expression of 
His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent’s general disposition to act up- 
on the principle which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has 
brought forward, that Mr. Monroe 
should in his answer state what were 
the precise views of the President, 
and in reply, I would undertake to 
submit those views to the considera- 
tion of my Government and would 


Battle between The Constitution and the 


Guerriere. Engraving by James D. Smilie 
from painting by Alonzo Chappel. 
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The above reproduction of a page from tively small part played by Rush in the 


Rush’s notebook of “Conversations held negotiations. This notebook is in the 
with the foreign ministers, whilst I was Rush family papers in the Princeton 
charged with duties of the department University Library. 


of state” gives some insight to the rela- 
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offer to enter into a general agree- 
ment to suspend ad interim any 
further exertion upon the Lakes. 


This proposal being agreed to by 
Mr. Monroe, the correspondence of 
which I have the honour to enclose 
copies, passed between us.* 


Bagot further agreed to request a halt 
to British naval construction and to re- 
move certain other embarrassments to 
Madison’s administration. Monroe feared 
that the agreement, since the Americans 
had no forces at all remaining on the 
Lakes, would make it appear that freez- 
ing the size of the forces was all to the 
advantage of Great Britain. Bagot ac- 
cepted his explanations, refused one pro- 
posal but accepted a second, which was 
to provide a list of British naval strength 
which the United States would promise 
not to exceed. 


In London there was civility and good 
feeling. At the great civic welcome to 
the Duke of Wellington references were 
made to Anglo-American friendship. The 
near relationship of Bagot’s mother to 
the Duke added to the felicity. But 
trouble there was under the silken sur- 
face of diplomacy. Adams wrote on 
August 21, 1816, of a conversation with 
Castlereagh: 


I then mentioned the instructions 
that I had received respecting the 
improper conduct of a British naval 
officer in boarding several American 
merchant vessels upon Lake Erie 
and told him I should send him 
copies of the papers. 


He said he wished me in the note 
to express the fullest conviction that 
this government will disapprove of 
every such proceeding on the part of 
their officers and will take every 
proper measure to suppress them. I 
replied that that was the light in 
which the affair was viewed in my 
instructions. The American Govern- 


5. Ibid., p. 164. 


ment was fully persuaded that the 
conduct of this officer would be dis- 
avowed. But Lord Castlereagh pro- 
fessed not to have heard of this 
transaction before, which I can 
scarcely believe for it has been in the 
newspapers here, and an advertise- 
ment from the Admiralty for trans- 
ports to carry five thousand two hun- 
dred tons of ordnance stores to 
Canada, happening to be published 
about the same time gave an alarm 
of war and occasioned a depression 
in the funds of at least one per cent.° 


On their side the British were noticing 
construction of vessels and ports by the 
Americans, as well as Indian difficulties 
caused by treaty barriers to British trad- 
ers in the United States. But none of the 
routine handling of grievances inter- 
fered with the course of negotiations. 
Information on naval strength was ex- 
changed under the promises given. 
President and Mrs. Madison entertained 
Bagot and his wife in Virginia for several 
days, and Governor Cass had to be re- 
strained from belligerent talk as a result 
of some controversies in the Detroit 
neighborhood. The settling of details by 
slow officials and slower mail struck a 
spark of impatience from Monroe, but 
the spark lighted on the green earth of 
peaceful good will. 


The British Cabinet finally assembled 
and came to the Great Lakes proposal, 
and late in April of 1817 Bagot had his 
instructions to proceed. Monroe was 
President. Adams was to be Secretary 
of State, and Richard Rush, former At- 
torney-General, was to act as Secretary 
of State until Adams could return from 
England. In a few days, on April 28, 
Bagot’s formal note of agreement passed 
to Rush, who sent him its duplicate on 
April 29. Bagot reported the final step 
of the negotiation thus: 


Mr. Rush assured me that the 
views of the American Government 


6. Ibid., p. 171. 
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A detail of lithograph showing Perry’s flagship, The Lawrence, War of 1812 


Engraved by C. Murray from drawing by Sully and Kearny. 
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had undergone no change upon this 
subject, and that he was persuaded 
that the President would receive 
with great satisfaction the com- 
munication that I had been com- 
manded to make. 


I observed that the only point 
which would remain for us to ar- 
range was the period at which the 
Engagement should become void 
after notice being given by either 
party of a desire to annul it; I re- 
quested that he would ask the Presi- 
dent what was the period he had 
originally contemplated. 


On the following day Mr. Rush 
informed me that the President had 
suggested a period of either 3 or 6 
months whichever I might prefer. I 
stated that the principle of equality 
which characterized the whole 
measure, seemed to require that up- 
on the Expiration of the Engage- 
ment neither Party should be found 
in possession of any positive As- 
cendency, to effect which, it would 
be necessary that in event of the 
United States choosing to annul the 
Engagement, Great Britain should 
have the Opportunity of counter- 
vailing many of those advantages 
which the Government of the 
United States would derive from 
the proximity of all their Naval 
means, and that I should therefore 
prefer the longer period. 


Mr. Rush acknowledged the fair- 
ness of this reasoning, and the 
agreement has accordingly been 

made binding till the Expiration of 


7. Ibid., p. 180. 


During this period the size of vessels was 
given in tons. This meant the cubic feet of 
storage or carrying capacity rather than the 
weight of the ship. A ton of freight was the 
amount which would fill forty cubic feet in 
the hold. Various formulae were used to de- 
termine the tonnage of a vessel most of which 
were related to length and breadth. 


An eighteen pound cannon had an inside 
diameter of 5.3 inches, slightly over ten feet 
long, weighed nearly 5,000 pounds, and fired 


6 Months after the stipulated No- 
tice shall have been given. 


The heart of the agreement, identical 
with the language of the notes, reads in 
the President’s Proclamation of April 30, 
1818: 


The naval force to be maintained 
upon the American Lakes by his 
Majesty and the Government of the 
United States shall be henceforth 
confined to the following vessels on 
each side: that is— 


On Lake Ontario to one vessel not 
exceeding one hundred tons burthen 
and armed with one eighteen pound 
cannon. 


On the Upper Lakes to two ves- 
sels not exceeding like burden each 
and armed with like force. 


On the waters of Lake Champlain 
to one vessel not exceeding like bur- 
den and armed with like force. 


All other armed vessels on these 
Lakes shall be forthwith dismantled, 
and no other vessels of war shall be 
there built or armed. 


If either party should be desirous 
of annulling this stipulation, and 
should give Saotice to that effect to 
the other party, it shall cease to be 
binding after the expiration of six 
months from the date of such notice. 

The naval force so to be limited 
shall be restricted to such services as 
will, in no respect, interfere with the 
proper duties of the armed vessels 
of the other party.* 


8. Ibid., pp. 182-183. 


a round shot weighing eighteen pounds. It had 
a usual range of 800 yards. For further details 
see The Battle of Lake Erie, by Robert J. 
Dodge (1967). 


The Union, a single decked, two masted 
hermaphrodite brig, built in 1818 at Danbury, 
Ohio, was 67 feet long by 22 feet 10 inches 
wide, with a capacity of 96 tons, and was with- 
in the prescribed limits though not one of the 
ships. 
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The Bridge and the Wall 


By Marvin A. Rapp 


... Peter Fechter was dead. To mark 
the barren spot where he died was only 
a picture — a picture of Peter dying. I 
looked long at the picture. About it 
were banks of fresh flowers; behind them 
a cross garlanded in black; and behind 
the cross, the wall, where Peter died 
only a few feet from freedom. 


Peter and his friend had suddenly 
made a dash for the wall and for free- 
dom. His friend made it. Peter did not. 
The Communist police of East Berlin 
started shooting as he climbed the wall. 
He made the top in a hail of shot. For 
a precious moment he was free. In 
that moment he looked back on the Com- 
munist world and forward into the free 
world. But in that moment the Com- 
munist bullets cut him down. He fell 
back behind the wall mortally wounded. 


I know very little about Peter Fechter 
except that he died because he wanted 
to be free. He probably never heard or 
knew the words of America’s freedom 
fighter, Patrick Henry. He probably 
never even knew who Patrick Henry was. 
How could he? Most East Germans have 
never known freedom, only dictatorship. 
They have been ruled by the iron hands 
of Hitler, Stalin, and Khrushchev, with- 
out a moment of freedom. Still for some 
reason Peter wanted to be free. In those 
last moments of his life, Peter lived out 
the full meaning of Patrick Henry’s 
ringing words, “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” He paid the full price for 
his moment of freedom. The life Patrick 
Henry lived helped give the world the 
freedom for which all Peter Fechters 
have died wherever and whenever peo- 
ple yearned to be free. 
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I was in East Berlin the dark sullen 
day they buried young Peter Fechter. I 
thought of all who fought and died for 
freedom. I now added his name to that 
noble list. But at the cemetery behind 
the wall there were no words of praise 
for him. There were no words of com- 
fort for his mother, for his brothers or 
sisters or his friends. There were only 
ugly words of damnation and blame for 
all of them, uttered by the official Com- 
munist speaker appointed for the cere- 
mony. They buried Peter Fechter that 
day behind the wall in East Berlin. But 
they did not bury freedom. 


In East Berlin that day I searched for 
the meaning of this death at the wall — 
the meaning beyond the tragic loss of a 
life. Coming back to me again and again 
were the simple honest words of Robert 
Frost. Little did I know then that with- 
in that very week, the first anniversary of 
the building of the wall, Frost would be 
taunting the Communists in Russia with 
his poem, “Mending Wall.” 


Before I built a wall I'd ask to know 

What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offense. 

Something there is that doesn’t love a 
wall, 

That wants it down. 


This was certainly the deeper meaning 
beyond the physical fact of the wall it- 
self. I stood there and looked at it hard. 
Then slowly I followed it first on the 
East and then on the West as it snaked 
its crooked way through the city like the 
ugly thing it is. 


This wall, this ugly thing that 
turns through streets and _boule- 


vards into blind alleys; that lines 
the banks of running streams and 
dams the side against the flow of 
people and of things; that blocks 
the rail lines and turns the stations 
into hollow places echoing empti- 
ness; that seals off doors of a church 
and leaves it reaching up toward 
heaven above the wall silently with- 
out the voices or prayers; that walls 
up windows of buildings and turns 


them into useless and unseeing 
things. There it was in front of me, 


the wall, an ugly thing to behold. 


How much like a wall is Communism. 
A wall divides people. It keeps people 
one from the other. The wall does not 
divide Berlin alone, it divides the world. 
A wall is a solid thing that casts dark 
shadows and keeps the sunlight from the 
land. It stops men from learning, from 
talking, from trading, from living  to- 
gether. It breeds fear and ignorance and 
hatred. It can breed war. A wall, like 
communism, is anti-human, anti-social, 
anti-intellectual, anti-democratic. It is 
the symbol of death and darkness; the 
symbol of Communism. 


There I stood looking at the ugly, 
crudely built wall. It was a wall of cin- 
der block and stone and brick, topped 
with broken glass and barbed wire . . . 
If the wall is the symbol of the new dark 
ages, what pray is the symbol of the 
West, of Democracy, of light, and of the 
future? As I stood there in front of the 

wall it came to me. Connecting the 
shores of the Niagara River there is a 
bridge. This bridge gracefully arches 
itself over the rushing Niagara River that 
divides America and Canada... . 


Truly, I thought to myself, this Peace 
Bridge and all bridges are symbols of the 
West. For a bridge is a beautiful thing 
that flies straight and true from shore to 
shore; that turns blind streets and alleys 
into open thoroughfares and thruways; 
that opens the shores of streams and 


rivers to the flow of people and things; 
that arches gracefully toward heaven. It 
is a spiritual thing, held lightly between 
heaven and earth. 


This bridge, called Peace, I thought, is 
a beautiful thing. It unites people. A 
bridge helps people to see one another, 
to talk to one another, to touch one an- 
other. It makes it easy for people and 
things to move back and forth; for 
people to learn, to talk, to trade, to live 
together. This bridge called Peace is 
like Democracy. It is human, intellec- 
tual, social, cultural. It is the symbol of 
life and the light of America and of 
Democracy. 


What a difference there is between a 
wall and a bridge! 


Let us tear down the walls and build 
bridges between the hearts of man as 
we have done between the peoples of 
Canada and the United States. 


One hundred and fifty years ago 
Canada and the United States reached 
an understanding out of which a lasting 
peace has been built. The Rush-Bagot 
Agreement of 1817 made peace possible. 
A symbol of that peace is the Peace 
Bridge spanning the upper Niagara 
River: While at first with the Rush- 
Bagot understanding it was, as Colonel 
C. P. Stacey says in his article herein 
published, “the letter” “not the spirit 

. that mattered.” What really matters 
is that no longer are major naval arma- 
ments on the Great Lakes a concern to 
either country. Because the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement has prevented large scale 
naval competition on the lakes and riv- 
ers, the periods of tension between the 
United States and Canada during the last 
50 years have been decisively reduced. 
Both nations have turned most of their 
national attention to the ras ne of 
their wilderness west. Rush-Ba got 
helped to release the energies of both 
countries for national development. In 
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1871, in the spirit of Rush-Bagot, land 
disarmament also became a fact. From 
that time on, the 3000-mile border sep- 
arating Canada and the United States 
has become a boundary without bullets, 
a boundary without bayonets. Today, no 
hostile cannons, no hostile battleships, 
no hostile forts face each other across 
the border of these two countries. Rush- 
Bagot has become a symbol of interna- 
tional understanding. 
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Sir Angus Fletcher, for many years the 
British Consul who made his home on the 
Niagara Frontier, said, referring to Rush- 
Bagot and the peace that followed, “We 
here on the Niagara Frontier have won 
a local victory over war.” That is the 
difference between the wall and the 
bridge. Let us hope that the symbol of 
the Peace Bridge and the spirit of Rush- 
Bagot will one day show the world the 
way to a lasting peace. 
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symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well as for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
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The 


Protestant Home For 


Unprotected Children: 1916-1952 


by Eva H. Truesdale 


One day a frantic father appealed to 
one of his neighbors to help him find 
a place where he could have his little 
family of children cared for until such 
time as he could again give them a reg- 
ular home. The mother had left him 
and he had no one to care for the fam- 
ily and after absenting himself two or 
three days from work, trying to place 
the children in some institution and hay- 
ing failed to find a place willing to ac- 
cept the children without several days 
of investigating and physical examina- 
tions, he made his desperate appeal to 
this neighbor. After she had also spent 
considerable time trying to find a home 
for the children, without any results, 
she pledged herself that there would be 
a place for just such cases even if she 
had to start a home in her attic. This 
was the beginning of our movement 
toward starting a children’s home. 


Early in 1916, the Protestant Home 
had its humble beginning when a little 
band of earnest Christian women were 
made to realize the crying need for a 
home where unprotected children (those 
whose mothers were in a hospital and 
who had to be cared for while the father 
earned the family livelihood, or those 
whose fathers were in jail, or those 
whose fathers or mothers had deserted 
them, and those other countless little 
ones who were being raised in dire poy- 
erty and amid distressing home environ- 
ments), would be given home training, 
education, and Christian influence, and 
prepared for the beginning of their 
careers. 


This band of women met one evening 
in Emmanuel Baptist Church and 17 of 
them were chosen to form a Board of 


Directors and make such a home pos- 
sible. These directors met weekly for 
nearly a year at the members’ homes, 
and it may be hard to believe from the 
appearance of the Home today, that each 
time we took up a collection to cover 
postage. 


We considered various properties in 
different sections of the city and at last 
the Letchworth mansion at 605 Niagara 
Street on the spot where a portion of 
this present building stands, was de- 
cided upon. Without a cent of money, 
but with faith in God that if such a 
home were needed it would prosper, the 
property was purchased at a cost ot 
$14,500. Open house was held evenings 
for two weeks; one was church, the other 
fraternal week. At the end of two weeks 
$5,000 had been raised to pay on the 
purchase price. 


In January 1917 the home was incor- 
porated for the reception of neglected 
and unprotected children and for their 
proper maintenance and education. It 
was with some degree of fear that the 
17 directors signed their names to the 
incorporation papers. 


Before starting to occupy the building 
as a home, many board meetings were 
held in what had been the kitchen of 
this building, the members sitting on 
empty orange crates and other impro- 
vised chairs. 


The next step was to secure a Super- 
intendent. One of the directors (Mrs. 
Van Norman) offered her services for 
one year without any salary. Churches, 
Lodges, WCTU, and other organizations 
furnished the rooms, so on March 12, 
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1917, our first inmate, a twelve-day-old 
baby girl (Grace) was admitted to the 
Home; she was accompanied by her 
mother who stayed in the Home for sev- 
eral months and helped care for the 
other little unfortunates who were 
brought in. Our baby Grace grew up 
to become a nurse and now is the mother 
of two children and, together with her 
husband, manages a nursing home in 
Buffalo. 


A few cases will make clear the reason 
for our concern. Charles, eleven years 
old, and his brother, Donald, nine, were 
admitted next. Their mother had passed 
to the higher life, and their father was 
an alcoholic and unfit at that time to care 
for them. About the same time little 
Lester, one year old, and his brother, 
Robert, three, were abandoned by their 
mother one morning in March soon after 
the father had left for his work, and 
upon his return at night, he found the 
babies sobbing and starving in a fireless 
home. Someone told him about the 
Protestant Home, and that night two 
sick little brothers found warmth, food, 
and love in a new home. Five children 
were next committed by a Judge in Or- 
leans County. The mother was dead, 
the father in jail, it was cold weather, 
and the bodies of these five children 
were covered by a total of nine gar- 
ments. They were bare-footed and had 
worn no shoes or socks for five months. 
From another county came six children 
of one family. They had been attending 
district school, and day after day the 
lunch brought by these children con- 
sisted of dry bread and uncooked meat 
bones. The only support of this family 
was what the grandfather could earn. 


Even in view of this great need, strong 
opposition was brought to bear to hinder 
the success of this undertaking. Our own 
Chamber of Commerce withheld its en- 
dorsement for over a year (just when we 
needed it most), our own ministers were 
slow to come to our help, and some of 
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the foremost workers and heads of 
charity work in the city told us the 
Home was not needed, and that a move- 
ment would be started to put it out of 
business. Our President, Mrs. Shaffer, 
expressed the voice of the Board when 
she faced the opposing forces and told 
them the Protestant Home was here to 
stay and would still stand when some 
of them were dead and gone. Her 
prophecy has been fulfilled. 


At the end of a year, the Home was 
crowded, applications were on file where 
worthy cases were in need of help, and 
again without money, the adjoining prop- 
erty on the corner of Jersey Street known 
as the Hughes home, was purchased at 
a cost of $19,000. In 1922 these two 
buildings were connected with an ad- 
ministration building, and the Erie Coun- 
ty Bank loaned us the money with which 
to build and took a blanket mortgage on 
the whole property for $50,000. In the 
meantime, the Hurley house on Prospect 
adjoining this was purchased for $14,- 
000. In 1928 the Hughes’ building was 
demolished and was replaced by the 
present modern building containing dor- 
mitories, play rooms, fully equipped 
laundry, and others. 


During this time an Advisory Board 
of men was formed, one from each de- 
nomination. Dr. Myrtle Hoag, one of 
the Directors, had charge of a medical 
staff for many years, and through her 
efforts the doctors gave their services 
gratis which meant a savings of thou- 
sands of dollars. 


In the very early life of the Home, 
Mrs. Edith Kamann, one of the Direc- 
tors, formed a society called the Church 
Co-operating Committee, now better 
known as the Protestant Home Federa- 
tion. At that time this society had prob- 
ably 25 members, now their membership 
is well over 1,000. The Protestant Home 
Sewing Circle, the Junior Board, the Ni- 
agara Falls Auxiliary, the Loyal Work- 


ers, and later a Business & Professional 
Women’s Society were formed to work 
exclusively for the Home. Today, these 
six groups, together with the Advisory 
Board, are the vertebrae of the Home’s 
backbone. 


In looking over the first yearly report 
made to the State Board of Charities, I 
find the value of our real estate was 
$15,000. Today, our valuation is % of a 
million dollars. 


From March 1917, when our first baby 
came to our door, to date we have cared 
for 3,859 children. Can you imagine one 
person mothering such a family? Well, 
for over thirty years, Miss Mallory has 
done just that, and her pride is ours 
when we think of what this Home has 
produced under her leadership. In 1944, 
we had 194 names of former boys and 
girls on our service roll, with 9 gold 
stars. We have sent one boy and one 
girl as missionaries. One of our girls 
was entertained in Hollywood, together 
with her Supervisor, for one week by 
actress Linda Ware, who when a child, 
was reared in a Home such as this. Last 
year one of our boys was chosen to take 
a Mediterranean cruise with boys from 
all over the country. This six-week trip 
costing $1,000 was paid for by a friend of 
the Home who had watched Dan in his 
school work, as well as his work in a 
downtown drug store after school. Then 
another one of our boys was signed by 
the New York Yankees. 


Back as early as 1940 we began hop- 
ing some day we might have a recrea- 
tion room. In 1946 we signed a contract 
for a financial campaign and purchased 
the Hart property adjoining our build- 
ing, and through the wonderful leader- 
ship of Frank Smith, Jr. as Chairman, 
we now have this beautiful building, a 
realization of our dreams of years ago. 
In the interim between the close of the 
drive and the beginning of the tearing 
down process of two of our buildings, 


we allowed several families of deserving 
people who could not find homes, to use 
our buildings, free of rent. 


On June 28, 1950, the cornerstone of 
this building was laid, and in May 1951 
it was dedicated. All mortgages having 
been paid up, we again placed one with 
the Erie County Bank for $75,000 at 4% 
interest. This is a ten-year mortgage, 
and every three months $1,000 and 
interest have to be met. Add this to 
salaries of employees which is over 
$2,500 a month, tremendous milk bills 
of $600, and some months in the winter 
from $800 to $1,200 for oil, to say noth- 
ing of the extreme cost of food and cloth- 
ing, and one realizes that the operation 
is now a sizeable business. 


Then at the end of 1951 troubles de- 
scended upon us as a Board and Home: 
Mrs. Risley who has been well-termed 
“the window of the Home” for her 
wonderful work through the years, was 
stricken with a very serious illness; at 
the same time, Mrs. Carpenter, one of 
the three remaining original Board mem- 
bers, fell on her way here to a meeting 
and broke her hip, and Mrs. McClelland, 
another earnest worker, suffered a stroke. 
Our very efficient cook had a heart at- 
tack and passed away suddenly, and 
Mac, the engineer for many years, was 
confined in the hospital for several 
weeks. This all happened in the latter 
part of December. But now with a re- 
organization of the Board, together with 
the addition of several new faces, things 
look brighter, and the sun is shining once 
more. 


I realize that this has been a rather 
lengthy history but just before closing, 
I wish to pay tribute to just a few of the 
members who have passed on who did 
so much to bring the Home to what it 
is today. Judge George, Judge of Chil- 
dren’s Court, who was a great booster of 
the Home; H. Edson Webster who gave 
us all our legal services for over 20 years; 
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Mrs. Mings, Mrs. Schlieder, Mrs. Hul- 
burd, and my own dear mother, Mrs. 
Thompson. And still with us, Charles 
Joyce and Joseph Sanders, members of 
the Advisory Board of long ago. I had 
better stop now as I never can name 
them all, and I would not want to over- 
look or slight anyone, but I must give 
credit where credit it due, and I feel 
the staff and every worker in this Home 
have been spokes in the wheel around 
Miss Mallory as the hub. 


And now to the Board of Directors, 


The 


Real Estate Business in 


as Mrs. Shaffer, our President for thirty- 
five years, hands over her gavel of au- 
thority to her successor, and your humble 
secretary for over thirty-six years passes 
the books on to her successor, we feel 
we have earned a much needed rest, and 
we both wish to bequeath to the Home 
and co-operating organizations, this copy | 
of the history of the Home and our best 
wishes for the years to come, and may | 
the word, “FAITH”, as adopted years 
ago by the first Board, stand forth over 
our door in illuminated letters. 


Buffalo: 


Development of a Formal Organization 


By Charles M. Barresi 


While the present Buffalo Real Estate 
Board was officially organized in 1904, 
its history begins with the organization 
of the Buffalo Real Estate Board and 
Brokers Board, Limited on January 23, 
1885.1. The Board was later incorporated 
on January 18, 1887.’ 


1. Much of the background on the history of 
the Buffalo Real Estate Board was obtained 
through personal interviews with present and 
past executives and staff. Notable among these 
informants was the late Fenton M. Parke, 
“dean” of Buffalo real estate brokers. Mr. 
Parke was president of the Board for three 
years from 1906 to 1909 and one of its found- 
ers and guiding forces during its entire exist- 
ence. 


Among other informants from the Greater 
Buffalo Board of Realtors, Inc. were included: 
John C. Donovan, Executive Vice President; 
James A. Ader, Assistant Executive Vice Presi- 
dent; past president, Thomas B. Barone; and 
former members of the Board of Directors, 
John W. Baird, Earle B. Daum, and Charles 
C. Scialfo. 


Corroborating evidence, as well as additional 
information, was obtained from Pearl Janet 
Davies, Real Estate in American History 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1958). 
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The growth of the real estate business 
in Buffalo was accompanied not only by 
an increase in the number of full time 
real estate brokers, but also by the need 
for co-operation and exchange of infor- 
mation among them.’ The Buffalo Real 
Estate Board was formed to meet these 


2. Constitution and By-Laws of the Buffalo 
Real Estate and Broker’s Board, 1885 (Buffalo, 
New York: Times Print, 1885); By-Laws of 
the Real Estate and Broker’s Board, Limited, 
Buffalo, New York, 1887 (Buffalo, New York, 
C. E. Brinkworth, 1887). 


3. In order to facilitate the latter goal a 
monthly publication, the Buffalo Real Estate 
News, first appeared on June 16, 1890. George 
M. Bailey was the editor and R. H. Parsons 
was the business manager. The paper was 
published at No. 7 Hutchinson Building and 
declared itself as, “a conservative periodical 
publication devoted to advancing the city’s 
real estate and building interests, as well as 
the general business climate.” 


With publication of Vol. I, No. I (Decem- 
ber, 1890) Mr. Parsons had left the firm and 
Mr. Bailey was the editor and sole proprietor. 
The name of the periodical was changed to the 
Real Estate and Building News. On page two 


requirements. This organization, al- 
though not the first real estate brokers 
group to be formed in the United States, 
was among the earliest of the formal 
organizations on record.* 


By the early 1900's this corporation 
had over sixty active member-share- 
holders. Their investment in the Board 
gave additional strength to their bonds 
of common interest and mutual benefit. 
This early group became a _ principal 
force in community activities and in 
1895, at the height of their activity, they 
constructed a real estate exchange at 210 
Pearl Street, the present home of the 
Erie County Welfare Department. This 
ten-story office building was completely 
financed and built by the Board; it was 
the first such center for organized real 
estate activities in the country. Shortly 
before the completion of the building 
the country was struck by a general 
economic depression. In the resulting 
panic the Board lost their new “home” 
and the organization began to decline 
and was soon disbanded. 


The general collapse of the economy 
scuttled the first attempt to establish a 
national real estate brokers organization. 


of that issue there appeared a list of the offi- 
cers of the Real Estate and Brokers Board 
(organized, 1885; incorporated, 1887). In the 
next issue there also appeared a list of the 
officers of the Builders Association Exchange 
(organized, 1867; incorporated, 1888). These 
listings continued in each issue. 

In the February 1891 issue Mr. Bailey an- 
nounced his resignation to take a job in Indi- 
ana and Sidney G. Sherwood, a local news- 
paperman, took over as editor and proprietor. 
Later, in October 1891, notice was given that 
the publication would become a weekly and 
the name was changed to the Real Estate and 
Financial News. Its features were expanded to 
include a list of all real estate transactions and 
who made them, as well as financial and 
business columns, “the object being to cover 
allied fields in a much more comprehensive 
manner.” 


The Buffalo and Erie County Public Li- 
brary holding ends with Vol. III, No. 18, 
dated January 18, 1892. There is no mention 
in this issue that would indicate a reason for 
cessation of the publication or that this was 
the final issue. The Buffalo City Directory 
does not list the publication after 1892. 


In 1892, after several years of ground- 
work the first national convention of real 
estate brokers had been held in Buffalo. 
Attended by real estate men from all 
over the country, plans were made to 
establish a national association of real 
estate brokers. It was agreed that a 
meeting would be held in St. Paul the 
following year. When the time drew 
near for the meeting the St. Paul brok- 
ers had to withdraw their invitation be- 
cause of pressures brought on by the 
financial crisis that soon led the real 
estate brokers to abandon plans for a 
national association for the time being. 


In 1904, after more than a decade of 
independent activity, seven Buffalo real 
estate brokers met and formed the Buf- 
falo Real Estate Association as a branch 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce.® 
This group was in reality a reorganiza- 
tion of the members of the earlier Real 
Estate and Brokers Board under a differ- 
ent name and structure. The affiliation 
with the Chamber of Commerce proved 
to be advantageous and the Real Estate 
Association grew in size and influence. 


The Buffalo Association joined the 
newly formed New York State Associa- 


4. Herbert U. Nelson, The Administration of 
Real Estate Boards (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925), p. 1; Everett C. Hughes, “A 
Study of a Secular Institution: The Chicago 
Real Estate Board”, (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, University of Chicago, 1928), pp. 
41-44. Nelson notes that the history of real 
estate boards covers only approximately fifty 
years, thereby dating their appearance to circa 
1875. Hughes cites the earliest attempts of 
Chicago real estate brokers to organize in 
1853 with reorganization coming in 1865 and 
finally resulting in the Chicago Real Estate 
Board’s being chartered in 1883. 


5. Annual Report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Buffalo, 1903 (Buffalo, New York: 
Chamber of Commerce, 1904), p. 19. The Real 
Estate Committee for 1904 consisted of: George 
S. Metcalf, William T. Atwater, R. W. Goode, 
Charles C. Grein, T. J. Overturf, Fenton M. 
Parke, and Seymour P. White. 

Part of the Committee report of the annual 
meeting held on January 13, 1904, reads as 
follows: “It is to be deplored that in a city 
the size of Buffalo there is not an organization 
of the citizens engaged in the business of sell- 
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tion of Real Estate Boards in 1905. The 
appearance of this state group heralded 
a renewed interest in the organization of 
the real estate business. Three years 
later the movement to establish a na- 
tional association was revived and in 
1908 the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards (NAREB) was formed. 
During the same year the Buffalo group 
became a member board of the National 
Association and the Buffalo Real Estate 
Board was born. 


Under its new structure the Board 
grew in size and power in the com- 
munity. Guided by principles set down 
by the NAREB the Buffalo Board began 
to be active in community affairs, legis- 
lation, taxation, and other matters con- 
cerning property ownership. Out of their 
efforts to regulate the real estate busi- 
ness came the adoption of a uniform 
sales contract and a standardization of 
commission rates. They concerned them- 
selves with legislation affecting the real 
estate market on local, state and national 
levels. In the early 1920's along with 
other boards in the State they succeeded 
in obtaining legislation requiring the 
licensing of real estate brokers. The 
Board was one of the leading proponents 


ing, buying and renting real estate. The com- 
mittee has had this subject under considera- 
tion, and its suggestion for such an organiza- 
tion was received with favor generally, and it 
is to be hoped that in the very near future 
such an organization may be formed within 
the Chamber of Commerce. The benefits of 
such an organization are manifold, and would 
certainly tend to create not only a more co- 
operative spirit among those engaged in the 
business, but secure to those who are members 
of such an organization a standing with owners 
of property which otherwise could not be ob- 
tained.” 


Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Buffalo, 1904 (Buffalo, New York: Chamber 
of Commerce, 1905), p. 24. At the annual 
meeting held on January 11, 1905, Howard 
Winship, Chairman of the Real Estate Associa- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce said, “The 
organization of the Real Estate Association of 
the Chamber of Commerce is due to the Real 
Estate Committee [of 1904]. The organization 
thus formed should be the means of accom- 
plishing much good for the real estate interests 
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m urging the City to adopt a zoning — 
ordinance. | 


In 1928, the Board inaugurated the 
Buffalo Better Homes Exhibition, an 
annual exhibition of homes, home fur- 
nishings, and building materials, now 
regarded by many members as one of 
the highlights of the Board’s activities 
each year. While the Better Homes 
Show, as it is known today, attempts to 
create interest in homes and home own- 
ing, the Board also concerns itself with 
general neighborhood conservation.* In 
combatting housing blight the Board 
took a leading part in urging the City 
to adopt the present Minimum Housing 
Code. Its continued concern with legis- 
lation, typical of real estate boards, has 
been to guard real estate interests, par- 
ticularly in relation to the taxing powers 
of local, state and federal governments.’ 


The Buffalo Real Estate Board in 1946 
undertook a major step in solidifying its 
position in the community by merging 
with the Niagara Frontier Builders 
Association. While the Real Estate Board 
had previously been an active and pow- 
erful organization, the merger gave it 
new strength in terms of membership, 
financial backing, and prestige. With 


represented in the Chamber of Commerce.” 


6. A specific example of the Board’s involve- 
ment in neighborhood rehabilitation was_ its 
support of the City’s pilot neighborhood con- 
servation program. When in 1958-59 the City 
of Buffalo conducted a pilot project of a mini- 
mum housing code enforcement program, the 
Builders and Realtors provided a demonstra: 
tion as to the way in which substandard dwell- 
ings could be made into attractive, modern 
homes. Two of the most dilapidated houses 
in the pilot area were purchased and member 
firms contributed labor and materials to trans- 
form them completely. See Charles M. Bar. 
resi, Neighborhood Conservation: Buffalo's 
Pilot Project, Board of Redevelopment, City of 
Buffalo, New York, 1960, p. 13. 


7. Hughes, in his study of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board notes that two of the functions 
of the Board were to protect the landlord and 
to be a watchdog of the taxpayer. He states 
that because of this middle position between 
government and the taxpayer both were forced 
to recognize and consider the Real Estate 
Board, op. cit., p. 256, et passim. 
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the amalgamation of the two groups a 
power structure was formed that cut 
across all of the related aspects of the 
real estate business. For this first time 
in the history of real estate boards a 
single organization brought together all 
the various interests in real estate: brok- 
erage, builders, bankers, appraisers, and 
property owners and managers. To this 
day the Buffalo 1 apes remains as 
the one instance of a combined realtors 


and builders group. 


Another significant event in the history 
of the Buffalo Real Estate Board is the 
adoption of a multiple listing system in 
1954. While discussion of whether to 
make the system optional or compul- 
sory was still being conducted prior to 
its adoption, a number of broker mem- 
bers formed the Suburban Real Estate 
Brokers Association of Western New 
York. The formation of this splinter 
group was a protest against what its 
founders believed would be a compul- 
sory M.L. system.* The system was sub- 
sequently adopted by the Board on an 


optional basis, but the Suburban Associa- 
tion remained in existence. In an effort 
to force the hand of the defectors, the 
Board passed an amendment stating that 
members could not belong to any or- 
ganization serving the same purpose as 
the Board that was not a member of the 
State or National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. In the face of this show- 
down the members of the suburban 
group tendered a joint resignation to the 
Board. The Suburban Association has 
since grown to more than one hundred 
members, but it has never seriously 
threatened the existence or power of the 
Board. 


In 1954 the Buffalo Real Estate Board 
changed its name to the Greater Buffalo 
Board of Realtors, Inc, The change was 
made to represent-more exactly the 
county-wide membership of the Board. 
This enlarged area of jurisdiction and 
concern has given the Board not only a 
wider membership base, but it has also 
widened its area of power, influence, and 
prestige. 


Evolution of a Lumberman-I 


edited by Ruth Hathaway Clinton 


These excerpts of letters and other 
papers of Henry P. Smith of Tonawanda 
illuminate the history of the develop- 
ment of a great lumber center. Edward 
W. Treen’s articles currently appearing 
in this magazine pursue the overall as- 
pect of the lumber trade, and here are 
some human and individual scenes that 
illustrate the general story. This initial 
selection shows how a young man of 
ambition and energy surmounted the 
obstacles of economic fluctuations in the 
1830's and then gained needed exper- 
ience to start his own business by serv- 


8. One of the charter members of the Sub- 
urban Association feels the organization would 
not have been started had the founders known 
that M.L. would be an optional system. They 


ing as assistant to another business man. 


The original papers have been pre- 
served in the family and are here edited 
with the support of Ancestry and Des- 
cendants of Henry Perkins Smith and 
Christiana (Long) Smith, a book written 
by his grand-daughter, Georgiana Hath- 
away Randall of Boonsboro, Maryland 
and published in 1958. 


Smith was born in Bolton, New York 
in 1811. His parents had originated in 
Connecticut, and moved to Niagara 


made their move on the presumption it would 
be a compulsory system and they did not want 
to be a part of it. 
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Henry P. Smith 


County during Henry's boyhood, renting 
from Judge DeVeaux a farm near Sus- 
pension Bridge, now a part of the city of 
Niagara Falls. 

When his father left for Michigan in 
about 1830 Henry stayed in Niagara 
County. It is said that he taught school 
at a brick schoolhouse on the present 
site of Niagara University. Later, he 
was in business with his brother, Daniel, 
in what could be described as a general 
store, in Tonawanda. In 1836 the fol- 
lowing letter was written by Henry to 
Daniel, proposing that they buy the 
building they occupied: 


Tonawanda, Jany 11, 1836 
Daniel Smith, Esq. 
Dear Sir 


Mr. U. Driggs has offered me the lot 
and building in which we are now doing 
business for 1280 Dolls. The lot in front 
is 16 ft and there is a chance of getting 
4 or five ft more so that if we should 
choose to enlarge at any future time 
there would be a chance. This is certinly 
[sic] the best location for doing business 


1 Benjamin Long and his family had come 
to Tonawanda in a covered wagon in 1828 
from Marietta, Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, settling on property given to his wife 
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of any place in this western part. 

The shop joining this kept by Mans- 
field has cleared more than 1000 Dolls. 
the past summer. We can do as much 
business as we choose of any kind. We 
can purchase groceries from grocery 
boats at New York prices. I consider 
this a chance for doing business such as 
is not met with every day nor every year. 
Therefore I mention it for your consid- 
eration and if you should think propper 
[sic] to engage in it I would engage 
with you on such terms as we might 
agree. 


The time of payment would be % down 
and in two annual equal payments. We 
could do near business enough in the 
first season to clear the whole. You will 
please write me your opinion on the 
subject as soon as may be. 


Very respectfully yours 
H. P. Smith 


The optimism of 1836 was followed 
closely by the Panic of 1837, which 
swept away many more firmly estab- 
lished enterprises than that of the Smith 
brothers. History records that the Ni- 
agara Frontier was particularly hard hit 
due to the many and deeply entangled 
real estate transactions of promoters in 
Buffalo, whose machinations took many 
a trusting soul down the financial drain 
with them. 

According to Mrs. Randall, it took 
until August of 1841, when the second 
federal bankruptcy law became effective, 
for Henry to straighten out his financial 
affairs. “On March 7, 1842, he was de- 
clared bankrupt and on July 9, 1842, was 
declared ‘discharged of his debts,” she 
writes. 


In spite of the deplorable state of his 
finances, and with the understandably 
dubious blessing of her father, Henry 
was married to Christiana Long, the 
daughter of Benjamin Long' and Mary 


by her father, Christian Hershey. Their log 
house, now used as a tavern, is still standing 
on the bank of the Canal. 


The home of Henry P. Smith in La- 
Salle, New York c. 1890. 


Hershey Long of Tonawanda, in May of 
1841. Henry and his bride lived in Lock- 
port after their marriage. Several of his 
brothers had settled there, and he appar- 
ently worked for one or another of them. 


The first mention of lumbering came 
in a letter to Henry at Lockport from 
a James Smith at Gainsborough (prob- 
ably Ontario), dated January 11, 1841. 
Included was a desperate plea for 
money, along with the comment, “. . . I 
am gittin some as fine pine as you ever 
saw in your life, Island logs not excepted 
[at this time, probably Grand Island]. 
A grate many of them are 3 feet through 


P. S. Smith (Henry's brother Philo for 
whom he was working) to Henry in 
Lockport, from Rochester, September 25, 
1841: 


Sir, we are in Rochester today and 
shall leave by Steam Boat this evening. 
I have purchased % Doz. Saw Mill Files 
which I send you by the packet this eve- 
ning to be left at the Lockport House. 
You will attend to it and let the boys at 


the mill have two of them. As to the 
sawyers, I had forgotten to make any 
arrangement for the 4th one. You will 
ee that by letting them saw nights 

2 of them and have the days to sleep un- 
i there should be water to run days, 
and in that case get another sawyer. 
Keep the matter regulated so that ‘the 
boys will feel satistied: and at the same 
time keep the mill running when there 
is water. If there should offer a few 
good Black Walnut Logs you had better 
take them at fair prices. I will write you 
again when we arrive at Utica. We have 
agreed for some ten thousand feet of 
walnut — we find no sale as yet for the 
oak timber. If anything important should 
occur send me a line at Utica. 


It would seem that labor problems 
were a simple matter of telling one’s 
employees what to do. The comments 
on water reflect the constant problem of 
low water at the time in the operation of 
mills in the Lockport area. 


A great portion of Henry's future was 
to depend on the years that he spent in 
Canada, where he went in 1844 to what 
was then a forest wilderness, inland of 
Port Rowan on Lake Erie. The name 
of the settlement was Walsingham, in 
Norfolk County, Ontario (then called 
Canada West). 


The exact purpose for his being there 
is not clear, but it can be surmised that 
Henru was in the employ of Luther 
Nicholls of Lockport, obviously combin- 
ing operation of a general store with 
some lumbering activity. His subordinate 
position is unmistakable in the tenor of 
the following letters from Mr. Nicholls, 
the first dated December 3, 1844: 


Philo starts for the wilderness tomor- 
row and I send by him $204.12 viz 148 
$ bills, 58.12 specie. I sent you by mail 
a few days since a certificate of deposit 
from one of the bank agencies at St. 
Catherines. 
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Philo thinks of buying some timber 
with me and will want some of the 
money. You must first have all you want 
and then let him have the bal. if he 
wants to use it. I think he cannot use 
much now, as it would probably be un- 
safe to advance much unless the timber 
is already sawed. I supposed by this 
time you have got into the merits of the 
case. I send by Philo 2 boxes shoes and 
the bill, which were purchased at auc- 
tion and I think cheap, altho I fear they 
cannot be sold until spring, that is the 
thick shoes. 


I want you to sell all the goods you 
can and in all cases use goods instead of 
money where you can do so even at small 
profits as we have them on hand and 
must get rid of them. If the goods I have 
got here will not sell readily I will not 
send them up. Can you sell the 6 boxes 
of boots I have here and 10 pes sheap’s 
[sic] Grey and the tea or any of it and 
is it best to send any of the goods? Do 
you want any more factory cloth? I shall 
send the clocks at any rate and try them. 
The knock downs you wrote about I will 
attend to, but are you sure these are as 
good as iron dogs? If you are con- 
vinced they will answer the purpose 1 
will have them made. Can’t you trade 
tea, factory boots and shoes and sheap’s 
grey wholesale for pine timber? If you 
can, do so. 


Can we get hold of a saw mill there, 
that is rent one for 3 years? How would 
a shingle machine do there? I mean the 
steam operation. Have you seen any- 
thing of that fast trotting mare? I want 
to get her if she can go a mile inside of 
3 minutes. I shall probably be up to see 
you in the course of the winter. 


We have not much new here. The Ex. 
Bk. has changed hands. It is now owned 
by G. W. Rogers, Wm. Brown, Henry 
Hancy, [?] J. B. Mead and myself. 
Hancy is Pres. and Bill Rogers Cash. We 
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think it 1s now vue of the best banks in 
the state. 


I send you some newspapers by Philo 
and will send them weekly hereafter. I 
want you to see how the Certif. goes so 
that I can make use of that chanel [sic] 
to send you funds if necessary. 


Can you buy any furs there for goods? 
I believe there is a duty upon them to 
bring them here of 15 per cent but they 
can be brought over without paying 
duty. As the market now is here you 
can pay 1/- per skin for muskrats, 3/- 
for minks. Otters I don’t know, fishers 
do. [ditto] I will send you a list of prices 
before the 1st of January. I can sell the 
muskrats here for 15 cts. now and they 
will probably be worth 18 cts. How 
does Buffalo skins sell? I can buy them 
here or in Buffalo if they will bring a 
good profit. 


I want you to buy all the timber you 
can on our account without reference to 
Philo. Philo and myself are in partner- 
ship but that makes no difference. Write 
as often as you have anything to com- 
municate in relation to the business. 
Give my respects to Mrs. Smith and 
Boucks family. 


Money and supplies were scarce: com- 
forts practically non-existent. Mrs. Ran- 
dall has written a detailed account of 
the Smiths’ living conditions in Upper 
Canada based on a document prepared 
by their eldest son, George P. Smith. 
He described a small log house with a 
floor of rough boards which had shrunk 
so that inch-wide cracks spread between 
them. George’s mother kept her son 
amused by giving him a hammer and 
pieces of wood from empty tea chests 
to drive through the cracks into the mud. 
“This kept me quiet and kept the snakes 
out,” he wrote. 


Mr. Nicholls’ letters to Henry con- 
tinue: 


Lockport, April 5, 1845 


Mr. H. P. Smith [sent to Port Rowan, 
nearest mail delivery to Walsingham.] 
Enclosed I send you 40$ which I do not 
because it is enough but I am rather 
short and I dare not risk much by mail; 
otherwise I would send you 100$. I sup- 
pose you want money very much and I 
will do all I can but it [is] almost im- 
possible to raise money here, and the 
notes I gave for goods have become due 
and I have had to pay them. I have to 
pay one today of 57$. I shall however 
make arrangements so that our business 
will not suffer materially, I hope, for the 
lack of money. 


The canal opens on the fifteenth and 
after that I suppose money can be had. 
I have offered to sell the Shepard house 
for 700$ cash for the sake of raising 
money and I expect to close it up at that 
in a few days. You must get along the 
best you can and use all the goods you 
can. I shall come up as soon as the 
Kent commences running and will bring 
up money enough to square all off, yet if 
this comes safe I will send you 50 or 40$ 
more as soon as I receive yr answer. 


I wrote to Gelston again yesterday 
about his purchasing 500 M feet of logs. 
I hope we may sell to him for 6$. T am 
only offered 5$ here delivered at BIk. 
Rock by James Rogers and some Albany 
man but I think he must get 6$. Don’t 
settle with Fred Bouck until I come up, 
use the money I now send to get your- 
self provisions, and let the rest wait. I 
am anxious to get a raft ready by the 
first of May if it can be done. I shall 
purchase 5 or 600 pounds chain at 5cts 
and send or bring it up. How comes on 
the lumber you have bot this winter? 
That ought to be at the Port so as to 
ship the first boats. We can get a small 
sum out of that. Make all the contracts 
you can for next summer and winter. 
We shall get along easier next yr I hope. 
The beginning of any business is always 
hardest. 


I think I should not want to make an 
arrangement [with] Ermating yet. I can 
get the logs sawed here for 18/- and take 
them from the canal and I think 2$ and 
I am confident we can raft the logs 
cheaper than the lumber, and the insur- 
ance is not more than it would be pru- 
dent to insure on the sawed lumber take 
the season through. I wish we could 
buy the logs of Hall and Mercer, but let 
them alone for awhile. I think we could 
make a few hundred dollars out of them. 


I hope you will carry out the details 
of the business economical; therein con- 
sists the clear profits, and do everything 
in the closest manner. I want to make 
all I can of it and I suppose you do not 
want to live in the woods for nothing. 
I shall stay some time and work when 
I come up. We have no news except 
what you get in the papers. 


L. H. Nicholls 


Write on recpt of this and fill up the 
sheet. 


Buffalo, August 21, 1845 


I send Cap Perry today with the chains 
and I suppose you will get them by 6 
o'clock P.M. The Minerva will start as 
soon as the wind is favorable. If I do 
not send the bal [ance] of the chains by 
her you must use her anchor chain as 
mentioned in my letter of yesterday. 
Examine every chain, bolt and nut and 
have everything made safe. The blksmith 
was absent when I was there. You must 
not delay on any a/c. I may be up Sat- 
urday night and perhaps not until Mon- 
day or Tuesday. Keep to work until I 
come. I would first single chain them 
and after the others come double them. 


I have got the other raft into Blk Rock. 
I sell 50,000 M to Root of Lockport at 
6$ and take his note at Bk. He takes 2 
booms. I shall not be able to sell the 
bal I think and shall have to saw them. 
You will have to fly about for a few days 
and do the work of 10 men. 
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Black Rock, September 20, 1845 get back first . . . Don’t delay putting 


: : the chains on a moment. I suppose 17 
The Western Trader arrived here this will do — it is all I can get. 
morning and I have given him an order 


to get 17 chains which Perry has on 

board of the Minerva at Buffalo, and I Rick. Rocke: clober ta 
suppose he will get them. Perry has to I happened to be in Buffalo when 
stop at Van Norman’s with a load of coal Capt Bantram came in but not until he 


and I suppose the Western Trader will had sent your letter to Lockport and | 
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Site of early Smith lumbering operations. 
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have not seen it. . . . He tells me you 
think there is chains enough. It is all 
there is. The weather is so bad that I 
hardly know when I shall come up after 
the raft, but I think as soon as this blow 
is over. 


Capt. Bantram lost overboard from 
4to 5 M of our timber. It slid off. I 
suppose it was piled bad and projected 


over too far. I think he must stand the 
loss and I tell him so, but I told him 1 
would write you on the subject. He 
thinks he must have 12/- per M for the 
bal and I think we shall not get it 
brought less. 


Lockport, November 18, 1845 


I have sent a box of hats, the cost 18/- 
each; you must enter them at 18$ per 
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dozen. Your things are here and I will 
send them up so they will be sure to go 
up next trip and will also then send all 
the other goods which you think we 
need. I received a letter from Toner 
saying you had made him an offer for 
lumber that he asked 4$ for sawing and 
shipping. I think you had better hire 
him to saw and do nothing but pile at 
the mill, either we to furnish logs or 
let him. 


The goods you bought here I have not 
yet taken. I found that they were not 
assigned goods but sent on here to sell 
on speculation. I told them I would 
take them at 60% and they have written 
to the person who sent them. The fact 
is they humbugged by getting up bills of 
assigned sale ete. I have got your mark- 
ing iron and have been punching up for 
the axes... . 


I think I shall come up before long. 
I am strongly inclined to put up a steam 
mill at the carrying place if I can get 
the man on the ridge to build an engine 
and put it up cheap, but I should not 
do it until Spring, and it would not in- 
terfere with buying the logs nor getting 
the boom timber as we want the long 
timber anyway. It pays better than the 


logs. 


I shall go to Hamilton and make an 
arrangement for goods the first time 
Borst goes over. Send me an account of 
all the timber you bought and shipped. 
How does our raft in the creek stand it? 
Platt has not got along with the logs and 
I have not heard from him. 


To Christiana Smith, at Port Rowan 
(Walsingham) from her sister Mary in 
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Tonawanda, January 4, 1846, with its 
unfortunately unique item of business; 

. .. There is a saw mill going up here, 
Mr. Payne is building it opposite the 
Carr house on the Canal, and some man 
from Lockport is going to build one be- 
hind our garden in the Spring. Your 
cow had a calf last Friday night and a 
beautiful one to. . . 


Your affectionate sister 


/ 

| 
Mary H. Long 
In 1846 Henry's brother Philo wrote 
to him from Lockport on July 12, saying | 
that he had not yet settled with Nicholls, 
It is probable that both brothers severed : 
their business connections with Mr, 
Nicholls at about the same time. He 
went on to say that he had settled with! 
Nicholls about the “wrecked logs,” those 
which were below Point Abino Philo was 
to take, those above the Point Nicholls 
would take. Philo had been up to en 
amine the whole affair and had arranged 
to have his logs (about 70) delivered to 
Black Rock Harbor. He objected t 
Nicholls’ demand that he pay for the use 
of bolts and chains. Throughout these 
accounts it has appeared that chains 
were scarce or expensive items, while! 
also being most essential to the business 


of rafting. 

Philo’s opinion of Nicholls at this time, 
justified or not, is reflected in this por 
tion of his letter: 


. . . Nicholls is yet blustering abou 
as usual chasing Possum up a gum tret _ 
or something similar. He will probably 
get rich enough next season out of al 
the Sub-agents in his employ in Canad: 
and elsewhere. To say the least, he will 
make it all out of someone besides me. . 


[rane 
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George Frederic Hunter 


Preliminary Inventory 
by Ruth Hathaway Clinton 


Dr. George Frederic Hunter Bartlett 
(known as G. Hunter Bartlett) was born 
in Buffalo in 1856. He showed both in 
his professional and private life an in- 
tense interest in his home state and its 
people, in his family and that of his wife 
and their contributions to the history and 
growth of Western New York. 


Both Dr. Bartlett, whose father, Dr. 
Frederic W. Bartlett, practiced medicine 
in Buffalo for forty years, and Mrs. Bart- 
lett, whose ancestors had helped to settle 
it, had ample reason for interest in this 
area as well as ready access to much of 
the documentary background relating to 
it. 


Educated at the Heathcote School in 
Buffalo, at Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale (1879), and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Medical School in 1883, 
Dr. Bartlett never practiced medicine, 
but his scientific knowledge contributed 
to his interests in photography, archi- 
tecture, and business. 


Dr. Bartlett and Alice Mary Evans 
were married the same year that he re- 
ceived his medical degree. His father- 
in-law, Charles W. Evans, convinced the 
young man that he should assist the man- 
agement and operation of the extensive 
holdings that the two Evans daughters 
would inherit, and thus a career in medi- 
cine was never fulfilled except for some 
participation in related research. 


The Evans family interests involved in 
the management of much downtown 
Buffalo property, including the Kremlin 


*Publication made possible by the Buffalo 
Foundation. 


Bartlett Papers. . 


Block, the Evans grain elevators, and 
surrounding land holdings, as well as 
large tracts in Chautauqua County. Dr. 
Bartlett was instrumental in the planning 
and development of many of these prop- 
erties. It will be shown later how Mrs. 
Bartlett’s antecedents contributed to her 
estate. 


An authority on the history of Buffalo 
and the Niagara Frontier, Dr. Bartlett 
wrote many papers published by the 
Buffalo Historical Society, the last one 
of which was entitled, “Andrew and 
Joseph Ellicott, the Plans of Washington 
City and the Village of Buffalo, and 
Some of the Persons Concerned.” This 
was published as the lead paper in the 
Buffalo Historical Society Publications, 
Volume 26, in 1922. It was Dr. Bartlett’s 
premise that both cities’ design should 
have been attributed to the brothers 
Ellicott. Considerable research into the 
original survey records of Washington, 
D.C., along with much correspondence 
with allies and detractors, consumed Dr. 
Bartlett in an effort to show that Andrew 
Ellicott, not Major L’Enfant, had drawn 
the final plans for that great city. Sim- 
ilarly, he thought that credit given to 
Paul Busti for the founding and planning 
of the city of Buffalo should have been 
given to Joseph Ellicott. The layout of 
Buffalo is similar to that of Washington 
in many respects. 


Dr. Bartlett's preoccupation with 
photography resulted in the beginning of 
the Buffalo Camera Club which was or- 
ganized at his home, 123 Park Street in 
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1888. Also, this interest, coupled with 
that of architecture, resulted in his mak- 
ing a collection of photographs of many 
Buffalo buildings, some of which are 
now in the Buffalo and Erie County Hist- 
orical Society collections. The next ar- 
ticle and inventory will be devoted to 
Dr. Bartlett's ample photographic ac- 
tivities. 


With his wife, Dr. Bartlett undertook 
the completion of the comprehensive 
History of St. Paul’s Church, 1817-1903, 
which had been almost finished by Mrs. 
Bartlett's father with her assistance. 
After Mr. Evans’ death in 1889 the Bart- 
letts completed the writing and editing 
of the large volume and saw to its pub- 
lication. Possibly a supplementary edi- 
tion was contemplated, as there are 
among their papers materials for such 
an effort extending about ten years 
beyond the published history’s publica- 
tion date. 


Dr. Bartlett was a student of his fam- 
ily ancestry and had determined that he 
was a descendant of no less than sixteen 
Mayflower passengers, including John 
Alden and Myles Standish. His records 
on the activities of these various pro- 
genitors were carefully and accurately 
documented, Letters he preserved which 
were written to the senior Dr. Bartlett 
indicate the many paths taken by his 
family. For example, letters from a 
young man writing to his brother from 
a whaling vessel in the north Pacific in 
the 1850's tell of his stops at the Sand- 
wich Islands, including the island of 
“Owyhee,” and later when he had settled 
there, using the more familiar “Haw- 
aiian Islands.” Another young man of 
this generation met his death in Cali- 
fornia “as a result of violence in a gold 
camp.” These were Dr. Bartlett's uncles, 
brothers of Dr. Bartlett, senior. 


Mrs. Bartlett, born Alice Mary Evans 
in 1858, was the daughter of Charles 
Worthington Evans and Mary Peacock 
Evans, both of whom traced their an- 
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cestry from the Ellicott and Evans fam- 
ilies who had come to Pennsylvania in 
the early 1700's from England and 
Wales. This double descent resulted in 
an unusual amount of property accruing 
to Mrs. Bartlett from the same sources. 


The story begins in Bucks County near 
Philadelphia, where Joseph Ellicott, born 
in 1730, and orphaned at nine, and Wil- 
liam Evans, born in 1730, were good 
friends and neighbors. Each married 
and produced a large family, Ellicott 
having nine children and Evans five. 
William Evans died at a premature 30 
years, whereupon Ellicott moved all five 
Evans offspring into his household and 
brought them up as his own. Interest- 
ingly, four young Ellicotts eventually 
married four of the Evans children. 


The huge family shortly moved to 
Maryland, where Joseph Ellicott and his 
brothers bought land near Baltimore and 
established a milling and mercantile 
business called Ellicott’s Mills, which 
prospered, possibly because of the many 
family members contributing their la- 
bors, but more likely because of Joseph’s 
ingenuity. He built a large house on a 
hilltop which he called “Fountainville,” 
the name reflecting his inventive system 
of procuring water from nearby hills and 
somehow directing its flow uphill and 
into the house as well as to several 
fountains in the gardens. 


This man, who died at 42, was truly a 
mechanical genius, not only for his water 
power achievements which were indeed 
precocious for the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, but also in his avocation as a clock- 
maker. He is said to have made over 
300 clocks with his sons’ help, including 
a huge one in the outside gable of his 
house for the convenience of his un- 
clocked neighbors, and a four-faced 
grandfather clock containing an orrery 
and capable of playing 24 tunes. The 
latter stood in the center of the hall at 
“Fountainville” and was for many years 
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afterward in Batavia and Lockport. It 
is still owned by a descendant of its 
maker. Joseph Ellicott, whose friends 
included Benjamin Franklin and David 
Rittenhouse, must have trained his sons 
well to follow in his progressive foot- 
steps. Three of them, Andrew, Joseph, 
and Benjamin, are well known in the 
history of western New York — Andrew. 
the eldest, going on to national attention 
in surveying the site of Washington, 
D.C., as well as many critical boundary 
lines in the new country. All three 
worked at early surveying projects in 
upper New York State even before some 
of the land was purchased by the Hol- 
land Land Company. Joseph became 
the first agent of the Holland Land Com- 
pany and Benjamin was his assistant. 


Word from the brothers about the 
many possibilities in western New York 
brought a veritable influx of Maryland 
Ellicotts and Evanses to this region in 
the early 1830's. They became pioneers 
in Buffalo’s new industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises — lake shipping, grain 
storage and milling, and of course, land 
and its uses. These brothers and sisters, 
nieces and nephews, also inherited the 
estates of Joseph and Benjamin upon 
their deaths as neither of them married. 
(Both Joseph and Benjamin were paid in 
land by their employers, resulting in their 
large holdings. ) 


Mrs. Bartlett’s father, Charles Worth- 
ington Evans, is said to have been the 
first to have conceived the idea of con- 
verting two warehouses into a grain ele- 
vator. Her mother was a niece, and heir, 
of William Peacock, the Holland Land 
Company agent at Mayville, Chautauqua 
County, who had married another Evans 
descendant and who died childless. 


Thus, on both sides did Mrs. Bartlett 
benefit from the many ancestors who 
participated in the Holland Land Com- 
pany settlement. 


Mrs. Bartlett's propensity for author- 
ship was probably inherited from her 
father, who had written the St. Paul’s 
history as well as a weighty volume trac- 
ing the genealogy of the Fox, Ellicott, 
and Evans families from 1645-1882. 
Throughout her life, in school at Miss 
Hill’s and St. Agnes’ in Albany she wrote 
voluminous diaries and prepared scrap- 
books accounting the activities of herself 
and her family, and kept these carefully 
annotated and interesting records from 
the beginning. At her death in 1936 she 
was working on a book which was to be 
the history of Delaware Avenue and its 
residents, as she knew it and as she re- 
corded conversations with others who 
knew it, past and present. Although this 
volume was never published, manuscript 
materials for its preparation are included 
in the Bartlett Collection of the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society. 


Both Dr. and Mrs. Bartlett exhibited a 
noteworthy talent for keeping intelligent 
account of their collection of family rec- 
ords and their current activities. Whether 
it be the carefully described negatives 
in Dr. Bartlett’s photographic collections 
with record of exposure times, date and 
subject, or the newspaper clippings and 
personal letters in Mrs. Bartlett’s vol- 
uminous scrapbooks, all showed their 
meticulous attention to the identification, 
in particular, the dating of the material. 
This has made an interesting collection 
of family papers one of infinitely greater 
value to history and to historians. The 
Bartletts were masterful historians them- 
selves. 
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Bartlett Preliminary Inventory and Shelf List 


Boxes 1-3. Personal Correspondence, 
1844-1924. Includes letters to and 
from Dr. Frederic W. Bartlett and 
family 1844-1877; occasional items con- 
cerning Judge William Peacock and 
Charles W. Evans 1860's and 1870's; 
to and from Dr. George F. H. Bartlett 
and family 1870’s to 1920’s. Arranged 
chronologically. 


Box 4. Personal Correspondence. Mis- 
cellaneous items, 1924-37 concerning 
Mrs. G. F. H. Bartlett manuscript 
material on bicycle tour lecture 1889 
and 1894; undated correspondence. 


Boxes 5-9. Legal and Business Papers, 
1783-1922. Includes correspondence 
and other material of and relating to 
Joseph Ellicott, David Evans, William 
Peacock, Charles W. Evans, Dr. 
George F. H. Bartlett and others, rel- 
ative to real estate holdings, Evans 
Ship Canal, Evans Elevator. Material 
includes deeds, leases, records of liti- 
gation, contracts and invoices for con- 
struction and repair, purchase, part- 
nership and patent agreements, insur- 
ance policies, wills. Arranged chrono- 
logically. 


Box 10. Checks and Certificates. 


Box 1l. Land Distribution Records, 
1827-54. Exemplified copies of peti- 
tions, suits, wills, early village of Buf- 
falo papers, Kremlin leases, rent col- 
lection statements, all relative to Elli- 
cott and Evans family real estate. 
Arranged chronologically. 


Box 12. Legal Correspondence, 1841- 
1906. Considerable early correspond- 
ence to and from Junius A. Smith; 
later items concern guardianships, land 
negotiations. 


Box 13. Bank Records, 1844-82. Bank 
books, receipt books, checkbook stubs 
of Charles W. Evans; a few also of 
William Peacock. 
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Boxes 14, 18, 19. Miscellaneous Papers. 


Printed and processed materials of Dr. _ 
Bartlett including checkbook stubs; | 


address books; copy of Register of the 
Shipping of the Lakes and River St. 
Lawrence, 1864 compiled by Thomas, 
wills, financial records, school and 
theater programs and posters, certifi- 
cates, and awards. 


Boxes 15-17. Societies, including Buffalo 
Camera Club var. d. Printed matter: 
circulars, meeting notices, membership 
applications, in national and _ local 
patriotic and social organizations. Ar- 
ranged by Society and thereunder 
sometimes chronologically. 


Box 20. Yale Publications 1910-23. 


Box 21. Newsclippings. Early 20th 
Century. Collection includes current 
(early 20th century) accounts of social 
and historical reference to the Bartlett 
family and its ancestors (Evans, Elli- 
cott, Peacock.) Unarranged. 


Box 22. Ozone Machine, date? Speci- 
fications, drawings, patents and patent 
search data, concerning invention by 
Dr. Frederic W. Bartlett of an ozone 
machine. Letters Patent for other of 
his inventions concerned with building 
materials and paving. 


Box 23. Joseph Ellicott Papers and 
Wills, 1779-1840. Manuscript and 
documentary material for article, “An- 
drew and Joseph Ellicott”, by Dr. G. 
Hunter Bartlett lead article in Vol. 26 
of Publications of the Buffalo Histori- 
cal Society, 1922. Elements of con- 
troversy as to whether Joseph Ellicott 
or Paul Busti made the original sur- 
vey of Buffalo. 


Joseph Ellicott-Paul Busti account 
books 1800-1815; will of Joseph Elli- 
cott. Arranged chronologically. 


Box 24. Indentures 1753-1854. Manu- 
script deeds to properties of the Elli- 
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cott family in Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland and Western New York. 
Arranged chronologically. 

Box 25. Holland Land Company (1747- 
1863). Manuscript deeds, reports, tax 
lists, correspondence, maps, legal tran- 
scripts concerning Holland Land Com- 
pany, interspersed with occasional 
Ellicott family records regarding their 
Maryland holdings on the Patapsco 
River. 

Box 26. Evans Family Papers and Legal 
Documents 1789-1849. Legal and fin- 
ancial papers chiefly concerning David 
E. Evans’ transactions. 

Box 27. Genealogies. Journals, letters, 
genealogical charts, printed matter, 
Bartlett, Ellicott and Evans families 
and their forebears. 

Boxes 28-32. St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
1817-1917. Background material for 
“History of St. Paul’s Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y.”, by Charles W. Evans, edited 
and supplemented by Alice M. Evans 
Bartlett and G. Hunter Bartlett. In- 
cludes notes, manuscripts and proofs, 
church records, deeds, newsclippings, 
and other material. , 

Boxes 33-35. Bound Volumes. 

1. Handwritten or Scrapbooks 

a Alice Mary Evans (Bartlett) 
Place Book (Diary) 1874. 

b Alice Mary Evans (Bartlett) 
Place Book (Diary) 1876. 
(1876 copy unfinished; used as 
inventory of books at 1083 Dela- 
ware Ave. in 1892) 

ce Partition Suit of William and 
Alice Peacock vs. Benjamin Ways 
and others, of the Real Estate of 
Ann Evans, 1852. 

d Records of Photographic Ex- 
posures, 1899-1905, G. Hunter 
Bartlett. 

e Waste Book (Account book) 
1805-1819. 

f Account Book of Dr. Frederic 
W. Bartlett 1875-1877. 

g Listing of Books, 1885. 

h Copy of Joseph Ellicott’s Journal 
1766-67; newspaper article, 1906, 
on William Peacock. 


i Extracts from “Memo” articles, 
Buffalo Sunday Courier Vol. I 
1875-1885, Vol. II 1885-1888 
(also has notes on Tonawanda in 
back). 

j Diary and Account book 1871- 
1917. 

k Journal of Trip to Massachusetts, 
1903. 

1 Fox Family Scrapbook. 

m Scrapbook, Vol. I, 1922. 

n Scrapbook, Local, Vol. 31, Let- 
ters etc. “Delaware Avenue” 
Manuscript. 

o Scrapbook, Architectural details 
of building interiors, exteriors 
and furnishings, full views and 
floor plans, 1881-1886. 

p Scrapbook, G. Hunter Bartlett, 
European Trips 1881, 1882, Chi- 
cago 1886. 

q Letter Book of Joseph Ellicott, 
Volume I, 1800-1806, Volume II, 
1806-1813. (Fair copies of un- 
known date). 

r Journal of Andrew Ellicott (fair 
copy) and other letter copies, 
1794-1848, with notations added 
as late as 1908, presumably by 
C. W. Evans. 

Evans. 
2. Printed Volumes. 

a Specimens of Gothic Architec- 
ture, William Coveler, 1839. 

b A Series of Ornamental Timber 
Gables, from Existing Examples 
in England and France, of the 
Sixteenth Century, drawn on 
stone by B. Ferrey under the di- 
rection of A. Pugin; with dis- 
criptive letter-press by Edw. 
James Wilson; London, Pub- 
lished by A. Pugin, 1831. 

Box 36. Maps and Specifications, printed 
and manuscripts. var. d. Properties in 
Buffalo and Mayville, New York, of 
William Peacock and the Evans and 
Bartlett families. 

Box 37. A. M. E. Bartlett's Mss. “Delta- 
ware Avenue.” Notes, early draft and 
typed rough draft of manuscript. ( Un- 
published ) 
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G. F. Hunter Bartlett as Documentary Photographer ° 


By Paul F. Redding 


Since the birth of photography in 1840, 
the history of Buffalo and the Niagara 
Frontier has been well documented on 
plates and film. This documentation has 
been carried out by professional and 
commercial photographers, newspaper 
photographers, and amateur photogra- 
phers. 


Amateur photography has contributed 
greatly to the science and art of photog- 
raphy through improvements in materials 
and techniques. Amateurs have also 
photographed many subjects that are of 
historic importance and that were sel- 
dom subjects of the commercial photog- 
rapher; for example, 19th century man at 
work and leisure, street scenes, family 
and business activities. These subjects 
did not bring immediate profits. 


Amateur photographers for the most 
part concentrated on the “pictorial” type 
of photograph. These photographs re- 
corded for history life and activities of 
that time. One such photographer in 
Buffalo at the turn of the century was 
Dr. G. F. Hunter Bartlett. Dr. Bartlett 
began his career in amateur photography 
around 1883 shortly after his graduation 
from the University of Buffalo Medical 
School. He began by taking snapshots 
of various subjects with a small camera 
using wet plates, soon abandoned in 
favor of the new dry-plate camera. His 
subjects ranged from persons, streets, 
and buildings to social and outdoor 
events. He spent nearly two years study- 
ing and experimenting with the methods 
and processes. 


When Dr. Bartlett in 1885 moved into 
his newly constructed home on Park 
Street, he had built a fully equipped dark 


*Publication made possible by a grant from 
the Buffalo Foundation. 
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room on the third floor in which to pur- 
sue his interest in photography. With this 
new laboratory at his disposal he tried 
new cameras, chemicals, and techniques, 
using black and white as well as color 
in both photographs and slides. He 
photographed a wide range of subjects: 
shipping and milling activities on the 
waterfront, street scenes, the interior of 
St. Paul’s Church, the beaches of Fort 
Erie and Idlewood, the parks of Buffalo, 
the Chicago World’s Fair, the Pan- 
American Exposition, and the assassina- 
tion and death of President McKinley. 
He also photographed most of the major 
commercial and civic buildings in the 
city. Whenever a building or major 
development program was in progress, 
he photographed it from conception to 
completion. 


His interest in genealogy led him to 
photograph members of his family, in 
great numbers, deceased members by 
copying paintings and engravings. He 
also made extensive use of the camera as 
a copy tool, photocopying, in the modern 
sense of the word, deeds, leases, bank 
books, rent statements, insurance poli- 
cies, mortgage agreements, and other 
legal documents. 


The Society has in its Iconographic 
Collection a large collection of 1,500 
black and white photographs and 800 
black and white and color glass slides 
taken by Dr. Bartlett from 1883-1930. 
The importance of these photographs 
lies in their subject content, the com- 
pleteness of the collection, and the full 
identification and technical photographic 
data given with each photograph. True 
as the statement is that every picture is 
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worth a thousand words, an identified 
photograph is worth even more. Dr. 
Bartlett not only identified the photo- 
graph, but he also wrote all other infor- 
mation that he deemed pertinent on its 
back. He also stamped the back of each 
photograph with a stamp like this: 


SUBJECT 

Lens Eqv. Focus F/ 
Date 19 Hour 
Light Exposure Sec. 
Plate Sensitometer No. 
Developer 


and filled in the necessary information 
from the notebook in which each ex- 
posure has been recorded. If additional 
information were required this was 
added below the stamp. Dr. Bartlett 
then filed his photographs, complete with 
the technical data, according to subjects. 


Berle Studio, 1083 Delaware Ave. 


G. F. Hunter Bartlett. 


The same was done for the negatives. 
The technical photographic data com- 
prises a history in itself, as it traces the 
progress made in materials and_tech- 
niques from 1883 to 1930. 


This photographic collection when 
used with the Bartlett manuscript collec- 
tion becomes a valuable research tool. 
As stated previously, Dr. Bartlett photo- 
graphed civic, cultural, and social events, 
as well as family and business activities. 
In studying the manuscript collection 
one finds numerous and lengthy refer- 
ences among the rough drake notes, 
diaries, and “scrapbooks relating to the 
business and social events and activities 
of the Bartlett and Evans families. By 
merely noting the dates of these events, 
either from the photograph or the manu- 
script items, one can usually find a manu- 
script entry or a related photograph. In 
this way the photographic and manu- 
script collection complement one an- 
other. 
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Dr. G. F. Hunter Bartlett Photograph Collection. 


Selective Inventory 


The G. F. Hunter Bartlett photograph 
collection consists of 1,500 black and 
white photos and 800 black and white 
and color slides. The slides, for the most 
part, duplicate the black and white 
prints, and were used by Dr. Bartlett 
for group exhibitions. 

The 1,500 black and white prints have 
been catalogued into 10 major groups, 
each group in a separate box. The boxed 
inventory is listed below: 

Box 1. 1QB-50QB Family Photographs 
1867-1922 (Immediate family ) 

Box 2. 51QB-96QB Family Photo- 
graphs 1850-1928 (Relatives ) 

Box 3. 97QB-149QB Residences. 1083 
Delaware Avenue; 123 Park Street; 353 
Porter Avenue 

Box 4. 150QB-178QB Former Family 
Residences. 468 Delaware Avenue; 523 
Delaware Avenue 

Box 5. 179QB-216QB Offices, Property 
Managed, Business Records. 

Box 6. 217QB-262QB St. Paul’s Church 

Box 7. 263QB-321QB Photographic 
Dark Room, Studios and Vacation 
Trips. 

Box 8. 322QB-399QB President Me- 
Kinley Funeral and Pan-American Ex- 
position. 

Box 9. 400QB-4490B Genealogical 
Material, Pan-American Exposition, 
and Miscellaneous Business Records. 

Box 10. 450QB-508QB Miscellaneous 
Business Records. 


The following are selections from each 
of the major groups. They show not 
only the wide range of interests of Dr. 
Bartlett but also show how thoroughly 
he identified each of the photos. Each 
one of the selected items for this inven- 
tory has more than one source of inter- 
est, as is true with most of the photos in 
the collection. 
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This inventory is very selective and 
designed only to show the completeness 
and wide scope of this collection. 

The notation QB refers to the Bartlett 
Collection and is preceded by a number 
which designates the folder in which 
the photo is enclosed. 

Box 1. 

12QB (1) 4x5: George Hunter Bart- 
lett, age 43, writing at his desk 
in his office at 10 Austin Build- 
ing, March 28, 1901, 2:30 p.m. 

25QB (1) 8x10; Evans Ellicott Bart- 
lett, age 16, with his “Indian” 
motorcycle at the southside of 
the Bartlett Residence at 1083 
Delaware Avenue, October 27, 
1906. 

35QB (1) 4x6: Virginia Evans Bart- 
lett, age 4, sitting at table 
taken in dining room of 123 
Park Street, March 3, 1889. 
Technical photographic data 
on reverse. 

39QB (2) 4x6: Virginia Evans Bart- 
lett, age 13, Evans Bartlett, 
age 8, with Drusilla McKay 
and Hattie Watt, all with bi- 
cycles, taken on Chapin Park- 
way, on the afternoon of Aug- 
ust 5, 1898. 


Box 2. 
54QB (1) 4x6: Dr. F. W. Bartlett at 
a whist party at Dr. Bartlett’s 
at 523 Delaware Avenue, Dec- 
ember 2, 1887. Technical data 
on reverse. 
96QB (1) 5x8: Virginia (Evans) and 
Alice Evans Bartlett on tri- 
cycles in yard of 523 Delaware 
Avenue, July, 1884. 
Box 3. 
99QB (1) 8x10: Completed house at 
1083 Delaware Avenue, show- 
ing front and north side, Sept- 


121QB 


131QB 


147QB 


Box 4. 
161QB 


Box 5. 
182QB 


184QB 


193QB 


201QB 


213QB 


216QB 


ember 9, 1893, 3:45 p.m. Tech- 
nical photographic data on re- 
verse. 

(1) 8x10: North wall of the 
hall and library and part of 
the dining room looking from 
the front fireplace at 1083 
Delaware Avenue, October 2, 
1893. 

(1) 8x10: Kindergarten class 
held in Dr. Bartlett’s photo 
studio in attic of 1083 Dela- 
ware Avenue, June 14, 1895. 
(1) 8x10: Interior of hall and 
seat under stairway taken 
from parlor doorway of 123 
Park Street, July 29, 1891. 
Technical data on reverse. 


(2) 8x10: Dr. G. F. H. Bart- 
lett’s room at his father’s house 
at 523 Delaware Avenue, look- 


ing from hall doorway, August 
27, 1886. 


(3) 8x10: Blasting in Evans 
ship canal in front of Evans 
Elevator, May 12, 1889. Tech- 
nical data on reverse. 

(3) 4x7: Interior of office at 
68 Erie County Bank Building. 
Shows safe, desks, office en- 
trance, and exterior, October, 
1910. 

(1) 8x10: Flint and Kent 
Building, from Main and Gen- 
esee Street, August 5, 1910. 
(1) 8x10: copy of chart show- 
ing results of appraisals of 
1895 of Peacock Estate prop- 
erty, January, 1896. Technical 
data on reverse. 

(2) 8x10: C. W. Evans Grain 
Elevator, Norton Street front- 
age; also shows elevator office. 
May 10, 1899. 

(1) 8x10: Bartlett Building at 
44-46 North Division Street, 
July 16, 1889. Technical data 
on reverse. 


Box 6. 
235Q0B 


238QB 


2420B 


250QB 


Box 7. 
265QB 


268QB 


27T7QB 


2940B 


296QB 


Box 8. 
3300B 


332QB 


338QB 


Men pointing the spire of St. 
Paul’s Church, June 3, 1886. 
(2) 8x10: Interior, ruins of St. 
Paul’s looking up through the 
open roof at the main tower 
from the altar rail, May 11, 
1888. 


(2) 4x5: Pearl Street frontage 
of St. Paul’s from the site of 
the Prudential Building, 
March 15, 1895. 

(2) 8x10: Interior of St. Paul’s 
looking from the chancel, July 
2, 1902. 


(1) 4x5: Interior of Dr. Bart- 
lett’s dark room at 1083 Dela- 
ware Avenue, December 12, 
1900. 

(9) 8x10: Dr. Bartlett’s studio 
at 1083 Delaware Avenue look- 
ing east, October 8, 1901. 

(2) 6x8: Alice and George 
Bartlett, Virginia Evans and 
Mrs. C. W. Evans, and Mrs. 
F. Bartlett sitting outside tent 
at Camp Bennett, Angola, 
New York, August 30, 1884. 
(2) 8x10: Windmill Point on 
the Canadian shore of Lake 
Erie, September 12, 1893. 

(1) 8x10: North Path in the 
grove at Idlewood leading to 
foot bridge over ravine, Aug- 
ust 7, 1894. 


(3) 4x5: Night illumination of 
Electric Tower and surround- 
ing buildings at Pan-American 
Exposition, October 30, 1901. 
(2) 4x5: Electric Tower and 
surrounding buildings from 
the Court of Fountains, Jan- 
uary 5, 1902. 

(3) 5x7: Northwest corner of 
Delaware Avenue and West 
Ferry Street, showing tent set 
up for reporters and military 
aides, September 8, 1901. 
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345QB (6) 5x7: McKinley’s funeral 
procession passing 1083 Dela- 
ware Avenue, from attic win- 
dow, September 15, 1901. 


Box 9. 

4240OB (3) 4x5: Main and Eagle 
Streets, Kremlin Block, July 16, 
1926, showing banner advertis- 
ing, Crystal Beach. 

431QB (2) 8x10: Lights on the Pan- 
American Exposition Electric 
Tower, fading out for the last 
time at midnight, November 
2, 1901. ; 

432QB (1) 4x9: General view of night 
illumination of the Pan-Ameri- 
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can Exposition from the Erie 
Railroad embankment at Her- 
tel Avenue, October 31, 1901. 


447QB (1) 3x4: Demolition of the 
Pan-American Exposition; gen- 
eral view from the former 
Court of Honor, January 5, 
1902. 


Box 10. 


475QB (1) 3x4: Photocopy of face of 
mortgage on 468 Delaware 
Avenue, 1901. 


488QB (1) 3x4: Photocopy of Alice 
Bartlett's bank book, 1920- 
1923, November 4, 1924. 


The Seventy-Fourth New York Infantry 
On the Mexican Border — II 


by Grove McClellan 


Wrote a corporal to his parents July 
13. 


I am sitting on a tin pail in front of 
my tent. Time, 4:00 p.m. One of the 
worst, no, the worst rainstorm I ever 
saw has just ended. The camp is a sea 
of water and mud. If I have time I'll 
give you a history of our two days’ 
stay here. 


We landed Tuesday morning. Pharr 
is a little village about five years old. 
We were all stiff from our six days in- 
activity on the train. The afternoon 
was consumed in pitching the large 
squad tents which we occupy. They 
hold eight men. We were all inexper- 
ienced and no one knew just how to 
pitch them. Finally we got them up. 
Supper consisted of steak and onions 
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and potatoes, but oh, such a tiny por- 
tion and no bread. What we had was 
just an appetizer. 


By dark the company streets were 
trodden fairly well and ditches dug 
around each tent. We retired about 
10:30, only to be awakened at one 
o'clock by torrents of rain beating on 
the canvas. The wind blew, the light- 
ning flashed, the thunder rolled. The 
drain ditches, having been improperly 
dug, the rain came into our tent and 
made things a little moist. We had to 
get out and lower flaps, loosen guy 
ropes and close the top. (The report 
was issued conical tents of Spanish- 
American War vintage with some 
characteristics of a sieve, and the men 
were sleeping on the bare ground.) 


Soon the mud was ankle deep and we 
were all fearful that the tent would 
blow down. Fortunately it did not... 


Last night we repeated the exper- 
ience of the night before, only worse. 


A violent thunderstorm broke about 
10:30 and a whirlwind which accomp- 
anied it blew down the cook tent, a 
large affair with open ends. So, the 
whole company, which had just gone 
to bed, was hastily summoned on deck 
to rescue the tent. The men emerged 
forth clad only in shoes and under- 
wear. It was % of an hour before the 
tent was fixed. The rain continued 
the rest of the night. 


This morning we again worked on 
the company street, that is, about half 
the company, the rest being incapaci- 
tated. Many are burned red from yes- 
terday’s exposure. The sun is so hot 
it actually burns through the clouds. 
At 11:30 another storm came up, ac- 
companied by the usual cloudburst. 
The ground, already soggy and wet, 
became a liquid. The company street 
was a coffee colored river. Part of the 
cook tent was inundated, so for din- 
ner we had a dish of canned tomatoes 
and dry bread. Butter is unknown. . . 


We are hungry all the time. Have 
not had a square meal since arriving. 
The stuff is good, but insufficient in 
quantity, and too heavy for this clim- 
ate. . . . It is seldom that we can get 
a second helping of anything. What 
is worse, they have so far refused us 
permission to go to the village to buy 
eatables. On the train the commissary 
was  inexcusably _ inefficient. Dry 
bread, canned tomatoes, canned 
corned beef, and coffee were the reg- 
ular thing, and not enough of those. . . 


The flies and mosquitoes are thick 
and get all over the food. . . . This 
semi-tropical climate enables al] 


kinds of strange and outlandish insects 
to thrive. Scorpions and_ tarantulas 
have been discovered and killed in 
our company street. One tarantula 
I saw was the size of my fist, just like 
a spider but with black hair and many 
times larger. . . . No centipedes have 
yet been discovered. Horned toads 
are seen in abundance, and occasion- 
ally an armadillo, but they are harm- 
less. Other species of lizard are some- 
times seen. 


July 14. The regimental hospital is 
filled to overflowing. Nothing wrong 
with me yet, except that the heavy, 
greasy food they give us tends to con- 
stipate. It’s as much as one’s life is 
worth to get out of camp to buy fruit. 
There are a couple of little “stores” in- 
side the lines, but the people, (whom 
we are here to protect) repay us by 
charging fabulous prices for cakes, ice 
cream and soft drinks. Today, for the 
first time, we have had no rain. We 
are devoutly thankful. 


July 18. I am writing this during 
the scorching, hot hours of the after- 
noon, while there is no drill. A score 
of gnats buzzing around my head al- 
most drives me frantic. Much obliged 
for stamps, but please do not send any 
more, for they only stick together in 
this torrid climate. Don’t send any 
more NEW’S either, unless it’s some 
clipping you want me to see, for the 
NEWS has been sending us papers 
quite often, free of charge. . . . 


This village is lifeless. Population, 
200 whites, 800 Mexicans. The slight- 
est breeze fills the air with dust. Shade 
trees are as plentiful as alligator fur. 
I am very well, but hungry and thirsty 
a good part of the time. We drill in 
the morning, but lay off the rest of the 
day. More drill in the evening. . . . 
Remember me to Crystal Beach. 


The soldier correspondents quoted in 


these articles were expressing their 
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thoughts and reactions of the moment 
spontaneously and without inhibition. 
Complaint about the quantity and un- 
suitability of the food was almost uni- 
versal throughout the regiment. After a 
few days a large percentage of the men 
came down with jaundice. 


Said a Buffalo newspaper editorially, 


Buffalo has approximately 2,500 
men on the border. Multiply this num- 
ber by five and we have 12,500, which 
just about represents the number of 
close relatives at home who are vitally 
interested in the treatment now being 
accorded our boys. . . . 


In the present mobilization it seems 
to us there are three monuments to of- 
ficial inefficiency. 


First, the haphazard transportation 
facilities. We can never forgive the 
railroads and the government for per- 
mitting 300,000 Shriners to be brought 
to Buffalo in sleepers and compelling 
one-sixth that number of soldiers to 
go to the border in unclean, ill-kept 
day coaches. 


Second, the dispatch of men to the 
border in winter issue of clothing, to 
serve in our hottest section at the hot- 
test time, is nothing short of criminal. 


Third, the selection of camp sites 
has apparently been by telegraph and 
with no knowledge of the swamp holes 
to which the men have been con- 
signed. 


About July 20 the Y.M.C.A. erected a 
community building for the regiment at 
edge of camp. It was just a bare wooden 
framework with shingle roof, boarded 
up at the sides, but it was a blessing to 
the soldiers. There were wooden 
benches and built-in desks along the 
walls, so that the men could write let- 
ters home without sitting in a mud pud- 
dle and writing on the top of a tin pail. 
Pens, ink, and writing paper were furn- 
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ished free of charge, as well as reading 
matter. Screens were not to be had, and 
flies, gnats, and mosquitoes seemed to 
rendezvous at the “Y”, as if to remind 
the boys they were still in Texas. On 
occasion entertainers were brought from 
Amarillo and other parts of the state, 
which helped greatly to relieve the bore- 
dom of daily routine. 


Wrote a corporal to his family on July 
wed 


Last night Co. I was on guard duty 
for the first time. We had charge of 
the camp for 24 hours. There were 
three reliefs, each of 14 men, Fay and | 
I being in the third relief. We took 
turns being corporal of the guard. Up 
to that time the evening had been 
beautiful, with brilliant moonlight, 
but when I Company went on, black 
clouds appeared, and at 9:30 an awful 
storm broke. Our ponchos protected 
us down to the hips, but our legs 
were soaked. Some of the sentries who 
did not take their ponchos were wring- 
ing all over. The rain was preceded 
by a violent wind storm which blew 
great clouds of fine dust over every- 
thing. Down here either you choke 
with dust or you wallow in mud. . . . 
When it’s not raining the temperature 
averages over 100 degrees. 


This letter has just been interrupted 
for mess, 6 p.m. This meal was the 
last straw. One cup cold tea, three 
small pieces of canned apricots, one 
slice of bread. I humbly requested an- 
other slice of bread, which was finally 
given grudgingly. And by the way, 
the bread is frequently moldy. The 
company is up in arms. The captain 
has just asked us if we had enough to 
eat. The reply was an emphatic nega- 
tive. I don’t know what he'll do about 
it... . ’'m thankful the women of 
Buffalo are protesting. Maybe it will 
do some good. 


We had a swim Friday atternoon in 
a creek, tributary of the Rio Grande. 
The water was warm. Walked eight 
miles to get the swim, dust ankle 


deep. 


A letter dated August 1 from a 74th 
Regiment soldier to his parents reads as 


follows: 


I wish you could see this camp. Pic- 
ture to yourself a Venetian scene, 
minus the gondolas and gaudy colored 
buildings and substitute in their place 
many rows of gray and brown tents, 
with bedraggled soldiers in shoes and 
underclothes wading and swimming 
through coffee-colored canals which 
were once known as company streets. 
At the end of the regimental street is 
“Lake Montgomery,” named after the 
major in charge of the hospital tent, 
which is on the corner. Last night this 
tent was submerged under six inches 
of water. The rain has been continu- 
ing almost without intermission for 36 
hours and is still falling. 


Half of the Y.M.C.A. shack where 
I am writing is under water and is 
“bridged” with boxes and boards . . 
We haven’t been fighting any Mexi- 
cans but we sure have had our hands 
full battling the elements. Today Fay, 
Sgt. Lundquist and I walked to McAl- 
len in hopes of seeing some Troop I 
men but their camp was considerably 
farther so we turned back, Coming 
home from McAllen we encountered 
a terrific thunderstorm accompanied 
by bucketfuls of water. The whole 
thing was so ridiculous (we had no 
ponchos) that we sang merrily that 
good old Sunday school hymn, “How 
dry I am.” We nearly killed ourselves 
to get back to camp in time for Re- 
treat, 5:40 p.m. and when we arrived 
found out it had been called off, were 
we disgusted! 


I’m afraid I’m boring you talking 
about this rain, but it’s really the only 


thing left to talk about. All drill is 
suspended. Non-com school is called 
off. A man with canoes for sale would 
make a fortune. 


On August 19 southwestern Texas was 
hit by one of the most violent hurricanes 
it ever experienced. Its effect on the 74th 
camp is described in this letter from one 
of the soldiers. 


Last Friday is a nightmare in my 
memory. Two battalions started for a 
hike (heavy marching order) to Mc- 
Allen. While at Division Headquarters 
the rain started and kept up continu- 
ously from 10:30 a.m. until far into the 
night. Two hours marching brought 
us back to Pharr, wetter than drowned 
rats. During the afternoon the wind 
velocity increased steadily, until at 6 
p-m. it was blowing a hurricane. 


Every few minutes a tent which 
could not stand the strain would go 
down. As darkness gathered the wind 
redoubled in fury until I thought the 
74th camp was doomed. My squad 
turned out with nothing on but our 
shoes, and double staked the tent, be- 
sides nailing down the canvas all 
around. We nearly suffocated inside, 
but had to stand it. The tent leaked 
like a sieve, and most of my stuff was 
beautifully moistened for ironing. But 
the tent stood, for which we were 
thankful. 


There is much speculation in camp 
about when we are going home. Many 
bets are being made that we'll eat our 
Christmas dinner here. 


As it turned out, this was a safe bet. 

In another letter the corporal writes: 
The ghost walked yesterday for the 
first time. I was glad to be a corporal, 
for privates get $15.00 to $18.00 per 


month, corporals $21.00. Helps some, 
you know. We were paid in cash. 
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Though no liquor is allowed in camp 
there are several places outside where 
it is sold, so there were some drunks 
in evidence. Eldon, with three drunks 
in his squad, had his hands full. He 
sent one to the guardhouse. I had no 
trouble with my men. 


Last evening the non-coms cele- 
brated pay day with a dinner at a 
little place near the camp. Fried 
chicken, sure was fine. The captain 
and the two lieutenants were our 
guests. Afterward Eldon, Slim Gar- 
nache and I visited an entertainment 
at the 23rd. Boxing bouts, singing, 
dancing and band music. Chaplain 
Cadman was in charge. (The late Rev. 
S. Parkes Cadman, nationally re- 
nowned clergyman and chaplain of 
the 23rd Infantry of Brooklyn, then 
stationed at Pharr. ) 


My squad has been burning tar pa- 
per and other things which make thick 
smoke in a can in the tent to drive 
the mosquitos away. They are worse 
than the Plagues of Pharoh. 


And, speaking of smoke, one thing that 
the 74th men probably never forgot was 
the smell of burning grease. Outside of 
each company mess tent and its fly was 
an incinerator. Solids were consumed 
in the fire. But surplus grease from salt 
pork and other sources was dumped in- 
to a great shallow pan and left over the 
fire to evaporate. Since the prevailing 
winds came from the direction of the 
incinerators each company was treated 
to the not-too-savory aroma of boiling 
fat most of the day and night. The of- 
ficers, being on the leeward side of the 
regimental street, were spared this de- 
light. 
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Late in August the 74th Regiment was 
ordered out on a practice march of near- 
ly two weeks. It meant leaving the base 
camp at Pharr, marching every day un- 
der a heavy pack with a nine pound 
rifle and bivouacking (pitching shelter 
tents) every night in a different spot. 
But let a soldier tell it in his own way 
in a letter home, written at Pharr, Sept. 
4, 1916. 


With the arrival of the regiment 
this morning in Pharr our long hike is 
ended and none of the boys is partic- 
ularly sorry for it’s a dog’s life. 


We have been away twelve days 
and have covered something over 100 
miles. From Pharr we went to McAl- 
len, from McAllen to Mission, then to 
Alton, to Sterling’s Ranch, to La 
Gloria, to Laguna Seca, to Young's 
Ranch to Sterling’s Ranch, to Edin- 
burg, to Pharr. You see, we retraced 
our steps several times, the object be- 
ing not to get anywhere but to give 
us the practice. And, believe me, we 
got it. 


There was rain almost every day 
and sometimes at night. The little 
dog tents we carry are good for sun 
shades, nothing else. On the road to 
La Gloria we plodded through a wil- 
derness in rain, mud, and water knee 
deep. At Young's Ranch we were is- 
olated from civilization, being two 
days march from the nearest railway. 
Good drinking water was scarce, at 
some places being so salty with alkali 


as to be sickening. I can’t begin to tell, 


you of all our experiences. 


4 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange — VI 


by Edward W. Treen 


The ICC replied asking for more in- 
formation, in answer to which a Com- 
mittee of Five, including the President 
and Secretary, was appointed to draft 
the reply to the Commission requesting 
action on the basis of facts presented to 
prevent discrimination against Buffalo 
and Tonawanda. The Tonawanda Lum- 
bermen’s Association was requested to 
appoint a committee to cooperate with 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange Commit- 
tee. 


As the great concentration of lumber, 
now particularly hardwoods, grew, and 
having in mind that the railroads were 
now hauling practically one hundred per- 
cent of it, inbound and outbound, it be- 
came necessary, if the Buffalo yards were 
to survive, that a specific arrangement 
be worked out with the carriers for stop- 
over and reconsignment privileges. The 
concentration at Buffalo was to serve the 
Fastern trade and definite services were 
being provided by the lumbermen 
through grading, sorting and remanu- 
facturing. They rightly felt that the stop- 
over privilege was mandatory if they 
were to be able to continue to do busi- 
ness and provide these services. The sub- 
ject was under discussion with the rail- 
roads during the first ten years of the 
twentieth century. Finally, in August 
1913, the Buffalo Freight Committee of 
the railroads serving the area proposed 
tules which the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change felt it could approve. The ar- 
rangements covered Hardwoods and 
Yellow Pine and the Exchange urged 
unsuccessfully that such include lumber 
from Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho and Montana. 


The principal points of the agreement 
were as follows: 


1. Rough hardwood lumber, in carload 
lots from points in the United States 
south and west of Buffalo, Black Rock 
and Suspension Bridge, N. Y., may be 
stopped at the Niagara Frontier for 
storage, inspection, assorting, kiln dry- 
ing, and reconsignment under through 
rates from point of origin or rate basing 
point (no milling or dressing in transit 
to be allowed) when the initial road 
has published in its tariffs the proper 
authority granting the privileges. 


to 


. Includes all hardwoods and yellow 
pine. 


3. Complete records to be kept covering 
inbound and outbound shipments on 
transit rates. 


4. Lumber must be consigned to stopoff 
point, the rates applying to be the 
published through rates in effect via 
an established route at the time the 
lumber left the point of origin, through 
from the point of origin or rate basing 
point to final destination plus the 
stopoff charge. 


ie 


. Stopoff charge to be $5 per car, car- 
rier to assume switching charges to 
and from the yard. 


6. Straight or mixed cars may be for- 
warded from transit point provided 
species are those listed in the privilege 
agreement. 


7. Time allowed for transit privilege to 
be twelve months from date of un- 
loading of the lumber at the transit 
point. 
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8. All inbound and outbound freight bills 
to be checked through Transit Inspec- 
tion offices established at Buffalo under 
charge of Chief Inspector of the Rail- 
roads. 


Subject to minor adjustments, this ar- 
rangement still prevails. It was one of 
the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, arrangement worked out with 
the railroads to assure the continuance of 
Buffalo as one of the principal lumber 
distribution centers. Much credit must 
be given to Mr. M. S. Burns of the Trans- 
portation Committee of the Exchange 
who worked diligently with the carriers 
in the early 1900's to work out this prob- 
lem to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


Freight rates now being pretty well 
stabilized there have been few occasions 
of late years for the Exchange to take 
positive action on such matters. 


Organizing a Great Market 


Having arranged efficient transporta- 
tion to serve its lumber market, The Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange found that it had 
acquired also a continuing set of pro- 
blems that needed constant attention to 
preserve its favorable situation. For ex- 
ample, its own heavy use of the railriads 
did its share toward increasing conges- 
tion of the roadways in the area of its 
gigantic storage piles. The consequence 
of long blocking of grade crossings was 
not only frustrating inconvenience but a 
considerable monetary loss. The great 
concentration of yards and lumber was 
at the water’s edge at Ohio Basin, Erie 
Basin and Tifft Street. Most of the rail- 
road tracks ran parallel to the Harbor. 
This meant that every time lumber de- 
liveries were made in the city they had 
to cross railroad tracks. It was natural 
that the lumbermen should be interested 
in grade crossings not only from the 

1. BHS Publications VIII, 152-154: R. B. 
Adams, “Abolition of Railroad Grade Cross- 


ings.” The work of the Lumber Exchange is 
prominently referred to in this report of the 
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standpoint of time lost but also because 
of accidents. 


Grade crossings were perhaps not a 
feature affecting the general growth and 
prosperity of the lumber industry along 
the Niagara Frontier, but action taken by 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange does il- 
lustrate what was accomplished by 
united effort. The efforts of the Ex- 
change toward the elimination of these 
crossings were of prime importance in 
the formation of the Grade Crossings 
Commission and the initial proceedings 
of the Exchange on this matter are 
worthy of note. 


At a meeting held April 9, 1887, on 
motion of Mr. Britton Holmes the chair 
was requested to appoint a committee 
of five to act with him in the matter of 
grade crossings and to obtain further in- 
formation and to report at the next meet- 
ing. Messrs. B. Holmes, C. B. Clark, W. 
W. Tyler, J. P. Cooper and H. Boller 
were appointed to serve. They arranged 
with the Merchants Exchange of Buffalo 
to call a public meeting on the subject. 
At an Exchange meeting held on April 
16, 1887, detailed resolutions were 
adopted. This was one of the first moves 
in a long campaign by which grade 
crossings were eliminated in the city of 
Buffalo.1_ The Exchange’s committee on 
Railroad Crossings laboriously counted 
the delays and estimated that the yearly 
losses occasioned by blockages on Wash- 
ington, Michigan, and Louisiana streets | 
alone aggregated $58,000. The commit- 
tee, of course, recognized as paramount 
another problem: “. . . the loss of life | 
and limb caused by grade crossings can- : 
not be estimated in dollars and cents, 
but are more serious and imperative . 2 | 


| 
i] 
The information collected by the 
Committee on Railroad Crossings as re- | 
ported by Mr. Scatcherd was ordered to 
be published by giving the statistics to 


work to completion. See pp. 154-5, 161, 190-1, 
207. 


On motion of Mr. Cooper, the Chair 
and Mr. Holmes were authorized to call 
a public meeting at any time at their 
discretion and were given power to add 
to their number both within and with- 
out the Exchange and to incur any nec- 
essary expenses in the matter and also 
to take charge of information collected. 


A perusal of the minutes of various 
meetings of the Exchange for the next 
seven years gives one an intimation of 
the great amount of time and effort given 
by the Exchange to this subject of the 
abolition of grade crossings. And, it may 
be added, a fine denionstration of the 
use of statistics to prove a point! 


The State Barge Canal 


The importance of the Erie Canal, 
later known as the State Barge Canal, 
is covered in detail in another section 
of this work, but at this point it would 
be well to mention the interest of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange in the Canal. 
Its attitude is clear in the following, 
taken from the minutes ef October 20, 
1895. 


A special meeting had been called to 
consider the matter of a State appropria- 
tion of $9,000,000 for the improvement 
of the New York State Canals to be 
voted on at the coming election. The 
following Resolution was adopted: 


Since the days of our Fathers our 
Canals have been recognized as the 
main arteries of trade throughout the 
great Empire State and their improve- 
ment has been considered a matter of 
prime importance. The uniformly low 
rates of freight on raw materials and 
on manufactured articles from the sea- 
board inland also to and from the var- 
ious Canal points have been largely 
instrumental in the upbuilding of all 
portions of our State and particularly 


so of the City of Buffalo and Western 
New York. 


The maintenance of low rates is a 
necessity if we are to continue to hold 
a position of commercial supremacy. 
They can be secured only through the 
most thorough renovation of our 
Canals. «.... 


Noting that railroad development had 
made them competitive and that Chi- 
cago had contributed to an Illinois Canal 
system, the meeting resolved: 


That this Exchange is in favor of 
bringing our Canals up to date. We 
favor the nine million dollar appropri- 
ation for their improvement and we 
pledge ourselves and will strive to get 
others to vote for it. 


In 1890 the growth of Buffalo as a lum- 
ber concentration point focused atten- 
tion on the necessity of improving the 
harbor. The Exchange was keenly inter- 
ested in the development of the lake 
waterfront so that it might adequately 
take care of the continually increasing 
volume of business. Captain Mahan of 
the U. S. Engineers was requested to 
meet with the Exchange for a conference 
on this matter. Representative J. M. 
Farquhar was also asked for suggestions 
towards endeavouring to procure suffi- 
cient annvropriations for such improve- 
ment. Also, action was taken to arrange 
a meeting between a Committee of the 
Exchange and the Lake Carriers Associ- 
ation to see what could be done jointly 
to procure appropriation from the State 
to dredge the Erie Basin to 18’ depth of 
water. Capt. Mahan explained the nec- 
essity of obtaining $450,000 to be used 
the coming season in Buffalo Harbor im- 
provements. He was strongly backed by 
the Exchange. 


to be continued 
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Contributors 


MRS. EVA H. TRUESDALE was the 
first secretary and a member of the first 
Board of Directors of the Protestant 
Home for Children from its founding 
until 1963. She was born in Bradford, 
Penn., graduated from Bryant & Stratton 
Business School and was office manager 
for Payne & Williams on the old Elk 
Street Market. 


The paper was written at the time 
both she and Mrs. Shaffer, president of 
the Society, were retiring in 1952. Mrs. 
Truesdale died in 1965. 


DR. CHARLES M. BARRESI’s inter- 
est in Buffalo real estate has deep civic 
roots. Born in Fredonia he took his aca- 
demic degrees in the University of Buf- 
falo and remained here for ten years as 
student and teacher of sociology. He 
was chairman of that department at 
Rosary Hill College and for six years 
also research consultant to the Greater 
Buffalo Development Foundation. He is 
is now on the faculty of the University 
of Akron. 


This article has been developed from 
basic materials collected for the author’s 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, “The 
Valuation of Property and Social Organ- 
ization: A study of the Real Estate Bus- 


Errata 


In the Spring 1967 issue, page 24, in the item 
on the Rev. Harlan M. Frost, we stated that he 
is presently Executive Secretary of the Niagara 
Frontier Council of Churches. He retired from 
this post in 1966, after six years’ part-time serv- 
ice. He was never Executive Secretary of the 
YMCA in Niagara Falls, although his offices 
were located in the building. 


In the Spring 1967 issue, page 6, several lines 


were transposed and the name of Mrs. E, Corn- 
ing Townsend was omitted. The last three lines, 
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iness,” Department of Sociology, State 
University of New York at Buffalo, 1965. 


“Great-grandfather and his family 
were serious, serious people to whom 
ostentation or great social displays would 
have been anathema. His wife’s Men- 
nonite forebears and his own beliefs and 
religion and temperance were the guides 
of his personal life and of his family,” 


RUTH HATHAWAY CLINTON has 
this sort of interest in H. P. Smith beyond 
his force as a man of business, and we 
may hope to hear more from her as to 
the development of his family, which 
includes other useful citizens such as 
Congressman Henry P. Smith IIT. Wife 
of Dr. Marshall Clinton, she was born in 
Buffalo but until six years ago has long 
been absent. Her apprenticeship as an 
author was served as technical writer for 
the Boeing Company for ten years. 


PAUL F. REDDING joined the staff 
of the Historical Society in 1966 as Cur- 
ator of Iconography, after graduation 
from Canisius College where he majored 
in history. 


Both GROVE McCLELLAN and ED- 
WARD W. TREEN have been intro- 
duced to our readers in previous issues 
of the magazine. 


column I, should read: 
James McCormick Mitchell, Mrs. Chauncey 
Hamlin, Miss Frances Wilcox (later Mrs. 
Thomas Cook), and Mrs. E. Corning Town- 
send. Some years 
Beginning line 14, column 2, the text should | 
read: * 
George Plimpton), and Mrs. Ruth Rumsey | 
(now Mrs. William J. Donovan), were added; 
not long after that. Mrs. 


Line 21, column 2, should be omitted. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well as for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
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Address 


of the President 
by Owen B. Augspurger 


Traditionally, at this point in the 
Annual Meeting, we have the annual re- 
port of the President. I would prefer to 
characterize the brief remarks I am going 
to make tonight as a sort-of ‘Position 
Paper” — rather than a report of the 
activities of the year just passed. I would 
like to do this for several reasons: First, 
the activities of the past year will be 
adequately covered in the two very ex- 
cellent reports of your Treasurer, Mr. 
Meech, and your Director, Mr. Dunn. 
Both reports will be printed in full 
in the Niagara I'rontier Quarterly. Sec- 
ond, I would like to make it more of a 
“Position Paper” because tomorrow you 
will have a new President. 


You will remember that for most of 
the 106 years of this Saciety’s existence, 
the terms of some of the Presidents 
lasted for ten years or even twenty years. 
Some of the things that worked so well 
in the old days don’t work quite so well 
nowadays. Therefore, about fifteen years 
ago George Phillips, as President of this 
Society, started a new custom — it’s too 
new yet to call it a tradition — of chang- 
ing Presidents every three or four years. 
You have had your present president for 
three and one half years, ever since the 
untimely death of our beloved Dan Neid- 
erlander, and it’s now time for another 
change. Later tonight, the Board of Man- 
agers will meet, as is our tradition, and 
will elect a new President. So if I may, I 
would like to call this a “Position Paper” 
rather than an Annual Report. 


In doing this, I would like to call 
your attention to five specific areas of 
activity, or rather, trends in the develop- 
ment of activities of the Society, the sum 


total of which have had a material and 
significant effect in strengthening an al- 
ready great Society. 


The first of these is the increased level 
of State and Federal support for some 
of our programs. As you know for years 
we have been fortunate in having con- 
siderable financial support from our 
City Government and our County Gov- 
ernment — and never in any single in- 
stance has there been any attempt by 
either government to impose any con- 
trols or restrictions over our program. 
We have been fortunate indeed that 
this is the case. In the past few years, 
however, both the State and Federal 
Governments have made financial con- 
tributions to our program — for certain 
specific projects. One such type of finan- 
cial assistance helps in strengthening our 
staff, through making funds available 
for “work-study students” who, after 
being given some part-time training, can 
assist us — again part time — with some 
of the work we are already carrying on. 
‘The other type of such State and Federal 
financial contributions, comes to us be- 
cause we have a staff of experts and a 
great program. An example here would 
be the grants we have received because 
of Walter Dunn’s eminence in the field 
of museum display, so we receive money 
to train college students in the art of 
museum display and administration; or 
we receive grants to assist other county, 
town or village historical groups in set- 
ting up their museums; or we receive 
a sizeable grant through Lester Smith’s 
national eminence as an archivist, to do 
work for the Library of Congress with 
the Fillmore papers and the Porter 
papers. This has been a very significant 
trend. 
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The second most significant develop- 
ment, somewhat related to the first, has 
been the greatly increased level of co- 
operation with the History Departments 
of our local universities and colleges. 
Up to a few years ago we were receiving 
very welcome assistance from several 
well-known history professors, but we 
were not getting any part-time college 
students, no research fellows, no student 
seminars and the like. Now we’re get- 
ting these students and these fellows us- 
ing our resources, adding to our re- 
sources, strengthening our program, thus 
strengthening their own education in 
history. I hope this trend continues 
strongly with almost a “snowballing 
elfect..* 


A third development to which I com- 
mend to your attention, is the greatly in- 
creased activity in certain specific fields 
of historical interest, as conducted by our 
associated Chapters. Examples of these 
are the Lower Lakes Marine Chapter, 
the Military History Chapter, the Medi- 
cal History Chapter, the Civil War 
Round Table, and the like. Quite often 
these men and women who have an 
amazing amount of knowledge and in- 
terest in a certain specific field of history, 
and who are enthused over their associa- 
tion with others of like mind in a chap- 
ter under Society auspices will find their 
interest in history broadening, through 
exposure of our museum and our pro- 
gram. A good example of this occurred 
just the other day when one of our 
members came to the building for the 
first time. For several years he has been 
a very enthusiastic member of the sub- 
committee of one of the subchapters of 
the Military History Chapter — but he 
had never been in the building. He 
came here for a meeting of his group — 
and was amazed to find as he wandered 
through the building, the excellence of 
our Exhibit on Tableware Trends in 
America. He and his wife brought their 
children back the next day to see the 
Tableware Trends Exhibit and he has 
since brought friends back to the build- 
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ing on two other occasions. ‘This is only 
one example of the sort of thing that 
has happened many, many times. Let’s 
hope it happens many, many more times. 


A fourth significant development of 
which all of you may not be aware, is 
the greatly increased activity and 
strength of the town and village histori- 
cal groups in this country. For so many 
years loyal supporters of these town and 
village groups found that genealogy was 
about the only area of historical ac- 
tivity in which they could interest many 
members. Of late, however, these local 
Societies have greatly broadened their 
spheres of interest and influence. Some 
of them have really excellent local mu- 
seum displays; some of them are going 
very strongly in the field of industrial 
history; their annual displays at the His- 
torical Building at the Erie County Fair 
are getting more detailed, more signifi- 
cant, and more enlightening every year; 
later this evening the prizes will be 
awarded to the Societies winning the 
display contest at the Historical Build- 
ing and I hope that George Sipprell, 
who will award the prizes, will give you 
a few more remarks on this subject. As 
you know, George Sipprell is a member 
of our Board of Managers and is also 
Treasurer of the Erie County Agricul- 
tural Society. But the point that I wish 
to ‘nake in this connection, is that the 
overall program of historical emphasis 
and value in this County is tremendously 
strengthened by the work of these men 
and women in the town and _ village 
societies. 


And finally, the fifth area of activity 
which I feel is almost of national inter- 
est, is the wonderful series of joint cere- 
monies we have conducted in coopera- 
tion with our sister city on the border — 
Toronto, and the Toronto Historical 
Board. As most of you know, we have 
been conducting these joint ceremonies 
annually since 1962. Through these 
we have learned more of our own history, 
we learn more of our neighbor’s history, 
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Ceremonies at Old Fort Niagara marking the 150th Anniversary of the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement. Owen B. Augspurger, Society President, is at the rostrum. 


and we understand much more of what 


we call our own American Heritage. 
And while doing all this, we have found 
our Canadian counterparts to be warm 
friends, gracious hosts, and understand- 
ing guests. 


To wind up my remarks on this par- 
ticular area of activity, I will ask you to 
dwell for a moment in your mind, on the 
significance of the phraseology in a 
battlefield marker we saw last summer 
at the Chrysler’s Farm in the Ontario 
side of the St. Lawrence. Chrysler’s 
Farm, as most of you undoubtedly know, 
was the site of the significant Canadian 
victory over the Americans in the War 
of 1812. The marker goes something 
like this: ‘““To the Canadian and Ameri- 
can Peoples, whose common memories— 
of unhappy events — of long ago — have 
resulted in common bonds — of friend- 
ship and respect.” 


So ends my “Position Paper.” There 
are many other areas of activity I would 
like to discuss with you — but these five 
are enough for tonight. Suffice it to say 
that in the opinion of many objective 
outsiders, this Society stands at the very 
top among historical societies in America 
— conducting as it does a full program of 
museum, research, and education. Very 
few other historical agencies can say 
the same. 


And in conclusion, on behalf of the 
outgoing officers of your Society, allow 
me to give warm thanks to the members 
of the Board of Managers for their in- 
terest and support — and special thanks 
to a loyal and devoted staff, led by two 
truly dedicated professionals, the As- 
sociate Director, Lester Smith, and the 
Director of our Society, Walter Dunn. 
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Report of the Director 
by Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


Mr. President, Honored Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


The President has referred to some 
of the dramatic achievements of the past 
few years at the Historical Society. Yet 
so much remains to be done that it is 
difficult to properly assess what has been 
completed. For those who have seen the 
evolution of the Society in these years, 
it is often difficult to appreciate what 
has been achieved. 


Increased support from other levels 
of government and from additional 
membership and contributions has made 
possible the initiation of major projects 
which appeared impossible in the past. 
The microfilming of all known Millard 
Fillmore Manuscripts in cooperation 
with the National Historic Publication 
Commission is of major importance. 
When this project is completed in three 
years, it will open up information which 
may lead to a rewriting of the history 
of the Compromise of 1850. Fillmore 
should emerge from the shadows, and a 
truer picture of his role will be shown. 
New light should be thrown on the 
whole history of New York State and 
national politics for the whole period. 


The grants from the New York State 
Council on the Arts have been import- 
ant in our work in bringing the library 
collection into more useable form. In 
the past we have been unable to provide 
speedy service to searchers; with com- 
plete cataloging we will soon have im- 
mediate access to every printed work in 
our collection. 


The assistance of the Federal Work 
Study students has relieved our full- 
time staff of much of the routine which 
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has taken so much time in the past, and 
enabled us to embark on programs to 
upgrade our collections and catalogs. 
The hours worked by the students in 
the past 9 months were equal to 814 
full-time persons for those months. Be- 
cause of this support our guided tour 
program for school groups has been in- 
creased by 25% without allocating any 
additional personnel to the program. 


Our program in the past year has in- 
cluded a schedule of special events and 
exhibits. The Festival of Nations at- 
tracted over 11,000 persons to twenty 
different performances. Exhibits in- 


Federal Work Study students assisted 
full time staff members in preparation 
of exhibits. 
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Mexican Cultural Evening, one of a 
series of Folk Festival programs offered 
during the 1967 season. 


cluded paintings of the Erie Canal, a 
history of girl scouting, junior histor- 
ians projects, Fillmore manuscripts, and 
still under construction on the second 
floor, the Industrial History exhibit. 
Events included exhibit openings; a Jun- 
ior League Ball; Junior Historians Con- 
vention; 13th Annual Congress of Local 
Historical Societies; the visit by the Ca- 


Seminar course in Historical Society Ad- 
ministration was offered by Society in 
cooperation with State University Col- 


lege. 


nal Boat, “Erie Maid,” sponsored by the 
New York State Council on the Arts, 
and a lecture, ‘““The American Look,” 
which was part of AMA salute to the 
Historical Society. 


A new departure from regular activi- 
ties was a seminar for future Historical 
Society administrators in cooperation 
with the SUCAB. The class is being 
taught by the director, and the students 
are working part-time at the Society to 
gain experience. 


Unseen programs included important 
cataloging work of our picture col- 
lection, and of our collection of carri- 
ages located at Pavilion, New York. ‘The 
entire book collection was reshelved in 


tei 


Military History Chapter members re-installed one of 1812 cannons on grounds after 


extensive restoration by its members. 
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order to make space for more than a 
thousand newly cataloged books placed 
on the shelves. The same type of re- 
shelving of periodicals took place. The 
pamphlet collection is being completely 
revised and reshelved. We hope to be 
able to formulate a publication on the 
technique of this project which would 
be of tremendous help to other libraries. 


The roof was repaired and improve- 
ments made on the ventilation system. 
A continuing program of improving the 
interior included renovation of the main 
office and gift shop, the iconographic 
section, and the headquarters of the Fill- 
more Manuscripts project on the second 
floor. 


A major problem in operation was 
concerned with staff. During the year 
we are sorry to report that two staff 
members died, Miss Alice Pickup, our 
Librarian, and Miss Ada Mary DeVine 
who supervised the building on week- 
ends. Four others resigned. By the end 
of September the Society lost, owing to 
major illness or accidents, the equiva- 
lent of two full time positions. The net 
result of this experience was that the 
Society was short three or more staff 
persons for prolonged periods. Seven of 
our employees have joined the staff since 
January Ist. 


Providing quantitative reports con- 
sumes much time and such reports will 
appear in Niagara Frontier. 


One obvious comparison is possible; 
as of September 30, 77,500 general 
visitors and 22,500 children on guided 
tours saw our museum exhibits for a 
total of 100,000, compared to only 67,- 
000 general visitors and 18,500 children 


last year at this time for a total of 
86,000. 


In the face of difficulties, the Society 
continues to improve and expand its 


program. 
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QUANTITATIVE REPORT 


To those who have seen evolution of 
our Society from the opening of the 
1870 Street in 1962 to the recent opening 
of the Industry, Transportation and 
Commerce Exhibit it would seem that 
much has been achieved. 


A great deal has. But so much remains 
to be done that it is often difficult to 
properly assess what had been completed. 


Interpretation of the Museum 
And Activities 


In the field of special events the Fes- 
tival of Nations program held May 21 in 
the Bennett High School auditorium at- 
tracted 1500 people. Eighteen cultural 
groups were represented. They had pre- 
viously performed Sunday afternoons 
and evenings at the Society from January 
to May to a total audience of 11,000 


people. 


Thirteen area historical societies pre- 
pared exhibits and entered them in com- 
petition at the Erie County Fair. All 
were on display for the benefit of fair- 
goers in the Historical Building on the 
Fairgrounds, August 19-26. 


More than 250 junior high school 
students competed in the 13th annual 
Junior Historians Convention held May 
6 under the direction of our education 
department. Seventeen students took 
honors in five categories of competition. 


The annual Congress of Local His- 
torical Societies met in both Lockport 
and North ‘Tonawanda for programs 
geared to mutual understanding of his- 
torical agency work. Both at the Con- 
gress and at LaSalle Park, the Society 
cooperated with the Erie Canal Sesqui- 
centennial celebrations. 


In August the Society and its Military 
History Chapter conducted ceremonies 
honoring the Rush-Bagot Agreement at 
Old Fort Niagara. 
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Special programs included a lecture 
on “The American Look” sponsored by 
Adam, Meldrum and Anderson; the 
Awards program for the Fourth Annual 
Folk Festival, and the installation of the 
restored 1812 cannon on our front lawn 
during Veterans’ Day ceremonies. 


Six historic sites were marked with 
appropriate ceremonies and restoration 
plans were made for the Wilcox Man- 
sion in cooperation with the Theodore 
Roosevelt Inaugural Site Foundation. 


During the year the Civil War Round 
Table and the Military History Chapter 
each met six times. Four Lower Lakes 
Marine Chapter meetings, including the 
annual cruise, and two Medical Histori- 
cal Society meetings were held. 


‘Two other events, while not strictly 
Society undertakings, were the Junior 
League of Buffalo President’s Ball held 
in the Historical Building in February, 
and the Boston Sesquicentennial which 
was the occasion for the opening of a 
temporary museum in the basement ol 
the Boston Historical+ Society’s newly 
acquired building. Exhibits in the mu- 
“seum were prepared by technicians from 
our Society. 


The guided tour program for school 
groups increased by 25% this year. 
‘There were 34,225 children on guided 
tours, while 95,886 general visitors saw 
museum exhibits for a total of 130,141, 
as compared with last year’s attendance 
of 110,130. 


Loans of display panels and kits to 
the schools of Buffalo and Erie County 
totaled 513. New self-contained loan kits, 
partially funded by the Junior League 
of Buffalo, were inaugurated. 


The Saturday morning film program 
offered 33 films on various historical per- 
iods for the enjoyment and education of 
patrons. 


Five issues of Niagara Frontier were 
published. It listed our programs, meet- 
ings, exhibits, and special events, and 


was mailed to Society members, libraries, 
historical societies, newspapers, and 
radio and television stations. Nine is- 
sues of the Voyageur went to every ele- 
mentary and junior high school in Erie 
County. 


In addition to work outside the build- 
ing at the Erie County Fair, the Buffalo 
Club, and for the Boston Historical So- 
ciety the exhibits staff prepared State 
Court temporary exhibits on the Polish 
Army in World War II, 50th Anni- 
versary of Girl Scouting, and Millard 
Fillmore Manuscripts. Special exhibits 
were also prepared on Porter Paintings 
of the Erie Canal, and historic scenes of 
Buffalo. A 30-panel exhibit on Historic 
American Buildings of Western New 
York circulated at five other museums 
or colleges. 


Scout program opening the Fifty Years 
of Scouting Exhibit. 


ite 


Uniforms, crafts and programs were dis- 
played in Scout Exhibit, State Court. 
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EXHIBIT SCHEDULE AND SPECIAL EVENTS SCHEDULE, 1967 


Beginning date 


Continuing 
Continuing 
January 

February 11 
Jan. 15-May 


February 22 
March 
April 


May 
May 


June 14 
June 24 


July 6 
July 19 


August 
August 19-26 


August 26-27 
Oct.-Nov. 


November 


Title 


Polish Army in World War II 
Millard Fillmore Exhibit 

Porter Paintings of Erie Canal 
Junior League President’s Ball 


Festival of Nations 


Fifty Years of Girl Scouting 
Industrial Exhibit Planning Dinner 


Junior Historians’ Convention 
Exhibit 


Iconographic Exhibit 


International Evening 


Fillmore Manuscripts Exhibit 


Boston Historical Society 
museum opening 


Festival of Nations Awards 


13th Congress of Local 
Historical Societies 


Manuscripts Exhibit 


Erie County Fair, History 
Department exhibits 


Rush-Bagot Agreement ceremonies 
Annual Meeting 


Iconography Exhibit 


Location 


State Court 
Buffalo Club 
Second Floor 


All Floors 


Bennett H. S. 


and Society 
Auditoriums 


State Court 
State Court 


Auditorium 
Second Floor 


Library aisle 


Bennett H. S. 


Auditorium 


State Court 


Boston, N. Y. 


Auditorium 


Auditorium 


Library aisle 


Hamburg, N. Y. 


Ft. Niagara 
Auditorium 


Library aisle 


Description 


Major Temp. 
Major Temp. 
Major ‘Temp. 
Major Event 


Special Events 


Major Temp. 
Major Event 


Special Event 
Minor Temp. 


Major ‘Temp. 


Special Event 


Major ‘Temp. 


Temp. Exhibit 


Special Event 


Special Event 


Minor Temp. 
Major ‘Temp. 


Special Event 
Special Event 


Minor Temp. 


In addition to the above the Historical Society circulated a thirty panel exhibit 
of Historic American Buildings of Western New York and 75 panel exhibits of the 
schools of the area. 


Under special events, the Society conducted a weekly film program on Saturday 
mornings from October to April, a weekly radio program on WKBW every Sunday 
night, some Saturday morning television programs on Channel 4, monthly meetings of 
the Civil Ward Round Table, five meetings of the Military History Chapter, two 
meetings of Medical Historical Society, regular meetings and events of the Lower 
Lakes Marine Chapter, and five unveiling ceremonies for historic markers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
1032-1856 


Millard Fillmore, first Society president, 
was honored in an exhibit in State Court. 
It was originally prepared for display at 
the Buffalo Club for their 100th Anni- 


versary celebration. , 
y ; é Fy Exhibit department staff installed store 
front window case for use in Scout Ex- 
hibit. 


Congress of Local Historical Societies 
members heard Fred Von Daacke speak 
on State Office of History at morning Congress participants picnic on the 
convacation. grounds of the Lockport Historical So- 
ciety. 


Res 
" The Erie Maid, a floating State Museum, 
A tour of the Lockport locks was part of visited ports along the Canal during the 
the Congress agenda honoring 150th summer of 1967. It was in the Tona- 
anniversary of the opening of the Erie wandas during the Congress program 
Canal. held in N. Tonawanda. 
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Resources 

The Library serviced 796 readers, 998 
personal references, 140 mail references, 
483 references to staff members, and 533 
telephone references, for a total of 2,950 
requests. With aid of a Council on the 
Arts grant 1,595 items were catalogued. 
Complete reorganization and reshelving 
of the library was done in August and 
September. 


All bound periodicals except  fre- 
quently used New York ‘Titles were 
moved to the Newspaper Room. Dupli- 
cate volumes in the library were checked 
against shelf copies and lesser copies 
given to the Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library or State University Col- 
lege at Buffalo Library. 


A rebinding program, beginning with 
much used Niagara Frontier materials 
was begun and the indexing of the two 
major Buffalo newspapers continued. 
In the ever expanding microfilm pro- 
grain, 492 reels were obtained. 


In the vertical file 3,784 items were 
classified, subject headings were revised, 
procedures reviewed, backlog catalogued, 
and many items reclassified. Approxi- 
mately 180 patrons were serviced. 


In the iconographic section there were 
165 patron requests, 112 mail requests, 
and 290 telephone inquiries, for a total 
of 567 requests. Seventeen field trips 
resulted in 480 photographs being added 
to the collection. Fifty-two donations 
were received, 900 prints of Buffalo 
residences were made, 1,350 photographs 
from the Buffalo Evening News were 
catalogued and filed. Some 25,000 items 
were checked in fourteen cabinets as 
part of the department’s shelf reading 
project, and 8,000 catalog cards were 
corrected and upgraded. Thirteen spe- 
cial collections were organized. The 
program of professional cleaning con- 
tinued with work on lunettes, murals, 
and_ paintings. 


Among the important collections 
added to the manuscripts section were 
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Professional retouchers worked on can- 
vases and murals held in the Society's 
care. 


those of Kirchover, Rochester-Duffield, 
and Weimert; additional manuscripts 
were added to the Severance and to the 
Heinrich Lumber Company collections. 
Several inventories, notably the Wilkin- 
son-Barringer collection, were prepared. 
Personal service was given to approxi- 
mately 300 patrons; 120 letters and 300 
telephone requests were answered. 


Gifts of manuscripts numbered 192. 
Five collections were purchased, 197 
accessioned, and 105 catalogued. Also 
catalogued were 54 sound recording 
tapes and 9 microfilm reels. 


In the museum section 598 items were 
recatalogued and 402 acquisitions pro- 
cessed. The carriage and sleigh collec- 
tions at Pavilion, New York, were re- 
catalogued and photographed. Ware- 
house storage was arranged for materials 
being collected for use in the Wilcox 


Mansion restoration. The Plains Indian 
exhibit was dismantled, and items were 
recatalogued and stored. Eventually, 
every item in the museum collection will 
have been recatalogued. Many, if not 
all, incoming items will be photographed 
for Society records. 


The Chief of Resources was appointed 
in June to direct and coordinate the re- 
sources section. Because there was no 
librarian during the last half of 1967, 
he devoted much of his time to library 
activities, and, for two months, to the 
manuscripts section. Since June he has 
handled 370 telephone requests, some 
120 written inquiries, and has made 
several field trips. Under his direction 
detailed procedures manuals have been 
prepared for each section for future 
reference and standardization. He has 
also been responsible for the efficient 
use of 24 student employees, and has 
personally assisted many patrons and 
donors. 


{dministration and Maintenance 


We are continuing on a program of 
improving the interior of the Historical 
Building, as well as its exterior and 
grounds. In 1967 the roof was repaired, 
and extensive improvements made on the 
ventilating system and plumbing. A 
renovation of the main office and the 
gift shop was completed, including 
drapes, plastering, and repainting. The 
Iconographic Department and Fillmore 
Project offices were moved to the second 
floor. 


Two changes were made in staff at the 
beginning of the year. The position of 
Chief of Interpretation was filled, and 
the former Registrar was designated 
Curator of the Museum. 


Illness accounted for 549 days lost by 
staff members during 1967. Four em- 
ployees resigned during the period, and 
two died. Nine new employees were 
recruited. Hopefully, an improved sal- 


ve roof of the Historical Society was extensively repaired during the summer of 1967. 
TI the Historical Society ten i ld g th e 196 
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The intricate workings of the Apostolic 
Clock were cleaned and repaired by local 
clock artisans. 


ary scale will produce better trained 
candidates and hold them for longer 
periods. The training program with 
State University College should even- 
tually provide the Society with highly 
trained candidates for staff positions. 

The assistance of Federal Work-Study 
students has relieved our staff of much of 
the routine which has taken so much 
time in the past and has enabled us to 
begin programs upgrading our collec- 
tions and catalogs. 

Forty-four students from three area 
colleges were employed under this pro- 
eram. A total of 69 part-time student 
workers were employed during 1967. 
They assisted in the resources and ex- 
hibits departments, gave guided tours of 
the museum, and constituted a large 
segment of our weekend staff. The hours 
worked by these students in the past 
nine months were equal to the employ- 
ment of 81% full time persons. 

The Society now has 931 members, 
and 76 of them have joined in 1967. 
‘Twenty-six of them are corporate mem- 
bers. 

Increased support from various levels 
of government and from additional 
membership and contributions has ini- 
tiated major projects which appeared 
impossible in the past. For example, the 
microfilming of the Porter manuscripts 
has been completed. 

Our present project is the microfilming 
of all known Millard Fillmore manu- 
scripts. This project was made possible 
with the cooperation of the National 
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Historic Publication Commission, and 
it should be completed in three years. 
When finished a truer picture of Fill- 
more, the mid-nineteenth century, New 
York State and national politics of the 
period should come to light. It will 
open up information which may lead 
to a rewriting of American history in the 
1850's. 

Grants from the New York State 
Council on the Arts have been an im- 
portant factor in bringing the library 
collection into more usable form, In the 
past, we have been unable to provide 
speedy service to researchers. With 
complete recataloguing we will soon have 
immediate access to every printed work 
in our collection. 

A new departure from regular activi- 
ties was a twice-a-week seminar for fu- 
ture historical society administrators. In 
September, the Director was appointed 
an Associate Professor at the State Col- 
lege of New York at Buffalo to teach the 
course on museology. The New York 
State Council on the Arts made a grant 
to the Society for employment of six 
students on a part-time basis as supple- 
mentary training. Others in the class 
wishing to work part time were paid by 
the Society. The program will continue 
on a four semester cycle with some 
courses being taught by members of 
State College faculty, and others by 
museum personnel. During the spring 
term Dr. Wilbur H. Glover will teach 
historical writing. 

In the face of difficulties, the Society 
continues to improve and expand its 
program. 
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New second floor offices were created for 
Fillmore Manuscripts, shown above, and 
for Iconography. 
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Report of Committee on Markers 


by I. Frank Mogavero 


The tume has come again when this 
committee must give “an account of its 
stewardship” to the membership of a 
most progressive historical society. With- 
out boasting, this committee has had 
an extremely busy and successful twelve 
months. 


Fenian Raid Marker 

The first unveiling was that of the 
Fenian Raid marker located at the Jafco 
Marine Basin at the foot of Garfield 
Street in Black Rock. Naturally, the 
ceremonies took place on Friday, March 
17, St. Patrick’s Day, at 3 p.m. The site 
was the point of departure for an abor- 
tive attempt by the Fenians on May 31, 
1866, to invade Canada in the cause of 
independence for Ireland. 


Co-sponsors of the plaque were the 
Fenian Raid Committee and the Knights 
of Equity. The marker was unveiled 
by John B. Walsh, who presided at the 
ceremonies, and Owen B. Augspurger, 
Society President. Also present, hud- 
dling in the sub-freezing temperature, 
were Maj. David Green, 11th Field 
Artillery Regiment, Guelph, Ontario; 
Mayor John Teal of Fort Erie, Ontario; 


PENEAN Raip 
Bey 


St. Patrick’s Day unveiling of Fenian 
Raid marker. From the dock of the 
Pratt Iron Works, on the night of May 
31, 1866, the Fenians embarked for Can- 
ada in the cause of independence for 
Treland. 


F. Brendan Burke and James G. Hurley, 
co-chairman of the Fenian Raid Com- 
mittee, and members of the Board of 
Managers and the Markers Committee 
of the Society. 


First Congregational Church of 
North Collins 

On a pleasant June 11th afternoon a 
large group assembled on the lawn of 
the First Congregational Church in 
North Collins to dedicate a marker 
memorializing the organization of the 
parish by John Stanclift and the Rev. 
John Spencer, an_ itinerant minister, 
exactly 150 years before, on June 11, 
1817. 


At 5:15 p.m. Marion Fricano, Super- 
visor of the Town of North Collins, 
opened the program and unveiled the 
plaque. In addition to Mr. Fricano, 
Robert Johengen, Mayor of the Village 
of North Collins; the Rev. Bruce R. 
Brown, Pastor of the Church; Mrs. 
Ethelyn Weller, Historian of the Town 
of North Collins and President of the 
North Collins Historical Society, and 
Lester W. Smith, Associate Director of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society, made brief remarks. Mrs. Julia 
B. Reinstein, Town Historian of Cheek- 
towaga and President of the Erie County 
Historical Federation, spoke at the din- 
ner in the high school following the 
ceremonies. 


A notable number of town historians 
were present on this occasion. In addi- 
tion to Mrs. Weller and Mrs. Reinstein, 
others attending were Lavinus Painter 
of Collins, Donald Cook of Evans, 
Charles Newman of Marilla, and Sher- 
wood Sipprell of Hamburg. Local offi- 
cials present were Lambert Graham, 
Trustee of the Village of North Collins; 
Chester Kraus, Clerk of the Town of 
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First Congregational Church, North 
Collins, marker was unveiled by Mrs. 
Ethlyn Weller, North Collins historian, 
and John Tower, North Collins High 
School principal, and Mrs. Tower. 


North Collins, and John ‘Tower, 
Principal of the North Collins High 
School. All in all, it was a rewarding 
day. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 

The Committee was pleased to take 
part in the dedication of a marker placed 
on the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building at 45 West Mohawk Street 
on Monday, July 17, at 2:30 p.m. Pass- 
ersby now may read that the YMCA of 
Buffalo is the second oldest in the nation, 
having been organized on April 26, 1852, 
and that its growth has been remarkable. 
There are currently nine branches in 
operation in our area. 

Seymour H. Knox III, President of the 
YMCA, and Herbert F. Darling, Vice 
President of our Society and a past presi- 
dent of the “Y’, unveiled the marker. 
Among those present were Lawrence E. 
Baldwin, recently retired General Execu- 
tive, Emil Mosher, Assistant General Ex- 
ecutive, Kenneth Hausauer, Program 
Director, all of the YMCA; Walter S. 
Dunn, Jr., Director of our Society, and 
members of the Board of Managers. 

The “Y” which has contributed much 
to the manhood of our community sin- 
cerely and without fanfare has thus been 
given a bit of well deserved recognition. 
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YMCA marker ceremonies were attended 
by I. Frank Mogavero, Society Markers 
Committee Chairman; Seymour Knox 
III, YMCA President, and Lawrence E. 
Baldwin, recently retired YMCA General 
Executive. 


Erie County Fair 

On the opening day of the Erie 
County Fair at Hamburg, Monday, Au- 
gust 21, 1967, a group of men assembled 
on McKinley Avenue near the south gate 
of the Fairgrounds to honor the Fair 
by unveiling a marker stating that the 
first Erie County Fair was held in Buf- 
falo in 1820 and continued there an- 
nually until 1850, after which it was 
moved from town to town before settling 
in its present location in 1868. Today, 
the Erie County Fair is the second larg- 
est county fair in the United States. 

The unveiling was performed at 11 
a.m. by W. Howard Vanderhoef, Presi- 
dent of the Erie County Agricultural 
Society, which operates the Fair, and 
Robert B. Meech, Treasurer of the His- 
torical Society. Officials of the Erie 
County Agricultural Society included 
Benjamin DeYoung, Vice President; 
George Sipprell, Treasurer; William L. 
Mullaney, Secretary, and Arthur Fries, 
a director. Seth Abbott, Supervisor of 
the Town of Hamburg; Walter S. Dunn, 
Jr., Director of the Historical Society, 
and members of the Markers Committee 
and Board of Managers were also 
present. 

Short addresses were made by I. Frank 
Mogavero, Chairman of the Markers 
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Committee, and Messrs. Vanderhoef, 
Mullaney, Sipprell, Abbott, and Meech. 
Following the ceremony those from the 
Historical Society were guests at a lun- 
cheon given by the Erie County Agricul- 
tural Society. 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 

On Monday, September 25, at 10:30 
a.m. Owen B. Augspurger, President of 
the Society, and Robert B. Adam, Presi- 
dent of Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., 
dedicated a plaque on the store’s build- 
ing at Main and Eagle Streets. It notes 
the history of the company which was 
founded in 1867. Arthur Edmunds, 
Stewart Brydon, Claude Shenton, Wil- 
liam Clayton, and James Rollo, all of 
A.M. & A. and members of the commit- 
tee and Board of Managers were present. 
Congratulations to Adam, Meldrum and 
Anderson Co. and to the very civic- 
minded Robert Adam are in order. 


Pan American Exposition 

Members and visitors to our museum 
may now read the inscription of the lat- 
est marker which was installed on Friday, 
November 17, at 4, p.m. at the south 
end of our parking lot near Scajaquada 
Creek. 

Erected jointly by the New York State 
Education Department and the Histori- 
cal Society, this large plaque is the first 
of the large size to be used in the new 
program, and is similar to those seen at 
rest areas along the New York State 
Thruway. It memorializes the Pan 
American Exposition of 1901 which was 
located mostly in what is now Delaware 
Park, and explains that the only Exposi- 
tion edifice still standing and, we might 
add, still very much in use, is our own 
beautiful museum building, designed by 
the architect, George Cary, and enlarged 
by the City of Buffalo in 1928. 

John F. Von Daacke, senior historian 
in the State Historian’s Office, and Craw- 
ford Wettlaufer, new Society President, 
unveiled our largest marker to date. 
They struggled to get the wet covering 
off, and with the verbal aid of the Board 
of Managers who witnessed the event, 
they succeeded in baring to public view 
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Fred Von Daacke, State Historians’ Of- 
Ice, and Crawford Wettlaufer, Society 
President, unveil State marker commem- 
orating Pan American Exposition. 


this very interesting description of one 
of the most beautiful Expositions in the 
history of our nation. 

This was one of Mr. Wettlaufer’s first 
official acts as President of our Society, 
and we look forward to his participation 
in many such ceremonies in the future. 


Other Activities 

There was one re-installation this year. 
The Pierce-Arrow marker on Elmwood 
Avenue, erected in 1959 and removed 
in 1966 to make room for a parking lot, 
was given a new site about fifty feet 
from its original location. 

The Ararat marker on Grand Island 
which was erected in 1965 and vandal- 
ized in 1966, was reordered and_ is 
awaiting re-installation. 

On the credit side of our ledger we 
have six installations for this year, one 
re-installation, and one “near’’ installa- 
tion. On the debit side we have four 
markers removed because of downtown 
redevelopment. 
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The first “victim’’ of the downtown 
change was the Grover Cleveland 
marker erected in 1959 on the old 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust build- 
ing at Main and Swan Streets to mark 
the location of Grover Cleveland’s law 
office. This building, while not demol- 
ished, was purchased by a New York City 
company which removed all markings 
from the structure. The marker is in 
the possession of the new owners, and 
the Committee has already taken up 
with them its re-installation with the 
same legend but listing them as co- 
sponsors. 


The Buffalo and Black Rock Railroad 
plaque on the Sidway building, south- 
east corner of Pearl Street and Upper 
Terrace, which was dedicated in 1964, is 
now in the hands of the Society. The 
building is due for demolition, and we 
will re-install it after redevelopment is 
completed. 


The building on the east side of 
Washington Street near Exchange Street, 
which bore the German Settler’s marker, 
was recently torn down. This marker is 
also in the Society awaiting a proper 
time for re-installation. 


The Church Street Extension Project 
necessitated the demolition of the struc- 
tures on the east side of Main Street 
between North and South Division 
Streets. One of these bore the Greek 
Settlers’ marker, now in the possession 
of the Greek Orthodox Church of the 
Annunciation, co-sponsor of the marker. 
It is also awaiting appropriate time for 
re-dedication. 


Other markers not originally installed 
by our Society have fallen into voluntary 
protection of the Committee, since there 
are no other suitable groups to do so. 
Among these is the Old Guide Board 
Road marker on the grounds of the 
Episcopal Church of the Ascension at 
North Street and Linwood Avenue. It 
marked the route to the Village of Buf- 
falo taken by pioneers in the very early 
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years of the 19th century. It was blown 
down by a windstorm early this year. 
The Committtee has already contacted 
the Church officials and has every hope 
that the bronze marker will soon be in 
its old location. 


Many years ago the Niagara Frontier 
Landmarks Association which worked 
so assiduously in the erection of histori- 
cal markers on the Niagara Frontier, 
installed one on the site of Fort Tomp- 
kins which figured so prominently in the 
War of 1812. It is located on the west 
side of Niagara Street opposite 
School Street. The building which bears 
this beautiful bronze work of art has 
changed ownership, and the Committee 
is watching closely in order to salvage 
the plaque. It has written the new own- 
ers of the building in regard to re- 
installation of the marker when the site 
is re-developed. 


When that magnificient, fortress-like 
structure, the old Erie County Savings 
Bank was due to come down, the Com- 
mittee moved quickly to make sure that 
the large bronze marker, just inside and 
to the left of the Church Street entrance 
was preserved. The legend on_ the 
marker relates that on that location, on 
land donated by the Holland Land 
Company, stood the First Presbyterian 
Church from 1823-1897. At that time, 
the “Old First,” as it was affectionately 
called, was moved to its present location 
on The Circle. ‘The Committee has been 
assured that it will be given a prominent 
place in the new bank building. 


The Committee is pleased that the 
Buffalo Common Council has passed a 
resolution asking the City Parks De- 
partment to rehabilitate the boulder at 
Front Park dedicated by the Buffalo 
Board of Trade to the memory of the 
100th New York Volunteer Regiment 
recruited from Western New York in the 
Civil War. The Regiment was so badly 
decimated at the Battle of Fair Oaks, 
or Seven Pines, that the Buffalo Board of 


I'rade, now the Chamber of Commerce, 
refitted the Regiment and replaced the 
losses, after which it became known as 
the Buffalo Board of Trade Regiment. 


One of the large bronze plaques on 
the boulder was torn off by vandals a 
few years ago, but thanks to the Buffalo 
Police Department which retrieved it, 
it now is in the Society’s hands and has 
been refurbished. It will be reattached 
to the boulder when the re-habilitation 
is contpleted. 


It has been most gratifying to the 
Committee and to the Board of Man- 
agers that other historical societies in 
the County have been implementing 
marker programs of their own, One 
hundred fifty-five years to the day after 
the first town meeting took place in 
Hamburg in April 7, 1812, the Hamburg 
Historical Society installed a marker 
designating the event. Sherwood Sip- 
prell is president of the Hamburg So- 
ciety: 


The Marilla Historigal Society, pre- 
sided over by Charles Newman, erected 
a marker on May 21 to memorialize the 
site of the old pioneer grist mill. 


Willard Dittmar, president of the 
Historical Society of the Tonawandas, 
was among the prime movers in the in- 
stallation of that Society’s latest marker 
in August. It memorializes the New 
York Central Railroad Station, 1870- 
1922. The station is used today as the 
museum for that Society. 


With a sort of avuncular pride we 
congratulate these societies on their ac- 
complishments and pray that the list of 
Erie County Historical societies erecting 
markers becomes longer each year. 


For the last six months or so, a special 
committee appointed by the President 
of the Historical Society has been work- 
ing on a set of procedures and criteria 
to be used by the Markers Committee 


for determining the validity and appro- 
priateness of dignifying an_ historical 
site, event, or structure with a marker 
bearing the medallion of our Society. 


More and more it has become ap- 
parent that this is necessary, for in truth, 
we have been beseiged with requests for 
markers for places and events of varying 
degrees of significance. Lest we create a 
plethora and thereby denigrate the 
markers we have already erected, the 
Board of Managers unanimously agreed 
to the creation of a Criteria Committee. 


Seeking information, this ad hoc com- 
mittee has written to a number of his- 
torical socicties and governmental agen- 
cies which are engaged in marking sites 
and events of historical significance. The 
replies, particularly that of the National 
Survey of Historical Sites and Buildings, 
a Federal Agency, have been helpful. 


It is expected that the Criteria Com- 
mittee will complete its findings early in 
1968. We are sure that the establish- 
ment of criteria for markers will result 
in a continuation of the same high level 
of selection of worthy sites and events 
commemorating our interesting and in- 
triguing American heritage, which the 
Markers Committee has supported since 
its inception. 


In conclusion, the Committee grate- 
fully acknowledges the unstinting coop- 
eration of the communications media, 
press, radio, and television in the thor- 
ough coverage of our various ceremonies. 
The representatives of these media have 
“born the heat of the day” with us mak- 
ing each event even more pleasant. 


To the membership and the Board of 
Managers of the Historical Society, we 
of the Markers Committee say only that 
it has been a busy, pleasurable year, and 
that we shall continue to serve you so 
long as it is your desire that we do so. 


Respectfully submitted, 
I. Frank Mogavero, Chairman 
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Annual Meeting of Members 


November 1, 1967 


Following a buffet dinner enjoyed by 
134 members, the 105th Annual Meeting 
of the Society was called to order at 
8:30 p.m. by President Owen B. Augs- 
purger in the Society’s auditorium. A 
number of members came for the meet- 
ing who did not attend the dinner. 


The President reported on the activi- 
ties of the Society, not simply as a report 
for the year but as a comparison of the 
goals achieved, with the programs of 10, 
20 and 100 years ago. He stressed the 
many activities of the Society of which 
the members may not be fully aware: 
The fact that the Society is receiving 
moneys not only from the City of Buf- 
falo and the County of Erie but also 
from federal and state support for spe- 
cial projects that can be handled by the 
professionally expert staff. He men- 
tioned the work of the many chapters 
affiliated with this Society and then 
called upon Mr. Robert B. Meech for 
the report of the Treasurer. 


Mr. Meech reported the splendid con- 
dition of the finances of the Society, and 
reminded the members that any con- 
tributions to the Society would be greatly 
appreciated. 


Director Walter Dunn reported on the 
various grants received for special proj- 
ects, on the assistance received from 
Work-Study students, on the special 
events and exhibits, the Festival of Na- 
tions, the Seminar for future historical 
society administrators, on cataloging 
accomplished and on building improve- 
ments. He reported the death of two 
staff members, and the resignation of 
four, and stated nine employees have 
joined the staff during the year. 


Mr. Herbert Darling, chairman of the 
nominating committee reported that 
Messrs. Charles G. Blaine, Charles Cary, 
and Charles R. Diebold whose terms on 
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the Board of Managers expired this 
year had requested their names not be 
presented for re-election. The commit- 
tee presented the following for four- 
year terms: Dr. Edmund A. Brown; 
Charles Diebold, III; George F. Good- 
year; I. Frank Mogavero; Brainard E. 
Prescott; Owen B. Augspurger; and to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Walter 
McCausland, the name of Walter J. 
Urbanski was presented. On motion of 
Mr. Charles Blaine, the seven nominees 
were unanimously elected. 


Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., President 
of Buffalo State University College, was 
presented to the members as the new ex- 
officio member of the Board of Managers. 


Mr. Augspurger presented the Red 
Jacket Award to Mr. George F. Phillips 
who in his acceptance speech stated, “I 
accept, not so much for myself, person- 
ally, but more as a representative of those 
like myself who have tried, more or less 
obscurely, and more or less effectively, 
to be good citizens in a community 
where their lot has been cast.” 


Mr. George Sipprell, after being in- 
troduced by Mr. Augspurger, presented 
the Erie County Fair Awards to the fol- 
lowing societies: 


Honorable Mention: Boston, Clarence, 


Evans, Hamburg, Tonawandas, Ken- 
more, Lancaster, Newstead, Wales. 


5th Prize: Orchard Park; 4th, Marilla; 
3rd, Grand Island; 2nd, Aurora; Ist, 
Eden. 


The meeting was adjourned at 9:20 
p-m. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES G. BLAINE 
Secretary 


Red Jacket Medal Award 


by Owen B. Augspurger 


The original Red Jacket Medal was 
presented to the Indian orator and 
Seneca leader, Red Jacket, by President 
Washington in 1792. It was symbolic 
of the merging of two cultures — Indian 
and American, with mutual respect and 
understanding towards the heritage of 
each, and with recognition of the war- 
like past and the hope of peaceful 
progress together in the future. 


The Red Jacket Medal created by the 
Board of Managers in 1957 may be 
awarded annually “by a vote of the 
Board to a citizen of Western New York 
who has demonstrated a willingness to 
use his knowledge of, and devotion to, 
the community by his life and work.” 


This year’s Red Jacket Medal goes to 
a man who did his job well and rose to 
a position of leadership. He went to 
Princeton University, 1911-13, played 
football and was All-American; went 
into the field artillery in World War I 
and rose to major in command of a batal- 
lion. In Buffalo he practiced law, en- 
tered banking and, as director and ad- 
visory board member, helped _ to 
strengthen the position of banks in this 
community. He associated himself with 
industry. One industry, Houdaille, 
moved to Detroit, but returned to Buf- 
falo due partly to his efforts. Today, 
Houdaille is one of the Fortune 500 
companies with Buffalo as home head- 
quarters. 


In civic work— the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, the Museum of Science, this His- 
torical Society — he has served with an 
awareness of the past. He has given 
leadership for the future. He has car- 
ried on the American tradition in the 
standards of “quiet, unbroken, continued 
interest in civic progress, American ideal- 
ism and the American heritage.” 


On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
it is a pleasure and a privilege to present 
the Red Jacket Medal to George F. 
Phillips. 


ACCEPTANCE 
by George F. Phillips 


While Owen was saying what he did 
say about me, my wife turned to me and 
said, “Now, George, now maybe you will 
be able to wear some of those hats that 
have been a little bit large for you.” 


I don’t know whether Owen realizes 
that he has put a suit of clothes on me 
that is a little bit long, a little bit large. 
I think that when I go home tonight, 
I'll look in the glass, and I'll realize it is 
a little bit large for me. 


‘ Ne 
George F. Phillips, 1967 Red Jacket 
Medal recipient, left, accepting plaque 
from Owen W. Augspurger, Society 
President. 
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Walter Dunn telephoned me the other 
day and said, “George, are you coming 
to our Annual Meeting?” 


“Well,” I said, “Yes, Walter, I think 
I'll come to the Annual Meeting.” And 
I said, “What is the program?” 


“Well,” he said, “I suppose that you 
know that the Red Jacket Award is to 
be given to you.” 


And I said, ‘Yes, l’d been informed 
of that.” 


Then he said, “It is customary for you 
to say a few words. But,” he said, “I 
think I should warn you, the briefer you 
are, the better off you will be,” and I 
took that to heart. 


I am touched to be the 1967 re- 
cipient of the Red Jacket Award of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical So- 
ciety. I accept not so much for myself 
personally, but more as a representative 
of those who like myself have tried, more 
or less obscurely and more or less effec- 
tively, to be good citizens in the com- 
munity in which their lot has been cast. 


When I consider those who have been 
so honored in the past, I think that when 
the award is made to me it surely must 
be the age of the common man. I 
recognize, however (that the intent has 
been to honor the ordinary man of good 
will and good intentions, to reward ef- 
fort more than spectacular achievement. 


It seems to me that we are indeed in 
the age of the Common Man. I am fully 
aware of the renown associated with 
those who have made history in our time, 
Churchill, Eisenhower, Lenin, DeGaulle, 
and the lesser men who have had their 
day in the public eye. The salvation of 
our civilization and well being depends, 
however, upon the common man, led by 
enlightened persons of faith, intelligence 
and good will. 


Democracy, whether in our form in 
these United States of America or in 
some other form more suited to the 
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geography, the climate, the age-old cus- 
toms, of some other part of the globe, 
is the order of the day. We must recog- 
nize it, respect it, and do what we can, 
individually and together, to make de- 
mocracy a force for good. Wendell 
Wilkie was a prophet before his time in 
talking about one world. 


Racial riots will pass but their les- 
son will remain. In this world in which 
we live, of rapid and stupendous change, 
socially as well as technologically, “Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity,” takes on more 
meaning. It must be given substance in 
the everyday life of all of us. 


Rome was not built in a day, nor was 
Athens before it, nor the other great 
cities and states which previously had 
their day in the sun, but their greatness 
faded almost in a day. Why? I believe 
history will tell us that basically in each 
case it was because of their too great 
affluence, their too great decadence, and 
their too great dependence upon the 
disenfranchised poor. 


Boom ana pust; shirtsleeves to shirt- 
sleeves in three generations; nations fol- 
low the pattern of individuals. The 
strongest plants are those with slow, 
steady growth. Moderation in the up- 
ward progress is more enduring. Instant 
solutions soon become instant failures. 


And so it is with our social problems. 
We live in this world closer and closer 
to one another and in the long run of 
time, as history abundantly proves, the 
gradual process of evolution is better 
than revolution. But evolution must be 
guided along sound lines upon the 
foundations of the past, the recognition 
of the failures and the successes and the 
underlying causes. That is the intelli- 
gent use of history and is the broader 
purpose of an historical society. The 
orientation should be more and more to 
the average person, the common man, 
because civilizations depend more upon 
the level of the many than upon the 
greatness of the few. 


Here in this Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society the effort is being 
made, one of the many efforts constant- 
ly being made by similar institutions of 
good will, to focus attention on the con- 
tributions of the past and of the many 
kinds of citizens making up the popula- 
tion, and in so doing to endeavor to 
forge a common bond of unity and re- 
spect for the past as well as for each 
other. The effort is to develop an ap- 
preciation of our history and the en- 
during value of its preservation. Thus 
a feeling of unity and good citizenship 
is fostered. One must try to make the 
community in which he lives a_ better 
place in which we may all live, in peace 
and harmony — and perhaps so to justify 
ourselves as a part of it. 


The contribution each makes to that 
end, be it large or small, be it publicly 
recognized or only felt in his own con- 
science, brings closer the day when lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity will truly 
prevail. 

Let me give just one illustration of a 


practical way to encourage good citizen- 
ship. In one organization a question- 


naire was sent to its members inquiring 
as to their civic, charitable, political, 
church, and other non-business activities. 
The implication was clear — encourage- 
ment for participation as a good citizen, 
and perhaps incidentally recognition of 
the increased stature and value to the 
organization of a well rounded, civic 
minded _ person. 


In Rickenbacker’s memoirs he ex- 
presses the ideal to which we all should 
aspire: 


“Let us pray every night for the 
strength and guidance to inspire in 
others the gratitude, the love, the 
dedication that we owe our beloved 
country for the sake of our posterity. 
Then, and only then, can we say 
when the candle of life burns low — 
Thank God, I have given my best to 
the land that has given so much to 
me.” 


I am grateful to you for the honor 
you have given to one who has grown 
to know and seek the ideal even though 
he has not attained it. 


Thank you very much. 


Awards to Local Historical Societies 


by George E. Sipprell 


It probably would be inevitable, | 
would think as you look back on history, 
that the Erie County Agricultural So- 
ciety and the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society would have a happy 
marriage. This occurred about 10 or 
12 years ago. 


For some of you who do not know it, 
the Erie County Agricultural Society is 
our oldest institution in Erie County, 
having been formed in 1819. In 1963, 
the Fair decided to devote a whole build- 
ing to historical exhibits. That building 
was set aside and we moved to a new 
location, a very pretty location among 
gorgeous trees. In 1964 there was a 


rather historically important event. 
Lyndon’s baby, Lynda, came to Ham- 
burg (the soon to be Mrs. Robb), Lynda 
did a gracious job for us of dedicating 
the Historical Building. We have a 
plaque to show that, since it was a rather 
historically significant event. 


When we started this department, it 
was logical that the Agricultural Society 
should turn to the one organization that 
could operate it, and that was the Buf- 
falo and Erie County Historical Society. 
At that time, Wilbur Glover was the 
Executive Director, and he and _ the 
Board of Managers took over in beau- 
tiful fashion. It continued under Wal- 
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Eden Historical Society exhibit at 1967 Erie County Fair took first prize in the 
Historical Exhibits division. 


ter Dunn and other Presidents. I look 
for great things to continue this very 
happy so-called marriage. 

A few years ago the building’s theme 
was changed. It used to be for the dis- 
play of individual exhibits, but it was 
changed to Society exhibits, because in 
1953 the Erie County Historical Federa- 
tion was started and your Society had a 
great deal to do with keeping that going. 
The idea was that Buffalo had spread 
out; it had spilled over its boundaries, 
and we had some thriving towns. Some 
of these towns were getting up in age, 
and they were not at all amenable to 
being swallowed up by the city. I think 
that’s the way it'll be for some time. 
They have their own heritage, and they 
want to keep it. So, the best thing to do 
to bring them into this whole picture of 
the historical metropolitan area was 
to have a Federation. 

There’s much to be done along this 
line, but one of the significant events 
was the setting up of this department 
and acknowledging, in a rather worth- 
while way, that town societies existed 
and that they had a great deal to com- 
memorate, to collect, to keep on foster- 
ing among their younger generations as 
they were growing up. And for that 
reason, the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, instead of just leav- 
ing it to the Agricultural Society to give 
awards, stepped into the picture in a big 
way and said, “We will double the 
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awards that are made by the Fair.” 

So, tonight, it’s a most happy occasion 
to be able to give two checks for the 
same amount of money from each Socie- 
ty to the five major winners. And these 
prizes are not just five or ten dollars but 
the first prize is $60, and that’s doubled. 
There are two $60 prizes to go to the 
first place winner, and then $50, $40, 
$30, $20 and then honorable mentions. 

Now Id like to work this like the Miss 
America Contest and lead up to the big 
winner. So I have here 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, I don’t imagine every town that 
received honorable mention is repre- 
sented here. But if there is a representa- 
tive from the towns that I call, I would 
like them to come up on the platform. 
The Societies are: 

Honorable Mention — Boston Histori- 
cal Society, Clarence Historical Society, 
Evans Historical Society, Hamburg His- 
torical Society, Historical Society of the 
‘Tonawandas, Inc., Tonawanda-Kenmore 
Historical Society, Lancaster Historical 
Society, Newstead Historical Society and 
Wales Historical Society. 

Fifth Prize — Orchard Park Historical 

Society 

Fourth Prize — Marilla Historical So- 

ciety 

Third Prize — Grand Island Histori- 

cal Society 

Second Prize — Aurora Historical So- 

ciety 

First Prize — Eden Historical Society 


Financial Statement 
by Robert B. Meech 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND FUND BALANCES (ON A CASH BASIS) 


December 31, 1967 
with comparative figures for 1966 


Assets 1967 ; 1966 
Current funds: 
General: 
Cash, including $27,102 savings account in 1967 $ 35,510 $ 25,851 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1967, 
$242,953; 1966, $232,556) 166,389 150,849 
Total general 201,899 176,700 
Restricted: 
Cash, including $601 savings account in 1967 25,442 13,421 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1967, 
$17,425; 1966, $12,625) 9,541 9,541 
Total restricted 34,983 22,962 
Total current funds 236,882 199,662 


Endowment funds: 


Cash, including $1,525 savings accounts in 1967 3,696 4,821 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1967, 
$118,349; 1966, $116,521) 117,812 118,487 
Total endowment funds 121,508 123,308 
Agency funds: ; 
Cash 2,629 1,887 
$361,019 $324,857 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN INTERNAL CURRENT GENERAL FUNDS 
Year Ended December 31, 1967 


Fund Excess (deficit) of Add Fund 

balances current revenues over (deduct) balances 

(deficit) current expenditures | transfers (deficit) 

at beginning Current Current Excess between at end 

of year revenues expenditures (deficit) funds of year 

Public fund $ (3,762) 192,215 197,926 (5,711) 6,912 (2,561) 

Private fund 171,282 46,635 17,596 29,039 (6,934) 193,387 
Other funds: 

Gift shop 4,004 5,643 4,683 960 (122) 4,842 
Manager's 

discretionary 100 — — — — 100 

Fillmore volume 3,059 358 59 299 — 3,358 

Adventure series a 2,017 612 — 612 __ 144 ; 2,773 

9,180 6,613 4,742 1,871 22 11,073 

$176,700 245,463 220,264 25,199 — 201,899 
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STATEMENT OF CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES (ON A CASH 


Year ended December 31, 1967 


with comparative figures for 1966 


losis 
Current revenues: 
Public support $192,215 
Private revenues: 
Membership dues 9,110 
Contributions 6,925 
Sale of publications and miscellaneous material 7,253 
Investment and endowment income 23,328 
Miscellaneous eee 
Total private revenues 46,63 
Other revenues 6,613 
Total current revenues 245,463 
Current expenditures: 
Public activities: 
Salaries and staff benefits 135,423 
Supplies and expenses: 
Operation and maintenance of plant 22,529 
Exhibits and collections 18,197 
Other __ 21,777 
62,503 
Total public activities _ 197,926 
Private activities: 
Publications 5,984 
Public relations 3,429 
Insurance 1,670 
Miscellaneous materials purchased for resale 5,301 
Restricted collections and acquisitions — 
Investment management fees 902 
Miscellaneous _ 310 
Total private activities 17,596 
Other activities _ 4,742 
220,264 


Total current expenditures 
Excess of current revenues 
over expenditures 


$ 25,199 
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1966 


$153,200 


10,159 
4,825 
5,313 

21,931 


112,973 
20,368 
11,769 


19,089 
51,226 
164,199 
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